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PREFACE 


S everyone knows, Shakespeare has told us that 
“the quality of mercy is not strained . . . it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
The writing of books seems to hold the like 
quality, and if certain readers have felt themselves 
benefited by certain books, the writers of these books 
cannot but have experienced the happy recoil, ‘This at 
least has been my own experience, for to the publication 
of my books on the Western Highlands and Islands, 
I owe, not merely the acquisition of a great number of 
acquaintances, but even of some new friends. What may 
be considered even more remarkable is the fact that, 
despite the very pronounced opinions and_ prejudices 
which I have never hesitated, and, I hope, never shall 
hesitate, to express in the most unequivocal language, 
I have only, so far as | know, made one enemy. That one 
I am glad to have as the embodiment of much that I 
cordially detest. I would that, in an age not given 
generally—outside the ranks of Socialists—to the ex- 
pression of unpopular views in plain unvarnished English, 
my experience might be taken to heart by the timorous 
and those fearful of making enemies by giving expression 
to their honest convictions. 

Since many people have evidently derived considerable 
pleasure from accompanying me on previous Wanderings, 
and because some have urged me to take them on fresh 
vu 
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tramps, I hope this book may prove as generally acceptable 
as the last. Both are, to a large extent, complementary, 
as the numerous references in this book to the last indicate. 
Thus the motives which have dictated these Further 
Wanderings have been the same as previously: for the 
most part a desire actually to follow in the footsteps of 
men famous in Scottish Gaeldom, and to visit scenes made 
notable by various incidents in Highland history. 

There is, however, one difference, as marked as it is 
deplorable, between my carly experiences in gathering 
material locally and my more recent attempts. Now in 
many cases there are, alas, few, if any, of the old families 
native to the district still to be found there: and where 
they do persist, one is almost wholly dependent upon the 
faded memories of the older generation, now fast dying 
out and too old to remember details. The rising 
generation, generally speaking, seems utterly uninterested 
in that in which their forefathers took such a pride—the 
handing on, orally, of their old traditions, history, and 
folk lore, etc., so that it is increasingly difficult to obtain 
even the barest local facts from the younger people. 
Thus there is all the more reason to collect what is still 
remembered locally before that little has been forgotten 
completely. Besides doing all I could in this direction, 
my object generally has been that of clucidating, if 
possible, certain obscure points, or adding to knowledge 
concerning them, where an acquaintance with history 
(more especially ecclesiastical), ecclesiology, archwology, 
and cognate subjects provides a working equipment. 

There can be few tasks more perplexing than the 
endeavour to trace through the centuries the ownership 
of different districts of the West Highlands and Islands. 
Many factors complicate all such attempts. During the 
War of Scottish Independence, not only Bruce and the 
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two Balliols granted charters for lands wherewith to 
reward their respective adherents but the King of England, 
claiming to be overlord of Scotland, did the same. Then 
the chief of Clan Donald, as Lord of the Isles, granted 
lands to the many clan chiefs, who, as his vassals, 
acknowledged him as their supreme overlord. The general 
revocation in 1498 of charters granted since 1493, and 
again the revocation of 1499, further complicates the 
situation. Its obvious intricacies are not rendered easier 
of unravelling by the fact that clans often retained their 
lands by refusing to relinquish them, reinforcing their 
refusal, whenever necessary, by force of arms. Thus many 
districts, easily disposed of by charter to new owners, never 
appear to have been occupied by their grantees, the legal 
right of the sheepskin proving futile in the face of the right 
that the sword of those in possession maintained. 

! have said advisedly that one of my aims is ‘‘ to add 
to knowledge,” for recently several books have been 
published on Highland subjects which only make confusion 
worse confounded by a most dangerous salting of much 
error with a little truth, where they do not actually add to 
ignorance. ‘Thus it becomes a duty on the part of those 
concerned to safeguard truth in the wide realm of the 
interests of Scottish Gaeldom, to warn those unable to 
judge for themselves of unreliable books on Highland 
subjects. These are either the work of more or less 
ingenious persons, who, with a vast amount of perverted 
industry, set out to twist and distort facts in support of 
pet theories, or, in quite another class, infinitely lower in 
the scale, they are the compilation of journalists whose 
only equipment is paste and scissors, and a facility for 
paraphrasing (without acknowledgment) other people's 
writing. These well exemplify the dictum that ‘‘ fools step 
in where angels fear to tread,” for where a patient student 
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of intricate and highly specialised Highland subjects would 
hesitate to write on one of them, an individual, ignorant 
of all of them, will lightly write unmitigated rubbish on 
the whole category. 

The pity is that only in the rarest cases are books on 
Highland subjects reviewed by persons with any knowledge 
whatever of their matter, and the natural consequence is 
that a book has only to be sufficiently pretentious in its 
appearance, price, and claims for the majority of reviewers, 
blind guides indeed for the intelligent reading public, to 
commend the work. Fortunately, some recent volumes, 
the publication of which cannot be too strongly deplored, 
are too expensive to have an extensive circulation. 

Mr. Symington Grieve’s Book of Colonsay and Oronsay 
is, unfortunately, a work in which theorising has run mad, 
and to such an extent that one is perforce sceptical in 
accepting any of its statements which cannot be otherwise 
verified. But at least in this case the work is original— 
indeed originality run riot—and has obviously involved 
years of hard work even were this not stated. The same 
cannot be said in either respect of two volumes of 7he 
Highland Clans of Scotland ‘published 1924), the 
complete incompetency of the compiler of which is 
unconsciously stressed in the Introduction. ‘The writer 
of this, ignorant of both the handy edition of Maclan’s 
Clans of the Scottish Highlands, and Frank Adam's 
admirable and generally reliable work on the Clans, Sepis, 
and Regiments of the Scottish Highlands, fondly imagines 
Mr. Eyre-Todd to be the first in the ficld to give a 
comprehensive sketch of the whole subject since Maclan’s 
initial publication, now out of print. The value of the 
book and its “information” may be judged from these 
few examples of Mr, Eyre-Todd’s statements. He refers 
(1) to Bede's ‘‘ Chronicle”; (2) confuses the old clan with 
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the feudal system; (3) makes a grotesque reference to 
the style of Captain of Clanranald and some banal 
observations on tartans; (4) includes both a sept and a 
purely Lowland family amongst his clans: and (5) 
stereotypes the absurd modern style, that invention of 
English journalists, “‘ The" Mackintosh. Further, Mr. 
Eyre-Todd, in his ignorance of a second Colkitto, 
hopelessly confuses the two (who were Macdonalds), and 
makes them members of a separate clan of MacColls. 
Elementary historical errors, wrong dates, wrong inter- 
pretations of place and clan names, lack of any uniformity 
in attempts at Gaelic, rarely correctly spelt, such is the 
sum of the worth of this unoriginal compilation. <A 
culminating instance of the reckless inaccuracies which 
characterise these volumes is this extract regarding Clan 
Chisholm. ‘* The Clan is fortunate in possessing a chief 
well known for his public spirit in Highland affairs.” The 
truth is, however, that the last Chisholm actually died in 
1887, thirty-seven years before the publication of this 
compilation, and the Chisholm estates have now devolved 
upon his elder sister. 

Recently there have been some trivial publications on 
some of the Islands, which, lacking alike in interest or in 
addition to knowledge, have been baited by beautiful 
photographs (in some cases, borrowed), calculated to 
capture purchasers who certainly would never be secured 
by the slight, hackneyed, and sometimes very crude writing 
of their authors. 

In refreshing contrast to all these deplorable or trite 
publications are such books as Side Lighis on Highland 
History, by that venerable and venerated Gael, Dr. 
William Mackay, Myth, Tradition, and Slory from Western 
Argyll, by Mrs. K. W. Grant, and Clan Warfare in the 
Scottish Highlands, by D. N. Mackay, to name some 
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outstanding publications of more recent date. The status 
of that fountain of Gaelic learning, Dr. Mackay, would 
make particular commendation of any of his delightful 
writings as much an impertinence as a superfluity. 
Mrs. Grant, too, a native of Appin, writes both charmingly 
and authoritatively, permanently enriching the literature 
on the Western Highlands, and deserving, therefore, a far 
worthier format than the wretched one her book has 
received. Mr. D. N. Mackay’s last book, like his previous 
volume, is the work of a scholar with an attractive literary 
style, and for reliability is a model of accurate and careful 
statement, 

As regards the illustrations of this book, it has been 
difficult to make a comprehensive and representative choice 
from, literally, hundreds of negatives—all, let it be said, of 
my own developing, for I have never belonged to the ranks 
of the play-photographers—those who ‘* press the button,” 
and leave all the work to some shop. Assuming—perhaps 
rashly—that other people are as annoyed as I am when, 
for example, in a botany book I can find no illustration 
of some unfamiliar flower I wish to identify, although a 
primrose has been scrupulously reproduced in colour, I 
have deliberately rejected hackneyed subjects, e.g., 
Dunollie Castle from Oban Bay. 

To the skilled hand of my artist friend and faithful 
companion throughout these Further Wanderings | owe 
much, as readers will agree when they have seen her 
beautiful line drawings, etc. I am further indebted to her 
for the characteristic care she has expended on the 
correction—not excluding the Gaelic spellings—of these 
proofs, and largely for the compilation of the index. 

Wherever I had become acquainted with any native 
authority in any part of the country where my wanderings 
led me, I have sought his or her assistance. In every single 
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case I have been fortunate enough to obtain their ready 
consent to read through the chapter, or chapters, dealing 
with the district with which each respectively is intimately 
associated, and wherever any inaccuracies were indicated, 
they were, of course, corrected by me. I wish to make it 
perfectly clear, however, that this kind co-operation does 
not necessarily imply agreement with all, or indeed any, 
of the sentiments to which I have given expression. 

I desire to acknowledge the help thus given by 
Mrs. Rogers (née NeNeill) of Ellary, who read Chapters 
I. I]., and III.; Kilberry and Mrs. Campbell, who read 
the last part of Chapter I.; Dr. S. Macdonald Macvicar 
of Invermoidart and Miss S. Robertson-Macdonald, 
Edinburgh, for reading through Chapter VII. Mrs, Ryan 
(née Macdonald of the Keppoch family) I cannot suffici- 
ently thank. Though she is the busiest of women, always 
actively engaged in promoting local interests, she not only 
read through Chapter VIII. and amplified it copiously, but 
she had previously in conversation given me much of the 
local material and nearly all the stories in that chapter. 
Equally generous of rare information was Lt.-Col. A. K. 
Stewart of Achnacone, whom I have to thank for telling 
me the whole arresting story of the two last Stewart Lords 
of Lorn, as given (mainly) in Chapter IV. ‘To my friend 
and neighbour, Mr. James M‘Millan, Achosnich, Ardna- 
murchan, | owe much of the local information contained 
in the middle of Chapter V. My thanks are also due to 
Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, of Leeds University, 
our greatest living authority on ecclesiastical architecture, 
for his kind expression of opinion on the many difficult 
problems presented by Oronsay Priory. Professor W. 
J. Watson, LL.D., of the Celtic Chair of Edinburgh 
University, always the most helpful of friends, has shewn 
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unfailing kindness once again in answering many questions 
on subjects concerning which he is the unrivalled authority. 

When it comes to thanking my oldest friend, Miss Ina 
Moir, for her inestimable services, I am quite at a loss. 
In spite of disabilities at times, and in face of many 
difficulties, she has patiently waded through all the 
atrocious scrawl of the original MS., and, with her sure 
instinct, she has done everything, from a literary point of 
view, to make the book readable. If there is any passage 
readers particularly like, they may be sure they owe it to 
Miss Moir's alterations: those parts of the book they don't 
like, they should attribute to me. I hope, at least, no page 
can be condemned as dull, for I would rather be a 
camstairy cat than a dull dog. If anyone finds me that, 
however, I hope they will set the aforesaid cat on to me 
to dissipate my dullness! 


M. E. M. DONALDSON. 
SANNA BHEAG, 
ARDNAMURCHAN, 
July, 1926. 


P.S.—The proofs have perforce been corrected against 
time during an extensive and most complicated removal, 
under every possible sort of disability. The index has 
to be completed during a long train journey. Therefore 
I ask of critics one indulgence—their pardon if, in our 
hurry and worry, we have passed unnoticed slight 
typographical and cognate errors. 


As regards the claymore of the cover design, its motto 
is Clanranald’s, meaning ‘‘ Gainsay who dare!” 
M. E. M. D. 


Oct.-Nov., 1926, 


AN INTRODUCTION 
BY NO MEANS TO BE SKIPPED 


D} LAS, that Scottish Gaeldom should be ridiculed 
®J| even by some who profess and call themselves 
Highlanders! This propaganda of things 
pseudo-Highland, which is certainly on the 
increase, is not, unfortunately, confined to the realm of 
literature, but is to be seen on exhibition in many other 
spheres, to some of which I have already made reference 
in the Prefaces to both editions of Wanderings. But even 
they do not exhaust the lengthy list, and in order to bring 
home, if it may be, the need for reform in many quarters, 
I repeat here part of what I have previously written in a 
monthly magazine, because it needs to be stressed. 

Time was when the caricaturing of the Highlander and 
things Highland were confined to the English stage, fiction, 
and humorous papers. Whilst these various agencies still 
carry on their traditional burlesques, they have been 
largely superseded in their work by clan societies, 
Highland newspapers, kilted regiments, and even by some 
clan chiefs, apparently dominated by their own vanity, or 
that of alien (é.e., non-Highland) wives. At the root of 
this deplorable state of things, of course, lies ignorance, 
which, if it be excusable in the Sasunnach, is surely highly 
censurable in Gaels, who thus perpetuate or even initiate 
absurdities they ought, for the honour of Scottish Gaeldom, 
fo scorn and repudiate. It is bad enough when sheer 


ignorance is allied with an enthusiasm which naturally 
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takes leadership. It is infinitely worse where, sornetimes 
even with knowledge, there is a contemptible pandering to 
the vanity of persons of position—or of wealth—whose 
assumption cither of style or dress casts ridicule on 
Scottish Gaeldom. Scots generally are inclined to smile 
contemptuously at the Englishman, even when he lives in 
the Highlands,! or the American, who tricks himself out 
in the kilt; but they do not appear to recognise that the 
Lowlander is equally a masquerader when he does the 
same thing in order that his photograph may be re- 
produced in an obsequious Highland newspaper. It passes 
comprehension why on earth a Lowland Scot, who of all 
men is supposed to scorn shams, should wish to pose as a 
Scottish Gael, who, alone of Scots, is entitled to wear the 
kilt. Yet there is one very large clan society which has 
amongst its proclaimed aims that of encouraging the wear 
of Highland dress—by any Sasunnach, apparently, to 
judge from a recently published photograph in the 
aforementioned Highland newspaper. In this photograph, 
whilst everyone was shewn wearing the kilt, half the 
wearers had names that could by no possibility be 
associated with any Highland clan. How such an 
absurdity is to be reconciled with another declared object 
of this particular society—‘‘ to maintain the traditions and 
customs of Scotland "—is scarcely obvious. Presumably 
the sight of the kilted black soldiers of Bechuanaland, 
paraded to do honour to the Prince of Wales in Africa, 
would meet with the approval of this and kindred clan 
societies. But indeed clan societies, as a whole, may be 
dismissed from serious consideration, since, so far from 
enhancing the prestige of Scottish Gaeldom, they too 


1 This, of course, gives him no right to wear the traditional dress of a race 
to which he is an alien. 
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often merely suggest companies of children playing at a 
make-belief in which no one expects fidelity to reality. 

Naturally not even gramaphone records have escaped 
the mockery of the pseudo-Highland. To hear Highland 
songs sung in the unmistakable accents of Glasgow repells 
a Scottish Gael unutterably, and not even Dame Kirby 
Lunn’s voice can atone for her introduction of the Lowland 
“tae,” which she actually accentuates, for the “ to” proper 
in that beautiful song, ‘“* Turn ye to me.” 

The time has certainly come for the inauguration of a 
Society of Scottish Gaels true to traditions—which, loyal 
to the strong spirit which animated our forbears, shall 
hold firmly and unflinchingly to the traditions of the 
Highlands, and resolutely fight everything that tends to 
cast ridicule on Scottish Gaeldom. 

The need for such a society becomes increasingly more 
evident, and has recently received an extra stressing from 
the blessing of the ‘‘ American Iona Society " by a majority 
of An Comunn Gaidhealach ? under the domination of a 
high-handed President entirely intolerant of opposition to 
his pet scheme, any criticism of which he does his best to 
suppress. As though Scottish Gaeldom had not already 
suffered sufficiently from Sasunnach corruptions, the 
Executive of An Comunn must needs cast its mantle over 
a society associated with a country that is characterised 
by degrading and defiling everything it touches—from 
religion to the English language. Indeed, one of the most 
crying needs of the day is, in my opinion, an Anti-American 
Association, to rid the entire country of its present curse 
of American atrocities, from the acceptance of legalised 


* English readers will probably require to be told that this, “The 
Highland Association,” exists for the furtherance of all things Highland, 
and specially to secure the teaching of Gaclic in the schools of all Gaelic- 


speaking areas. 
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adultery as on the same plane as Holy Marriage, and the 
unscientific rubbish miscalled ‘“ Christian’ ‘* Science,” 
to American films, plays, raucous jangles and clumsy 
gyrations in place of music and dancing, cacophonic 
gibberish, and the idiotically named cocktails. In face of 
the hideous American spellings of Highland names, such 
as “ Urgard,” “ Cahoun,” and “ Chissim,” this action of 
the Executive of An Comunn appears to many of the 
members as an entirely deplorable and retrograde move. 

These remarks are further enforced by the publication 
in several British newspapers of February 2, 1926, of an 
officious and, to patriotic Gaels of spirit, an offensive letter 
from a certain Professor Gerig, of the Celtic Chair of 
some American University. This letter—a monument of 
misstatements regarding the present position and progress 
of Gaelic studies in Scotland—proclaims that the mission 
of the egregious American Iona Society is—to found a 
college in Scotland to teach Gaelic! More recently, 
details have been published of this latest device for ad- 
vertising America—nothing, of course, if not spectacular. 
Sturdy Scottish independence will indeed be a thing of the 
past if Scottish public opinion will tolerate this vulgarly 
pretentious scheme of a society whose members are 
‘American citizens, many of whom have not a drop of 
Scottish blood in their veins.” Indeed, it is most 
humiliating to think of any section of Scots as willing 
thus to be led by the nose by an alien people steeped and 
sunk in the most debasing materialism the world has ever 
known. Can any Scots outside the ranks of those who 
have become worshippers of the chief American god, the 
Almighty Dollar, indeed suffer their own ancient native 
Universities to be superseded for Celtic studies by a 
heathenish Yankee institution? 

“Teach your grandmother to suck eggs!" must now 
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give place to “ Let Scotland get a Yankee to teach her how 
to preserve and propagate Gaelic!” After the dirty ditch- 
water Americans have made for their own use out of the 
“well of English undefiled,” the pollution of Gaelic they 
could produce is outside contemplation. Those of us who 
have read and resented the impertinent interference of the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in justifying the Sutherland 
Clearances—of which she knew nothing whatever—and 
know how America “‘ won the War,” and battened on it, 
will thank that country to keep her hands off Scottish 
Gaeldom. 

Unless, too, the dissemination of worthless books 
compiled by ignorant incompetents is to be continued un- 
checked, such a society as that proposed should deal with 
literature. It should be possible to secure the services of 
a committee of authorities competent to pronounce on the 
worth of books published on Highland subjects, and 
indirectly to ban the worthless by setting its imprimus on 
those it considers reliable. 

The number of Englishmen, officers as well as men, 
belonging to nominally * Highland" regiments is a fact 
too notorious to be laboured. Some time ago there 
appeared in one of the London newspapers a paragraph 
reporting the meeting of some London guardians to 
consider what should be done with some boys under their 
charge. There was a protest that previously so many 
London lads had been enlisted in “* Highland " regiments, 
but the protest was triumphantly over-ruled by the chair- 
man, whose declaration that “ Cockneys made the best 
Highland soldiers” was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, which decided that their protégés should continue 
to be enlisted in ‘* Highland” regiments. Could anything 
more aptly illustrate the farce and shams against which 
these denunciations are directed? 
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Incidentally, all this anxiety to wear the kilt by non- 
Gaels is an amusing comment on the ancient fiction that 
women have a monopoly of vanity and weakness for 
‘pretty dresses”! For the climax of ignorance, however, 
as regards kilted regiments, one has to go to the London 
Scottish, where the qualification for membership is so 
elastic that it used to be said that the possession of any 
property in Scotland (e.g., a pair of pants being cleaned at 
Pullar’s) qualified a man for joining. Here the kilt is 
what may be called a contradiction in terms, for it is 
actually made of that colour, hodden grey, which, by 
reason of its alien associations, is rightly execrated by all 
Scottish Gaels. 

The base hodden grey came into the Highlands, the 
home of the kilt, with the Lowland farmers, whose flocks 
of sheep ousted Scottish Gaels from their own glens. The 
colour was doubly hated, too, because it supplanted, or 
sought to supplant, both the old clan tartans and the 
national dress. So the shepherd’s plaid came to be called 
am brat galla, the ‘ foreigner’s rag,” and hodden grey 
itself an riochd mallaichte, the “ accursed grey.” Finally, 
so detested was the colour that Mac an riochd, the ‘‘ son 
of gray,’ became a new name for the devil himself, and 
where the Sasunnach uses black for mourning, the Scottish 
Gael used to substitute grey. And still * the grey days” 
express for the Highlander what the Saxon would term 
“dark days.” Yet such is the ignorance of the history 
of the Highlands of those who yet presume to deal with 
matters demanding at least an elementary acquaintance 
with it, that the dress of the Highlander can actually be 
issued of a coloured material bearing the uneffaceable 
stigma upon it of the shameful days of the clearances! 


One might as fittingly make sweetmeats of saltpetre or 
bitter aloes. 
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As regards the dress seen at so-called ‘“‘ Highland” 
games, it is only a small part of the larger subject calling 
for reform. For these “ Highland” games are, for the 
most part, merely fancy dress shows, got up for the 
entertainment of visitors who don’t know the difference 
between a philabeg and a pibroch. These meetings, as 
at present constituted, do nothing to encourage the youth 
of the district in Highland games: indeed, they do not 
touch the life of the district any more intimately than does 
a travelling circus. For the games, as at present 
constituted, are for the most part notoriously a draw for 
pot-hunters, and not even these are all Highlanders. When 
there is a reversion to the true spirit and the correct form 
of the games, there will go, with much else that emulates 
the burlesque of the pantomime and music-hall, the absurd 
spectacle of girls in a travesty of boys’ clothes dancing a 
lad’s dance. To make an end of this ridiculous feature, 
there might be a revival of the picturesque arisaid, the 
ancient dress, alike simple and dignified, of the Highland 
woman.! 

Coming now to a subje 
to be said of those clan chiefs who make use of, or allow 
to be used of them without protest, ridiculous English 
styles? Almost invariably now in print is the chief of 
Clan Mackintosh referred to as ‘“* The" Mackintosh, and 
the latest emulation of this ignorant practice appeared 
recently in the Times, when there was announced the birth 
of an heir to ‘ The" MacNeill of Barra. One might, 


ct of greater importance, what is 


8 The arisaid, or earassid, occasionally made of tartan, bub generally of 
igthwise, Was a length of material reaching from 


tomart, cloth striped le: 
the neck to the middle of the leg, and was worn over a short skirt and 
upper sleeved garment. It was caught at the neck by a brooch, and 
confined round the waist in pleats by a belt of leather and metal together, 
the end of which fell a foot or so below the waist and terminated in an 
ornamental plate, 
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with an equal regard for educated use, make reference to 
“Mr. MacNeill, Esq.” No Gaelic speaker ever talks 
of “The” Mackintosh, “The” MacNab, or “The” 
MacGregor, etc., for the simple reason that Gaelic 
grammar forbids the use of the article before any name 
beginning with Mac. Indeed, Dr. William Mackay states 
that ‘‘the article is in Gaelic mainly applied to names 
which, although they have come to be Celtic, were 
originally alien, and not to names of purely Gaelic origin.” 
Hence, it is correct to speak of ‘* The Chisholin,” since 
this is the exact English equivalent of An Siosalach. ‘This 
chief's older style, however, was Chisholm of Strathglas, 
a territorial designation which, like MacLeod of Dunvegan, 
has unfortunately been dropped. It would give cause for 
the greatest satisfaction amongst instructed Gaels if the 
venerable and justly venerated chief of Clan Macleod 
(who has always set his face against this ungrammatical 
use of ‘‘ The”) would revert to the old territorial style in 
place of ‘‘ MacLeod of MacLeod,” seemingly an ellipsis 
for a title of English origin, ‘“* MacLeod, the laird of 
(Clan) MacLeod.” There is but one exception to the 
common ellipsis of English-given styles, that of the chief 
of Clan Grant. With him, Grant of Grant is not a 
meaningless designation, for in 1694 he obtained a crown 
chatter whereby his lands ‘‘ of Ireuchie” (whence his 
original designation, ‘‘ Grant of Freuchie ’”’) became known 
as the regality of Grant. 

Worse even than the assumption of modern styles, 
meaningless where they are not purely farcical, are the 
cases of those who pose as clan chiefs without the slightest 
right to do so. There is one notorious case of a gentleman, 
whose claim is recognised by his clan society— incidentally 
demonstrating the value of such recognition in face of 
contrary assertions by those best qualified to judge. 
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Amongst these is the impartial statement of the 
unapproached genealogical authority of another clan, and 
the late Professor of one of the Scottish University Celtic 
Chairs, a member of the same clan. Both of these agree 
that the gentleman in question has not the least title to 
the position he claims, whilst the latter assured the writer 
that the chief de jure was an Inverness baker. 

Having now cleared the way of several shams, let us 
set out on Further Wanderings, where, however, more, 
alas, will be encountered, though none will escape their 


due. 
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CHAPTER I 


IN KNAPDALE WITH KING CONALL AND 
ST. COLUMBA 


PART I 


FROM ARDRISHAIG TO LOCH CAOLISPORT 


HOSE who, like myself, detest town and town 
life, know the feeling of relief with which one is 
filled on every occasion of escape from their 
imprisonment. A friend and myself, having 
joyfully quitted the London train in the early morning, 
thought that, for six blissful weeks, we were leaving 
behind us every taint of town when we stepped on board 
the Columba—appropriately enough, in pursuit of that 
Saint. But we were to receive a horrible shock when, in 
the setting of sea and mountain, we were brought sharply 
face to face with replicas of commonplace suburban villas, 
dumped down, regardless of any sense of decency, in 
entirely incongruous surroundings. Such was our ex- 
perience when, sailing through the beautiful Kyles of 
Bute for the first time after some fifteen years, we 
reached Colintraive. Built of materials and in a style 
suited to the tame rural scenery of the south of 
England, and mapped out like a Thames-side suburb, 
these bad manners in architecture (three or four on 
one side of the pier, six on the other, and more 
I 3 
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particularly one outstandingly vulgar erection all in 
red) assert themselves as offensively as shrieking 
syrens, It is amazing that, in an age which boasts itself 
of a wider-spread discernment of true beauty, and snecrs, 
in superior fashion, at the horrors perpetrated by the 
Early Victorians, anyone should be capable of disfiguring 
the landscape with such monstrosities. Unfortunately, 
Colintraive affords no isolated instance of such bad taste: 
all over the Highlands the scenery is being outraged by 
such unseemly erections, set up by true successors to 
the barbarians. If Scotland’s scenery is to be saved from 
the devastation of the commercially-minded, it is surely 
the duty of all who deplore these violations of good taste 
to pillory them, in the hope of forming a public opinion 
to which those responsible for future buildings, will be 
forced to submit. 

Landed at Ardrishaig with our luggage, we had to 
ascertain which one of the remarkable collection of 
strangely-fashioned motor vehicles massed together 
outside the pier, was the mail for Achahoish. Having 
made the discovery, which revealed a small car, curious 
even amongst its fellows, cramped both as regards its 
quarters and its covering, it was dubious if it could possibly 
accommodate us, our luggage, and the mail bags at 
the same time. Our consternation grew when another 
passenger arrived, for the youth doing duty for the regular 
driver had not that supreme talent for packing twice the 
normal quantity of goods into a given space—so character- 
istic of regular Highland mail drivers. Thus we had to 
decide which box should be left behind at the store, to be 
brought the next day—if not forgotten. Of course, it was 
forgotten, and of course it happened that, after all, it was 
the box we most wanted, yet only the direst threats from 
every quarter succeeded in recovering the box just before 
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we left Achahoish. There is nothing in the Western 
Highlands more elusive than luggage, as will subsequently 
appear: to save alike mysterious disappearances and non- 
arrivals, you would require to have it chained to your 
person. 

To return to our vehicle, we were fitted in, something 
after the fashion of a jig-saw puzzle, amongst the bags 
and boxes, passenger, and driver, and began our eight 
mile jolt. Even the severely restricted outlook from our 
cramped quarters in that springless car could not detract 
from the beauty of the journey. After the first two miles 
along the pleasant shores of Loch Fyne, we were climbing 
the hill inland, and leaving woodland gradually behind for 
the sterner attractions of the open moorland. It was, 
however, the view in retrospect that was the arresting 
feature of the run—looking up to the head of Loch Fyne, 
set amidst tiers of mountains, until, with the gaining of 
the summit, the descent that followed changed the 
interest in the outlook from the back to the front of the 
car. But since this view was obstructed by obstacles both 
animate and inanimate, we saw practically nothing of it 
until our return journey. 

Achahoish, now in the parish of South Knapdale, is a 
most beautiful little retreat of wide attractions, where roads 
wind amongst pine woods and green hillocks by rocky 
hillsides, or, crossing rivers and burns, wander serenely 
by the side of Loch Caolisport, a very alluring arm of the 
sea. In order, however, that what is to follow may be fully 
understood and interpreted aright, it is essential that, 
before going any further, something should be said both 
about the ancient Kingdom of Dalriada and of Kintyre, one 
of its divisions, which originally included all Knapdale, 

Dalriada, largely, but not entirely, identical with the 
present county of Argyll, was founded about 500 A.D. 
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by Scots from Irish Dalriada under Fergus Mac Erc and 
his two brothers. The portion of Fergus himself was 
Kintyre, which extended as far as Loch Gilp on the 
east and Loch Crinan on the west, and the colonists 
were already, largely at least, Christians when they 
crossed over to their neighbouring country. Just 
before one gets into Achahoish there may be observed 
on the right an eminence which is marked on the map as 
An Torr at Lochhead, and is known locally as Castell 
Torr, having the remains of an ancient fort upon its 
summit, Of this fort more will be said later. Local 
tradition says that Conall, the fifth King of the Scots in 
Argyll, and a kinsman of St. Columba, had a fortress here, 
which supports one of Dr. W. F. Skene’s conjectures that 
Delgon or Cindelgend+ may have been the ancient name 
of Loch Caolisport, and thus would have reference to some 
place at its head—Ceann Dealgan. For Delgon was the 
chief seat of Conall, son of Niall, progenitor of the 
MacNeills, who later, and as vassals of the Lords of the 
Isles, anciently owned Knapdale. More will be told 
further on of this clan. 

Into the present district of Knapdale there enter various 
complications when one attempts to tell the history of its 
past. First, as has been already stated, the old district 
of Kintyre comprised originally the whole of Knapdale, 
and it seems impossible to discover exactly when the 
division that now obtains was effected. Hence, many of 
the early references to the possessors of Kintyre doubtless 
also included Knapdale, It appears clear, however, from 
Mr. A. Brown’s investigations, as embodied in his valuable 


1 Later, however, and apparently knowing nothing of An Torr, Dr. Bkene 
approved of the suggestion identifying Cindelgend with an island in West 
Loch Tarbet. See Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol, xxviii., p. 13, 
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Memorials of Argyleshire, that only the lower half of the 
present Kintyre was originally part of the vast heritage 
of Clan Donald, and that the family of Sween originally 
possessed both North Kintyre and Knapdale. This ancient 
family, said to be of the same stock as the MacEwans of 
Otter and the MacQueens, has been almost wholly ignored 
by the historians, probably because it became nearly 
extinct. But within comparatively recent years there was 
a MacSween living at Crinan, and in Skye there are still 
MacQucens and Mac Swans, if not MacSweens. Aedh 
Alain, an Irish chief, who died in 1047, had three sons, 
the second of whom was Niall (whence MacNeills), and 
the third, Dunslebhe. From this Dunslebhe's second son, 
Swene or Suibne, came the MacSweens of Castle Sween, 
and Suibhne Ruadh was fosach of Knapdale, and builder 
of the castle. There is the record that in 1261 Dufgal, son 
of Syfin, granted the patronage of the Church of Saint 
Colmonel to the monks of Paisley. 

Then there next appears in the records, though 
never in any local traditions, of Knapdale, the name 
of the Earls of Menteith. Conversely, though the 
Macmillans are enshrined in local history, nothing 
appears in the records of any grants to Macmillans, 
but this is probably due to the fact that the lands 
they subsequently received in Knapdale, they held as 
vassals of the Lords of the Isles. In 1292 the Earl 
of Menteith’s lands in Knapdale are named in an ordinance 
of John Balliol: Robert the Bruce is said to have granted 
them to the same noble before 1310, and then in 1310 
there comes a curious record of one of Edward II.’s 
assumptions. In order that John, son of Sween of Argyll, 
and his brothers might make themselves more hateful to 
the King of England's enemy, John of Menteith, Edward 
granted to the Swenes the whole of the lands of Knapdale 
which had belonged to their ancestors—if they could wrest 
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these possessions from the Earl! In 1335 we find John, 
first Lord of the Isles, received the lands of Knapdale 
from Edward Baliol, and in 1343 David II. confirmed the 
deed to John of the Isles, excepting, however, amongst 
other lands South Knapdale, as having ‘‘ reverted to the 
former possessors "—presumably the MacSweens. 

Then in 1353 first appears the sinister name of Campbell, 
of whom Brown, in his Memorials, says they “‘ were not 
originally natives of the West Highlands, but a family of 
adventurers that cropped up in the east of Scotland after 
the death of King Alexander III. in 1285." To Archibald 
Campbell of Lochawe, John of Menteith, Lord of Knapdale 
granted in 1353 the penny-land of Castle Sween, and in 
1376 the King gave remainder of his lands, including 
Knapdale, to “‘ John del Isle.” Knapdale and Kintyre 
were amongst the lands tamely surrendered to the Crown, 
to the fury of his clan, by John de Isla, Earl of Ross, in 
1494, following upon the forfeiture of the Lordship of the 
Isles. MacLean of Duart seems to have received some 
lands, and then, of course, came a chance for the Camp- 
bells to strengthen their hold on Knapdale, so we find the 
first Earl of Argyll receiving further lands there, and in 
1499 the second Earl was appointed Bailie and Governor 
of the King’s lands in Knapdale. Yet another example of 
how a Campbell, given an inch, could make an ell of it! 

The present parish of South Knapdale, which does not 
coincide with the district, was separated from North 
Knapdale in 1734, and has its modern place of worship at 
Achahoish. But apparently in the old days all the country 
between Crinan and the north shore of Loch Caolisport 
constituted the parish of Kilvicocharmaig, or North 
Knapdale. 

We had come to Achahoish expressly to visit the 
remarkable cave at Cove, three miles distant, which is 
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traditionally associated with St. Columba. But, although 
the famous Life of St. Columba by Adamnan is considered 
the most complete piece of biography of which Europe can 
boast down to the end of the Middle Ages, from a modern 
view-point it lacks very considerably in completion. For, 
as far as historical statements go, the whole Life, 
fascinating as it is, is distinguished by ambiguity and 
vagueness, so that, amongst others matters, Adamnan’s 
references to the various places visited by St. Columba are 
so indeterminate that it is now in many cases merely a 
matter of opinion as to their identity, where the names 
given by Adamnan are obsolete. Again, whilst common 
tradition says St. Columba first landed on Colonsay, and 
local tradition says his first landing-place was at Cove in 
Knapdale, Adamnan names no place at all. All that he 
has to say in the matter (in his second preface) is that: 
“In the second year after the battle of Cooldrevny, and 
in the forty-second of his age, wishing to make a 
pilgrimage for Christ from Ireland to Britain, he sailed 
forth.” The Colonsay tradition, however, does not 
necessarily conflict with the constant tradition of South 
Knapdale, for St. Columba’s sailing to seféle on the coast 
of Scotland was not necessarily his first visit to Scotland. 
*“ Noble was the family of Columcille in respect of the 
world, namely of the race of Conall, son of Niall, was he,” 
and Adamnan, early in his Life, refers to Columba as 
“then living in Britain with King Conall” (Bk, 1, 
Chap. vii.). If then, we may assume King Conall to have 
been living in his fortress of Castell Torr at Lochhead, it 
gives the strongest support for all the claims made for the 
cave at Cove. Thither, then, let us now wend our way. 

From the Post Office at Achahoish the whole of the 
road is most fascinating as only a road that twists and 
turns can be, for where is the interest in a road that runs 
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straight ahead and holds no surprises for the tramper? 
On a really attractive road, you have no sooner got round 
one corner than another looms ahead, and you are filled 
with an eagerness to push on to see what may lie beyond 
your sight. So we tramped happily along this wayward 
road, moorland and hills of distinction on one side to begin 
with, and soon on the other a glimpse of Loch Caolisport— 
that outstretched arm of the sea that beckons to everyone 
within sight of it to come on and see what treasure it 
holds at close quarters. After the road, steadily pursuing 
its attractive vagrant course, descends to the Lochhead 
burn, we knew to look for a burial-ground on the left. 
But beautiful as is the path by the riverside leading to 
it, the enclosure as regards its contents is a base deceiver, 
for, looking as if it must contain ancient tombstones, it 
exhibits only a prehistoric monolith of common type. 

After this fruitless digression, we made another on the 
right in order to reach An Torr. After crossing some 
rough meadowland, we had a long and fairly stiff climb 
up to our objective—a striking eminence standing fittingly 
aloof from other heights which have no claim to a historic 
past. Rising steeply from flat, marshy ground, at many 
points its base is littered by débris from the fort, the 
destruction of which was completed by the builders of the 
adjacent dyke, who sought the readiest quarry for stones. 
Consequently, of the fort itself on the top of An Torr, only 
the merest fragment of wall remains, but the outlook all 
around is indeed royal in its magnificence. Not only are 
there the beautifully undulating hills in every direction, but 
a full view of Loch Caolisport and Islay beyond. ‘The fort, 
however, can only have been a small one, and our survey 
of it being completed, we returned to Lochhead, to resume 
our walk to Cove without further interruption. 

Having descended to the head of the loch, we 
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found in the curlews ample compensation for the 
monotony of the rough fields and marshland through 
which the road here cuts. They filled the air with the 
passionate appeal of their love songs—the thrilling, 
melancholy strains of which never fail to reach the heart 
of the Gael, to whom they are the bird of birds. When 
you reach the Wee Free place of worship, you leave behind 
the featureless tract of low-lying lands for the allurements 
of the woodland, where— 


“ April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green.” 


oe 


Here you have a choice of ways. You may strike up the 
rough and broken track by the little building and follow 
a wild path through woods, over the free moorland and 
along the mountainside—a way that calls irresistibly and 
with many voices to lovers of the wild. This, however, 
is not the path chosen by most of those who desire ta 
visit the cave of St. Columba, for so strangely are people 
constituted that only a minority would prefer the plunge 
down through trackless wood and moorland to the pursuit 
of the plain road skirting the shore. Since, however, this 
is the private road to Ellary House, permission to take it 
must be sought at the lodge before passing through the 
gates, and to those genuinely interested in the cave, and 
who will not abuse the privilege (as some have done in 
the past), this permission is never refused. Though I 
always prefer the rough going of a foot track to the smooth 
surface of a made road, I must admit that this private 
road is entirely satisfying even to the most esthetic 
appetite. Who could fail to be conscious of this, tramping 
along on a beautiful day by the seashore, here piled high 
with great black boulders: there, lovely as a dream of 
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fairyland with thick beds of primroses—‘‘ morning stars 
of spring "—growing almost to the water’s edge; and, on 
the other side, rocky declivities and masses of fallen rock 
interspersed amongst woodland shades, where brown owls 
and other birds nest undisturbed? Indeed, there is every 
inducement to linger with frequently halting steps along 
this fascinating road, where beds of wild hyacinths, in- 
toxicating in their perfume, share the decoration with the 
great-eyed clustered primroses. 


“In dim recesses hyacinths drooped 
And breadths of primroses lit the air, 
Which, wandering through the woodland, stooped, 
And gathered perfume here and there.” 


Presently the road, having so far followed a straight 
course, turns swiftly to the right, and we find ourselves at 
a beautiful little bay, the gem in its centre being Eilean 
na h-Uamhaidh—the island of the cave—which is opposite 
it. Upon the calm sea a pair of wild swans, who had made 
the island their home, were sailing serenely upon the water, 
and beside them were shelduck, equally attractive in their 
own way. The island, low and oval in shape, is but a 
little way out to sea, and almost immediately opposite it, 
about forty yards from the shore, in the open space which 
replaces the near woodland, is a fragmentary ruin. This 
is the remains of a mediaval chapel which, though it is 
as commonly as absurdly identified with St. Columba, 
in view of its mortar made with sea-shells, probably dates 
from the twelfth century. It has been so greatly 
demolished by those who have used it as a quarry, even 
to wrenching out the freestone window-linings, that it is 
now quite featureless, and is, consequently, as lacking in 
interest as it is in any ascertainable history. 

Immediately behind the chapel, at no great distance 
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back from the roadway, rises a far-stretching wooded 
height, in which a great cliff, slanting from top to bottom, 
and yawning darkly like a gaping jaw, is the arresting 
feature. This is the remarkable cave, which is readily 
gained through a gateway over the coarse growth of the 
open field which stretches in front of it. The entrance to 
the cave itself, embowered in a wealth of greenery, is now 
carefully guarded by a strong and picturesque fence of 
sapling trunks, and the key of the gate must be obtained 
from Ellary House. Several years ago, the misguided 
enthusiasm of the then proprietor was responsible for the 
excavation of the cave, where excavation was possible, to 
a depth of some 3} ft., so that now the rocky ledge on the 
right rises that distance above the present excavated level. 
Any attempt to reconstruct the appearance of the cave in 
St. Columba’s day must necessarily take this difference 
into account. Immediately on the right of the cave at the 
entrance, cut in the rock at what would originally have 
been hand-level, there should be noticed a basin, shaped 
roughly like an elongated scallop-shell set on edge. At 
the level of the bowl, this basin is 8 in. from front to 
back, and measures 17 in. from the bottom of the bowl 
(which is 3 in. deep) to the upper rim, whilst its sloping 
diameter is 16 in. Sdll standing on the threshold of the 
cave, what you see before you on the right is a platform 
of rock, its excavated face now thick with ferns, wild 
flowers, and greenery. Indeed, sometimes the long grass 
entirely obscures the wall basin, so that the first time I 
visited the cave, I did not see it. In the further corner, 
at the end of, and against the rocky wall, and under the 
seamed and irregularly sloping roof of the cave, decked 
with spleenwort, is a unique altar, roughly orientated. 
This is very neatly compacted of approximately flat, un- 
dressed, uncemented stones, the whole structure being 
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roughly squared and levelled, and standing 2 ft. g in. 
high, its uneven mensa measuring 5 ft. by 2 ft. 9 in. 

You gain the platform by a substantial wooden ladder, to 
examine the altar at close quarters, and the better to sce 
the cross, about 6} in. high, and approximately Latin in 
form, cut in relief in the rock behind, 3 ft. above the 
level of the mensa. Just below, but to the left of this 
cross, are four round holes set crosswise, and at the south 
end of the altar and within its structure, 10 in. above the 
ground-level, is an aumbry-like recess, 16} in. long, 8 in. 
wide, and 10 in. deep from front to back. Neither this 
feature, nor the basin already described, have been any- 
where noticed in print except by myself. If one is right 
in identifying the altar with St. Columba himself, this 
recess in one end of the altar could not have been designed 
for relics of a saint, which, at a later date, were enclosed 
in altars, though in a different position. For according 
to Bede, dedications in the Celtic Church were derived 
from the actual founder of churches and oratories, not 
by appellation, as became the subsequent custom through- 
out the Church, I can only then conjecture that, as a 
receptacle for the holy vessels (when not in use) was more 
easily contrived within the end of the altar than hewn out 
of the solid rock in the usual position in the wall beside 
the altar, this unique structural feature indeed served as 
an aumbry.? 

Then at a distance of 8 ft. 8 in. diagonally from 
the altar, and between it and the entrance to the cave, 
is another interesting feature—a companion basin to 
that already described, but cut in the floor of the cave. 

Since this was written, I have discovered in the will of a citizen of 
York, dated 1485, a clause making provision for building an altar in his 
parish church. Beneath this altar was to be an aumbry for the books and 


vestments of tho altar. Apparently this was a late instance of an ancient 
practice, ie 
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This is an oval basin, 18 in. by 23 in., splayed, and 13} in. 
deep. Just above this basin there are still to be seen three 
broken rude steps, leading up to a high level of diminutive 
dimensions, looking out to the sea, and I was told there 
used to be another series outside which met those inside. 
As we turned to look out of the cave, I noticed near the 
entrance a small, extremely shallow niche cut in the rock on 

the right, and further in and higher up two holes—possibly 

a natural feature, as there are many more of the same type 

scattered about the rocky walls of the cave, and seeming 

to have no significance or purpose. 

Before considering what was the significance and 
purpose of the various remarkable features in the cave, 
some preliminary remarks are essential: observations, 
however, that should be so obvious as to render them 
entirely superfluous. This, however, they are not. 

What would be thought of a man who, faced by 
problems of transport in primitive days, approached them 
on the tacit assumption that motor rather than literal horse 
power, steam rather than.sweeps and sails, ironclads rather 
than boats of wood, were in use, and based all his 
as Or what would be 
y to publish a volume 


elucidations ” on such assumptions 


said of another who had the teme 
on the subject of English Literature, and confined his 
references to works of modern w: 
because persons plunge into print with only the most 
elementary acquaintance with subjects which yet they 
essay to elucidate that so many ludicrous assertions obtain 


Yet it is precisely 


a common currency, 

It must be sorrowfully admitted that too many 
Scottish authors write of the early days of Christianity 
in Scotland and elsewhere, and of things relating 
to those days, as though present-day conditions pre- 
vailed at that time. These people do not realise that a 
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multitude of rival religious bodies, to which we all are, 
unfortunately, so accustomed, were the progeny of 
Protestantism: that differences of ecclesiastical use, as 
in the Celtic Church, by no means imply separation (in the 
sense of schism) from the rest of Catholic Christendom 
(else the Uniats to-day were not in communion with the 
See of Rome), and that even the local Church of Rome 
in the early centuries was far from being doctrinally 
identical with the Papal Communion of to-day. In fact, 
they confuse two entirely different things, and just as they 
assume that belief in the Real Presence necessarily involves 
belief in Transubstantiation (though the earliest formula- 
tion of this doctrine was not till 1215), so they confound 
Catholic with Roman Catholic. Just as such people are 
unaware that the primitive doctrine of the Real Presence 
(as held in the Anglican Communion) does not pre- 
sume to explain the mode of that Presence, as does 
both the Roman Transubstantiation and the Lutheran 
Consubstantiation, so in the sphere of ecclesiology, they 
easily interpret ancient ecclesiastical features by the 
ceremonial adjuncts of modern Roman Catholic worship. 
Indeed present-day Papalism, or Romanism, with its novel 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady (only 
ordained in 1854 as de fide), and that of papal infallibility 
(not decreed until 1870), is as much a modern invention, 
comparatively speaking, as is Protestantism itself. Con- 
cisely put, Catholic Christianity, the primitive faith which 
was taught from the first, is one thing: present-day 
Papalism, the accumulated accretions of centuries, quite 
another. If this be constantly borne in mind, it will be 
impossible to fall into the anachronisms of those who read 
present conditions into the past. 

Returning to the cave, it is at once evident from the 
witness borne by the altar that it was a place of Catholic 
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worship, and in this connection it may be recorded that 
in the autumn of 1902 the present Archbishop of York, 
Dr. C. G. Lang, then Bishop-suffragan of Stepney, cele- 
brated the Holy Mysteries on this very altar, in all 
essentials just as St. Columba himself must have done 
thousands of years ago. 

Assuming that I am not singular in finding interest in 
an attempt to visualise pictures and practices of the past, 
I will try to convey as accurate an idea of St. Columba 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist at this altar as a careful 
study of the various details concerned permits. 

We know from Adamnan that on Sundays and festivals, 
when alone, generally speaking, the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered, the brethren went to church vested in white. 
Adamnan also mentions that the brethren wore the ¢unica, 
and as an over garment the amphibalus—both, in the early 
days of Christian history, part of the costume of the period, 
which the clergy, equally with the laity, wore. Long after 
civil costume changed, the old Roman civil costume was 
retained in the Church, and now what was in St. Columba’s 
day the funica, is the albe, worn at the altar under the 
amphibalus, now the chasuble. It is the albe which is 
referred to in “ the tunic without seam,” worn by our Lord 
in His Passion, and it is also the “ garment down to the 
foot” ® in which St. John saw the glorified Redeemer, 
whilst ‘‘ the cloke " which St. Paul left at Troas * is the 
amphibalus. So that, since we read that St. Martin of 
Tours, who died in 397, and was so intimately associated 
with the Church in Britain, wore the tunica and amphibalus 
whilst celebrating the Eucharist, we may surely conclude 
too, St. Columba, standing before the altar in this cave, 
wore these gospel vestments, full and flowing robes of 


white.® 


Rey, i, 13, ‘IT. Tim. iv. 18, 
* Regarding the Celtic tonsure and its form, see Wanderings, p. 350. 
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In view of the fact that the earliest Celtic liturgies extant 
are all in Latin, we must assume St. Columba celebrated 
in that tongue. The Celtic Church, however, had a 
liturgical use of its own, although doctrinally it did not 
differ in any respect from the rest of Catholic Christen- 
dom. Although we know that, in opposition to present 
Roman practice, the Blessed Sacrament was given in both 
kinds to the laity down to the twelfth century, it is 
interesting to find definite and independent evidence of 
this fact, as in the Scottish Book of Deer and the Irish 
Antiphonary of Bangor. In the Irish tract on the Stowe 
Missal there are most elaborate directions concerning the 
Fraction of the Host, and the placing of the Particles in a 
cruciform shape on the paten, together with explanations 
of the symbolism. This complex and unedifying 
ceremonial must disabuse the minds of those who regard 
the Celtic Church as characterised by a great simplicity 
of worship and absence of ceremonial. It is interesting to 
notice that such an authority as Dr. MacCarthy sees in 
the wheel crosses of the Celtic period, the circuit wheel 
which the celebrant was enjoined to make at Easter round 
the central cross on the paten. 

Although Dr. Reeves refers to the basin in the rock of 
this cave as a piscina, even on the assumption that the 
Celtic liturgy required this, it is too far from the altar to 
have served as such, and, besides, it is necessarily without 
the drain, inseparable from a piscina. This basin is 
generally referred to as a font, forgetful of the fact that 
in St. Columba’s day Holy Baptism usually took place 
out-of-doors, in river, loch, or sea, and besides the sea 
here, conveniently close to the cave, there flows a burn, 
whilst, higher up the glen, on the opposite side, there is a 
pool called St. Columba’s Well.” This is, however, in no 
wise distinguished. 
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In view of the statement by Adamnan (Bk. II., xlvi.) 
that “after washing our hands and feet we entered the 
Church . . . and celebrated at once the holy services of 
the mass * © (the italics are mine), and taken in conjunc- 
tion with its relation to the altar, there can be little doubt 
but that this basin was thus used for the feet, the one in 
the face of the rocky wall at the entrance serving for 
the hands, Whether the practice in this particular case 
was dictated by necessity, or at least by a sense of fitness 
where wearers of sandals were concerned —or by a 
following of Jewish ceremonial practice, or of both, it is 
impossible to say. Probably another reference to the 
washing of feet where St. Columba ordered his brothers 
to “ Prepare the guest-chamber quickly, and draw water 
to wash the stranger's feet may be accepted as shewing 
the ordinary practice with wearers of sandals, just as hot 
water for the hands and face awaits the guest on arrival 
to-day. Certainly the injunction contained in Exodus xxx. 
18-21, concerning the washing of the feet before any 
approach to the altar, is most suggestive in association 
with this basin in the cave, so conveniently situated near 
the entrance, and between the entrance and the altar. It is 
strange that all the famous commentators on Adamnan— 


¢In the First English Prayer Book the title of the chief service is ‘ The 
Supper of the Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called the Mass,” 
thus testifying the identity of ¢ rvice before and after the Reformation 
in the English Church. In the th centary the word “ Mass" was still 
used in its original sense of dismissal (of the catechumens before the 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries, which they, being unbaptised, might not 
attend). Afterwards the word came to be transferred from these solemn 
dismissals to the Eucharist iteelf in which these dismissals occurred. 
When the old meaning of “ Mass" began to be forgotten, any service was 
at first called a “mass,” and indeed in Adamnan we read for example of 
vesper mass, or evensong (Bk. ili., 44). Similarly the word parson, which 
originally applied to the persona, or parish priest only, is now misapplied 


to all sorts and conditions of ministers. 
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Reeves, Skene, and Dowden alike—pass over this arresting 
statement regarding the pedillavium without any comment 
whatsoever. It is a reference which may surely also be 
legitimately applied to interpret the use for which the rock 
basin amongst the symbols on Dunadd, the Dalriadan 
capital was designed.7 

Unless the second basin was intended for washing 
the hands separately from the feet in the first basin, 
I cannot conjecture its purpose. Even on the baseless 
assumption that in those early days, holy water was 
used as it is to-day by Romans (and their servile 
imitators) on entering the church, it cannot have been a 
holy water stoup. For there is no example of a stationary, 
receptacle for holy water earlier than the eleventh century. 

Though pulpits did not generally come in before the 
fifteenth century, instructions and exhortations being given 
either from the altar or chancel steps, it is quite possible 
that the elevation and outlook provided by this higher level 
gained by the flight of steps, may have served St. Columba 
in his capacity as a preacher. The niche cut in the rock on 
the left at the entrance to the cave is too shallow to have 
served as a place for a lamp, and I have no suggestions 
to offer as to its purpose. 

It is indeed a beautiful outlook that meets the eye of 
anyone who, standing within the cave, scans its approach. 
Beyond the rough meadowland and the road, lies the rocky 
shore and the little bay with its islet. Wider still is the 
range of view obtained from the top of the rocky mass 
within which there are two caves. I was credibly informed 
that, under favourable conditions, the coast of Ireland 
could be seen from here, and this fact, together with a 

T§ee Wanderings, pp. 471-72. Though this basin is so much smaller 


than that at Cove, taken in conjunction with the very small footprint cut 
in the rock, it could easily have served the same purpose. 
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desire not to be behind the Oronsay legend, doubtless 
prompted the tale that on this account St. Columba left 
Cove. This, of course, takes for granted that St. Columba 
came to Knapdale with the intention of settling there, 
rather than of merely visiting King Conall. 

Next door to the larger cave already described is 
another, which may have served St. Columba as his cell, 
and near both flows a small burn. Beside a tiny fall of this 
burn, close by the water, I noticed a flat stone of irregular 
shape, in which was hollowed a basin 9 in. in diameter 
and 4 in. deep. In the same district, e.g., some distance 
from the Lochhead Burn near the bridge, and beside a 
stream by the roadside opposite Dun Mhuirich, near 
Tayvallich, are similar stones, which respective local 
tradition associates with baptism by itinerant priests. 
Though probably the majority of these rock basins were 
used for the husking of pot barley, this, in some cases, 
may only be a secondary use, but the whole question is 
one calling for careful investigation and something more 
thorough than it has heretofore received.§ 

Facing seaward from this point, there is, just above the 
burn on the right, a rocky eminence, on the summit of 
which is an ancient burying-ground, though what are 
alleged to be the old gravestones, thickly covered with 
moss, shew no sign, even when stripped, of being anything 
other than ordinary small pieces of rock casually strewn 
about. 


§ There are many of these stones notleed in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, e.g., see vol. lvi., p, 42, vol. xvi., p- 877, ete., 
where an instance is given of one of such stones having been used as a font 
by Episcopalians within living memory. But the subject as a whole has not 
been dealt with comprehensively. 
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Parr II 


A VERY ANCIENT BURIAL-GROUND 


Very different in all respects is the neighbouring grave- 
yard of Cladh Bhile, three miles distant, to which we next 
proceeded; but, as this lies above and beyond Ellary 
House, it is only through the courtesy of the owner that 
the burial-ground may be gained through the. gardens. 
It was on a gloriously fine day that, having received per- 
mission, we pursued the lovely road, still skirting the 
lochside, the sea, twinkling in the sunlight, lazily lapping 
the rocks with musical murmur, birds calling on the shore, 
or flitting, all atwitter, amongst the trees. Across the 
gleaming water, there was the pleasant prospect of low- 
lying undulating hills: inshore, rocky creeks and sheltered 
bays succeeded to one another; and, on the other side of 
the roadway, great clefts of splintered schist formed shady 
grottos carpeted with soft green moss and patterned with 
fresh spring flowers and ferns shyly uncoiling. Passing 
through the beautiful gardens to right and left, the road 
climbs inland; and soon, behind the house, we were 
treading along an avenue of trees which issued first in 
woodland, and then opened on to rough meadowland on the 
left, over which the distant view of the loch and its farther 
side was shewn to full advantage. 

From all one has read of Cladh Bhile before the 
present owner’s late mother-in-law interested herself 
in the antiquities of the estate, any expedition to this 
graveyard must have been a very temper-trying ex- 
perience. ‘After scrambling, almost crawling, through 
thick bushes, and plunging into a series of quagmires, 
suddenly, in the recesses of a thicket, we came upon 
a few broken stones, hardly recognisable as tombstones.” 
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Now all this, happily, is a thing of the past. It 
was over an open mossy space, cleared of all entangle- 
ments of bushes, and well drained, that we gained the 
wooded and carefully-walled confines of Cladh Bhile on 
the hill slope. 

Bile, apparently, was an Erse word applied to a large 
tree venerated by the people for any reason, e.g., as that 
under which their chiefs were inaugurated. But here the 
name is translated as the “ Burial Place under the lip of 
the hill.” The character of the stones, to be specified 
later, make it evident that Cladh Bhile is a very ancient 
burial-ground, probably one of the oldest in Argyllshire. 

Apparently there was never any church associated with 
Cladh Bhile, unless indeed the remains that were found 
of what were thought to be beehive cells, may have 
included an oratory. Unhappily, this cannot now be 
determined, all traces of the buildings having been 
destroyed, latterly a matter of bitter regret to the lady; 
responsible for the act. The proximity of Cladh Bhile 
to Castell Torr, and the meaning of its name, incline me to 
hazard the conjecture that it may have been associated 
with the royal house of Dalriada. It seems at least per- 
missible to suppose it was one of the burial-grounds of 
the early colonists of that kingdom. As regards Conall 
himself, as far as I have been able to ascertain, there is 
neither any tradition as to where he died nor where he 
was buried. Tighernac merely records that he died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign—probably in Kintyre. Whilst 
tradition says that Fergus Mor Mac Erc and his two 
brothers were buried on Iona, there is not even the 
tradition that Conall was laid to rest on that island, and 
indeed the first authentic record of kingly burials in Reilig 
Odhran is of Brude and Egfrid in 685. 

This primitive and remarkably interesting graveyard of 
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Cladh Bhile, 120 ft. by 80 ft., was evidently originally 
enclosed by a stone vallum, of which traces were found. 
Now it is carefully walled in, sheltered by trees, and kept 
in the most perfect order—an exquisite little God’s Acre on 
the solitary hillside, and in the spring a true garden of 
resurrection, radiant with wild hyacinths, daffodils, and 
narcissi growing in the grass around the remarkable 
gravestones. These, unlike the overwhelming majority in 
West Highland graveyards, are not flat, recumbent slabs, 
but are standing-stones, the greater number of them 
having been restored to their original position and replaced 
upright in the ground as headstones. 

Before going into any details of the ancient stones, a 
general impression of the enclosure should be given. On 
our entry, we stood awhile, and surveyed the peaceful and 
beautiful scene presented by this garden of God, bathed 
in the sunlight. Immediately on our right, by the side of 
the little pathway, is a large unhewn boulder stone, roughly 
square, and almost in a line with it at the other end is 
a similar rock. On both of these are placed some of the 
old stones, mostly those that are broken, whilst others 
have been ranged against the walls here and there. For 
the rest, there is in the far-left corner, a railed-off space 
(where, incidentally, I flushed a pheasant off her nest of 
ten eggs,) and here are buried the late proprietor and his 
family. These graves are marked by an exact replica of 
the Oronsay crucifix, and a modernised version of the Keils 
cross, both of which have weathered so as to simulate’ 
antiquity wonderfully closely. There is also a flat stone 
with a modern rendering, very finely done, of a Celtic 
zoomorphic design, of which a modern sword is the centre. 

The ancient stones, of which I counted twenty-two, 
ranging for the most part from 9 in. to 2 ft. high only, 
are picturesquely planted about the graveyard—some 
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in the open, others at the side in the shade of yew trees. 
On the top of the rocky square at the entrance, I noticed 
a water-worn oval stone, which suggested use as a pestle 
in association with some rock basin as mortar. But since 
the adjacent broken oval stone contains a hollow pre- 
sumably too shallow for this or indeed any other purpose 
save one, could it conceivably have been used in connection 
with some local Clachan Brath1 (stones of judgment)? 
At first these rough pieces of rock suggest altars, though, 
whilst neither are orientated, and the lower gives no 
indication of having served any ecclesiastical purpose, I 
did observe on the south face (the front) of the top stone, 
to the left side, a small incised cross within the outline of 
across. But this looks suspiciously as though it had been 
done in quite recent times, and, as the top of the stone is 
very slanting, one concludes the position of both stones, 
as well as their shape, is natural. Against the south-east 
corner of the wall in one place is set a curiously leg-shaped 
piece of stone, weathered very thin, and beside this are 
several gneiss stones, a broken one being marked with a 
cross. There are also here three stones, more or less 
broken, but shewing on the left side of incised crosses, 
holes worn or rubbed through. On one of these, marked 
by a patriarchal cross, the hole, about 14 in. long, is 
below the second arm, and roughly parallel to the shaft of 
the cross. Can this be intended to represent symbolically 
the wound made in Our Lord’s side, and was it done in 
connection with Clachan Brath ceremonies? The two 
other stones are similar, and do not suggest, as does a 
grooved stone on the top of the higher natural rock slab, 
use for the sharpening of tools. 

As regards the stones set up in the graveyard, it is not 
my intention to risk wearying the majority of my readers 


1See Wanderings, p. 376. 
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by passing from one to the other and describing each. 
I shall merely draw attention to one or two of the most 
remarkable, and summarise the unique characteristics of 
the remainder. Most of the stones are of the mica-schist 
of the district; few, if any, are hewn or dressed or shaped 
in any way, but they suggest that the sculptor has simply 
picked up some convenient stone, and, according to its 
shape and size, has ornamented it, and adapted it to its 
purpose. 

The most arresting stone, from every point of view, 
since it is 6 ft. 9 in. high, and is sculptured with a rare 
design in most finished fashion, is now erected on the 
right hand side of Cladh Bhile. On the face of the slab 
is a beautiful floriated design, described by Romilly Allen 
as a “circular hexafoil design—probably a six-armed 
variety of the Chi Rho monogram, the hexafoil being the 
background.” Below is a Maltese cross, still shewing 
faintly traces of ornamentation between the arms, and on 
the obverse is an ‘ equal armed cross with expanding arms 
sunk within a circle "—such as is commonly called a wheel 
cross. While probably this is an early monument, possibly 
it is as late as the thirteenth century. 

From what has already been said, this remarkable 
graveyard will have been visualised as exhibiting a unique 
collection of irregular stones of all sizes and thicknesses, 
some almost as broad as they are high, and most very 
small, indeed almost insignificant, seen from a distance. 
But not only are these stones remarkable in these respects, 
but by reason of the incised designs which are peculiar 
to them. These incisions are, for the most part, of the 
rudest and most primitive character, and though in many 
cases they are so weathered that it is difficult to trace the 
carving with any certainty, yet where they are clear, their 


unusual nature is evident. Crosses, of course, in some 
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form or another, constitute the theme of every carving, and 
they are all used with the utmost lavishness. For instance, 
there is one pillar stone of 4 ft. in height, the face of 
which still shews on its upper half traces of some peculiar 
design worked about the main structure of a cross. Below 
this is a very irregularly incised St. Andrew’s cross, having 
in its angles four small crosses, also done so irregularly 
that they might be either smaller St. Andrew's or Greek 
crosses. On the top edge of the stone is a deeply incised 
square cross above another irregular and slightly incised 
St. Andrew's cross, but there is nothing at all on the back 
of the stone. 

There are many stones on which crosses are shewn within 
crosses: either the incised outline and the enclosed large 
figure, each forming a cross; or there is often a deeply 
incised square cross, making a third, in the centre of the 
design. Many of these crosses have bosses in the angles, 
generally only in two of them, top or bottom, but in one 
curious carving, where the much weathered double incision 
of a cross terminates in coils turning outwards, the two 
top bosses are simply hollows, and those at the bottom 
incised circles. Another very curious stone of about 2 ft. 
high finishes off at the head at an acute angle, and has 
an inverted Latin cross, sculptured in relief, with two 
raised bosses in the top (inverted) angles, above a deeply 
incised square cross, and a similar one below it. On the 
back of this stone there is simply an incised cross with 
equal arms. Variations of the partriarchal cross and of 
the cross crosslet (though their very irregular carving 
conforms to no regular pattern) may be discovered 
amongst the more usual designs. I noticed amongst the 
stones one water-worn boulder about 14 ft. high, incised 
at the top of all four faces with a small square cross.. 
Enough will now have been said to prove the intense and 
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unusual interest of this graveyard—possibly the oldest in 
Argyllshire. 

There runs about half a mile above Cladh Bhile the 
continuance of the track which I mentioned as that which 
was to be gained by going up by the side of the Wee 
Free place of worship. This track, or rather very rough 
cart road, runs for a distance of 5 miles round the Point 
of Knap to the ancient hamlet of Kilmory Knap. On one 
occasion, being companionless for the day, I tramped it 
alone, and though I experienced a variety of repellent 
weather, neither prevailing dullness nor intermittent 
showers were able to eliminate the attractions of this 
route, though indeed they did succeed in replacing colour 
with monotone. As the main lure of the west coast is it 
brokenness, so the appeal of this cart-track was the variety 
of scenery through which it passed. The nature of its 
beginning I have already indicated, but beyond Cove its 
interest increases as it winds its way over a wild stretch of 
moorland, where the outlook over the loch, broken by the 
islands of Gigha and Cara, is very fine. You cross a 
couple of burns, and, whilst near the first I did notice 
a ring-ouzel, the one thing I missed on that walk was the 
presence of birds. Indeed their absence was so marked 
that, in combination with the dullness of the day, it 
imparted quite an eerie note to the expedition. 

After wending your way through a narrow gorge, you 
pass three lonely lochans, and beyond them, hills, on the 
summit of which “‘ forts” are marked on the map. From 
this point there is a descent into the long valley of Abhainn 
Mor, and then when you have crossed the water and 
ascended the next hill, you have a long stretch across a 
bleak moor before you come in sight of the grey outline 
of Jura. That island from this aspect is not, in my opinion, 
at all impressive—indeed, seen from the most favourable 
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viewpoint, its outline fails to rivet attention like Rum or 
Skye, nor has it even the massive attractiveness of Mull. I 
found more interest in trying to pick out Eilean Mor from 
amongst the islands sprinkling the Sound of Jura south of 
Danna, for to me Eilean Mor is an island of adventure. 
Since from the point where you come to a halt to view the 
islands, the landscape begins to be excessively dull, and 
the road, fully in sight, runs through entirely characterless 
country, we will retrace our steps, and in due course visit 
the old clachan of Kilmory from the other direction by a 
really alluring road. 


ParT III 
KILBERRY CASTLE 


BEFORE leaving Achahoish I was anxious to see some 
peculiarly interesting stones and a standing cross in the 
grounds of Kilberry Castle, and so, armed with a letter of 
introduction to Mrs. Campbell, I set out one morning on 
my cycle. It may be that the strenuous efforts required 
to cover the 10} miles, including, in face of a strong wind, 
many tedious hills with a shocking surface, did not pre- 
dispose me to admire the scenery as much as I expected 
to do. Certainly as far as Ormsary—where, by the way, 
I learned there is a local tradition that here St. Columba 
first landed—the run was very attractive. To the inland 
road running past a pine wood and the alluring 
Baranlongart Burn which it first crosses, succeeds the 
ever-welcome sea, and the run by the shore, notable for 
many giant stones, continues some two miles beyond 
Ormsary—a pleasing hamlet. When, however, the road 
strikes inland, the country through which it passes grows 
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increasingly dull and uninteresting, and I gave a sigh of 
relief when I found myself at the point where the road to 
Kilberry Castle leaves the highway. I had no soonen 
reached the castle door than it began to rain, and 
continued in a steady downpour for the rest of the day— 
really quite a grateful change from the wind which it 
replaced. 

My letter of introduction at once secured me the 
kindest welcome from Mrs. Campbell, and, especially 
in view of the hospitality she at once offered me, honour 
and honesty alike compelled me to own to the hostility 
I invariably shewed, on paper, to the Campbell Clan—of 
the past. (Judging from all the Campbells I have ever 
met, the clan in the present day have obviously succeeded 
in living down their past reputation! Not only do they 
shew none of the characteristics which were invariably 
associated with Clan Campbell, but no other clan to-day can 
shew members having more knowledge of, or inspired with 
a greater zeal for, Scottish Gaeldom.) Assuring me that 
my prejudices did not matter, the lady of the castle herself 
took me to see everything of interest in and around it. 
Amongst the relics preserved indoors, there is a remark- 
able stone basin, about 1 ft. in diameter and 6 in. deep, 
with a curved lip and a foot like a cup. All around it are 
leaves beautifully carved in relief and ornamentation in 
the Celtic style, no two designs alike, and although the 
basin has no drain, it was probably the font of the ancient 
parish church. Whilst in England, drains in fonts are 
universal, in Scotland they are by no means so, specially 
in the Western Highlands, and this fact often makes it 
very difficult to determine which stone basins were fonts 
and which were not. 

In place of the old house, which was burnt down about 
1785, there has been appropriately built a very, dignified 
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castle in the old Scottish baronial style—at once an 
example of good taste to, and a standing indictment of, 
Sir Vulgar Moneybaggs, K.B.E., and others who disfigure 
the Highland landscape by the erection of their pretentious 
and horrible ‘‘ mansion houses.” In these hateful modern 
days when increased Death Duties are further bleeding to 
death the old landed proprietors, if poor Scottish Gaeldom 
must increasingly suffer invasion by alien plutocrats, they 
might at least refrain from permanently stamping a record 
of their vulgarity on the scenery. 

Built on the site of the old castle, the present Kilberry 
Castle has inset above the front doorway two interesting 
stones. The topmost, triangular in shape, bears the 
following initials and date, thus: 


Ao 
H. M'D. 
1497 


This stone, the present Kilberry conjectures, is a relic of 
the monastery, commemorating some work completed by 
the abbot or prior whose initials were H. M'D., finished 
Anno Christi 1497. Beneath this on another stone, an 
epitome of the history of the castle is given: ‘‘ Plundered 
and burned by Captain Proby, an English pirate, 1513. 
Rebuilt by F. C., 1844.” 

The chief interest, however, of Kilberry centres in the 
sculptured stones that bear witness to the fact that, 
adjacent to the castle, there was an ancient burial-ground 
and the original parish church, which stood on the right 
bank of Kilberry Water, and was called probably after its 
founder—either St. Berach, Abbat of Cluan Cairpthe in 
Roscommon, or one of the many saints called Barr. Of 
St. Berach practically nothing is known; if, however, the 
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founder were St. Barr, this is probably St. Finbar, a sixth 
century bishop, the founder and patron saint of Cork, 
who is identified with Davaar, St. Barr’s Island, off 
Campbeltown. 

Local tradition, though unsupported by documentary, 
evidence, is persistent in its statement that Kilberry was 
the site of a monastery, and, at no distance from the front 
of the house, the lady of Kilberry took me over the sodden 
ground, now beautifully wooded, where there are traces of 
foundations, but whether it was here that the alleged 
monastery or the ancient parish church stood, appears 
to be a moot question. Despite the steady downpour, 
Mrs. Campbell, taking me through the beautifully- 
wooded grounds, shewed me the monastery stream and 
the three artificial fish ponds, leading one out of the other 
—identical in type with those I subsequently saw at 
Bridgend, in the old parish of Kilarrow, Islay. Later, 
Mrs. Campbell kindly took me even further afield to the 
shore, where, though it was impossible in such weather to 
see anything of the scenery, she showed me the traditional 
port of the monastery—a most attractive and well-sheltered 
little harbour. 

Present interest, however, attaches almost exclusively: 
to the cross, standing just opposite the front doorway of 
the castle, and the remarkable collection of stones set in, 
or around, the wall in the background. All these are 
justly Kilberry’s pride; and to them Colonel White, in his 
fascinating Archeological Sketches in Kintyre, was the first 
to draw attention, illustrating them all with his skilled 
pencil. As regards the standing cross, the facts that the 
head has been riveted on to the shaft, and that the dog- 
tooth ornamenting the edges of the front of this head is 
not continued down the shaft, certainly justify a surmise 
that two different crosses have been pieced together. 


Face of the Kilberry Cross. 
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This surmise is further strengthened on closer examination, 
for the sculpturing of the head is much more ornate than 
that of the shaft. It was about 1851-2 that the late 
Kilberry, when a small boy, struck a stone he could not 
move when digging a garden for himself. His father came 
to the rescue, and a few inches below the soil laid bare the 
present top of the cross, which, 6-or 7 years later, was 
affixed by a local mason to the shaft, which then stood 
about 10 yds. west from its present site. 

On the front of the cross, the solid head has in 
the centre a somewhat grotesque representation of the 
Crucifixion. The Redeemer is shewn as a contorted 
Figure, His left arm greatly curved, its hand stretching 
above the transom of the cross as though raised in 
blessing: the Sacred Head, with a long lock of hair 
on either side, almost leaning on the right arm: and 
the Face, though now so weathered as to be featureless, 
yet shewing no trace of beard. The loin cloth-reaches 
from the waist to the knee, and the right leg is much 
bent, and the left drawn up considerably beneath it. 
A very unconventional design of intertwined foliage 
springing from the foot of the cross, entirely. fills in the 
space on the stone on either side of the Crucified. The 
cross on which the Redeemer hangs springs from a 
prostrate animal, probably intended as a dragon to repre- 
sent Satan vanquished. The dog-tooth ornament round 
this upper part of the stone cross would date it, were it in 
England, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
during which period Early English architecture, with 
its characteristic dog-tooth ornament, prevailed. In 
Scotland, however, more especially in remote districts like 
this, the style probably prevailed much later. 

As regards the much less ornate shaft, there is 
in the middle, between three rows of parallel lines, 
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a panel under a simple arch headed by a cross 
pattée. Within is the figure of a mitred ecclesiastic 
in a chasuble, his right hand raised in blessing, 
his left holding a cross-staff. This feature presents a 
problem which Colonel White did not recognise, for he 
wrongly calls it a crozier. A crozier or pastoral staff, the 
symbol of the bishop’s office as chief shepherd of his flock, 
was originally a simple crook such as shepherds used. 
In the Middle Ages it became elaborately ornamented after 
the fashion with which we are familiar. In addition to his 
crozier, an Archbishop is distinguished by a cross-staff, 
which is really his private processional cross, borne before 
him, whilst he himself carries his crozier. But on monu- 
ments and seals, the cross staff is often represented in the 
hand to signify the episcopal rank of the bearer. One is 
familiar with one or two such representations of archbishops 
where the cross staff is precisely similar to that borne 
by the figure shewn in this niche of the Kilberry Cross. 
But since the diocese of Argyll never had an archbishop,! 
I am driven again to my old conclusion that this diocese 
of the West Highlands had an ecclesiastical ‘‘ Use ”’ of its 
own, never formulated, of course, but dictated alike by its 
remoteness from ecclesiastical centres and by its poverty. 
If this surmise be correct, it would explain this and many 
other puzzles on these stones, where features depicted do 
not conform to any known ecclesiastical ‘‘ Use.” Thus the 
figure here may represent a bishop, or it may be a mitred 
abbat, in which event it would tend to confirm local 
tradition that Kilberry was the site of a monastery. 


1 There was, however, in 1492, Robert, Bishop of the Isles, who obtained 
a charter from John, Lord of the Isles, granting him the church of 
Kilberry, “ which was united to the bishopric of a mensal church” (Keith). 


This cross might quite well commemorate him—or the patron, or some 
other, saint. 
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Beneath this puzzling figure, and an intricate and very 
irregular design of Celtic traceries of mixed pattern, there 
is the figure of a man on a rearing horse, of which the 
tail nearly reaches the ground. Colonel White calls the 
man unarmed, and speaks of his “ pointed headdress,” 
from which he judges him, for some occult reason, to be 
an ecclesiasiic. But to my eyes the figure looks like a 
wartlor wearing the characteristic conical helmet known 
as the bascinet—the clogaid of the West Highlands—and 
bearing a shield, whilst the protrusion on his back suggests 
the pommel of a claymore, which was commonly carried 
over the back. On the reverse side of the cross, the head 
shews no trace of any sculpture whatever, but down the 
shaft rums a good example of Celtic leaf tracery, 
terminating in a very fine specimen of zoomorphic design: 
two dogs rampant addorsée. 

The base of the cross, a large square stone, is also full 
of interest. As you face the front of the cross, you note 
in the left hand corner a circular hollow, and at the edge, 
rounded indentations. These latter are said to have been 
made by the knees of penitents who were enjoined to give 
evidence of the sorrow professed for the sins to which they 
had confessed by using a stone after the fashion of a 
pestle in a mortar, so as to wear a hole in the base as they 
knelt before the cross. There is everything in the position 
of the respective hollows to make such a penance quite 
feasible, and I have seen other crosses with similar hollows 
in their sole-plates, or bases, though in the case of one on 
Islay, a different purpose is alleged for the practice. Both 
practices probably have an idea in common with the use of 
the clachan brath (stones of judgment), which were used on 
Iona and elsewhere for the purpose of rubbing holes in the 
stone, on the surface of which they were laid. As you face 
the back of the cross, in the right hand corner, and opposite 
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that in which is the circular hole, is scored a sundial— 
this again not a unique example on a cross sole-plate. 
In front of this side of the cross lies a hexagonal stone 
basin, which was, possibly, the holy water stoup of the 
old church. Stones for husking barley are of a cruder 
form. 

Built upright into the wall of the modern family burial 
enclosure behind the cross, are two full-length figures of 
knights in high relief, but as they are both essentially 
similar to others more often seen by the general public, 
I shall wait till we reach Oronsay before describing the 
characteristic armour. Two other tombstones, the larger 
one of which was recovered from one of the fish ponds 
already mentioned, are now so badly weathered that it is 
difficult to make out most of the designs shewn by Colonel 
White. The three other stones sketched by him, and the 
most remarkable of any, are happily in better condition. 
There is first, rescued from the site of the old church or 
monastery, a panel sculptured with a very spirited repre- 
sentation of a combless bird, called locally ‘‘ St. Peter’s 
Cock.” But that cockfighting was not introduced into 
Scotland till the middle of the seventeenth century, 
I should have supposed this bird to represent a game 
cock, as so many details suggest fighting: the clipped wing 
and comb, and the foot on the ground, with its five claws, 
the spurring attached for a fight. 

The second slab is much more curious, and in its 
ormamentation and arrangement suggests nothing so 
much as a stone prepared for use in a game. First 
at the top, side by side, the long way of the stone, 
are what look like two dominoes with six dots apiece., 
Below these, to one side of a rectangle almost square, 
is a boss with a hole in the centre, a horizontal line 
halving the space to the left of the boss, and underneath 
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are two parallel lines of dots, seven in each. A second 
panel, of the same size as that above, has the pierced 
boss on the left side and three parallel horizontal lines on 
the other side. In the third and last panel, the bottom of 
which is broken off, in what remains, three vertical parallel 
lines, and three parallel lines of dots, three in each line, 
are placed side by side above a third pierced boss almost 
directly in line with the one in the second panel, and this 
has a horizontal line on its right. Having no knowledge 
whatever of table games either in theory or in practice, 
_l am unable to say if there is any known game suggested 
by this extraordinary piece of sculpture. 

It is the third stone that Colonel White considers 
the most remarkable of all, for he discovered on 
it a ‘‘rude approximation to the crescent and sceptre,” 
two of those baffling symbols associated with the 
ancient monuments of the eastern part of Scotland. 
Though this stone is considerably weathered, it is still 
possible to make out its very crude and large sculpturing. 
At the top, just above the sceptre, are three triangles 
with pierced bosses in the centre of each, and these are 
set so as to form a Maltese cross with the bottom arm 
missing. Below the crescent, the rude bald design of loops 
seems in keeping with the rude, irregular shape of the 
stone itself. 

When my examination of these extremely interesting 
stones was completed, my most generous hostess sought to 
press still further kindnesses upon me. Though I declined 
these, my memory carries the impress of a hospitality that 
could not have been outdone in old days by Clan Donald, 
whose hospitality was proverbial. 
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CHAPTER II - 


BY LAND AND SEA AROUND TAYVALLICH 


Part I 


TAYVALLICH AND KEILS 


i the-way routes in preference to conventional 
Yi ways, experience has proved that they are 
generally in every respect much more inter- 
esting. Certainly they gre—on the map, but unfortunately 
only a few of the highly original and exciting journeys 
I have planned in this fashion, and which, on the map, 
seem easily possible, prove to be really practicable when 
a considerable amount of substantial luggage is one’s 
necessary accompaniment. Enterprising spirits rebel 
against tamely returning by the same way they came, and, 
as we were moving on to Tayvallich from Achahoish, there 
was, by the map, actually a choice of alternatives, both 
more direct than the route by Ardrishaig. The more 
engaging—provided the weather was propitious—was to 
take a boat from the head of Loch Caolisport, and sail 
direct to Tayvallich round the Point of Knap and up Loch 
Sween. The alternative was to take a car—or a cart— 
over to Kilmory Knap by the track marked on the map, 
and thence proceed to Ashfield, whence a boat would ferry 
us and our luggage across to Tayvallich. But, alas, the 
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map fostered false hopes. The sailing scheme was initially 
ruled out by the fact that there was no boat to sail. I had 
discovered for myself that the cart track over to Kilmory 
Knap was impossible even for the most heroic of West 
Highland “‘machines,” which usually stick at nothing. And 
even had we found one sufficiently sturdy to negotiate that 
rough and broken track, we should have arrived at Ashfield 
and been stuck there for lack of the boat, so readily 
imagined on the map, to take us across Loch a’ Bhealaich. 
So nothing remained but the round-about route by © 
Ardrishaig, returning as we came, and there changing into 
the vehicle for Tayvallich. 

Quite apart from scenery, I have never yet encountered 
a tame journey in the Highlands: there is always some- 
thing to lift it out of the common rut of ordinary 
experiences elsewhere. On this occasion our luggage (not 
for the first time) provided the excitement. As there was 
a long interval between the arrival at Ardrishaig of the 
two motor mails that were our present concern, we decided 
to pass the time by lunching at the Royal Hotel. We did 
not, however, leave the pier before we received a solemn 
assurance that our four pieces of luggage, all plainly 
labelled and left all together in a heap outside the store, 
would infallibly be put on board the conveyance that was 
to pick us up as it passed the Hotel on its return journey. 
We were duly lifted, but at once I became apprehensive 
because of the invisibility of our luggage. However, we 
were temporarily lulled by the information that it was 
aboard a companion car which was just ahead of us. It 
turned out that this was the Achnamara mail, which 
followed the same road till the Post Office at Bellanoch 
was reached, when the transfer of the luggage was made. 
Why, with abundance of room at the start in the large 
Tayvallich car, our luggage should have been deposited 
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in the smaller one, only to give the trouble of a transfer- 
ence at the parting of the ways at Bellanoch, remains a 
complete mystery. 

Lochgilphead is, unfortunately, one of the many 
Highland country towns, such as Portree, Port Ellen, 
Tobermory, and Inveraray, which have been erected 
on strict Calvinistic principles to enter a protest, as 
permanent as may be, against the natural beauty of the 
situation. This is accomplished by building the most 
grimly and gauntly ugly structures to devastate, as much 
as man possibly can, the God-given scenery. The angels 
must weep as they look down on these evidences of man’s 
perversity which so nearly succeeds in destroying every 
vestige of the loveliness so lavishly bestowed by the 
Creator’s hand. Indeed, it was with a sigh of thankfulness 
that we left Lochgilphead at last behind us, though it is 
not until the hamlet of Cairnbaan is reached that the 
scenery by road begins to be of interest. At this point, 
and for some distance onward, however, the pleasant 
country through which the Crinan Canal flows is not at all 
typical of Highland scenery, suggesting much more the 
placid and peaceful plain coursed by some well-ordered 
English river, for even the lane of shady trees is not 
missing. It is only when you come out of the trees, and 
in sight of the wooded hills beyond the great moss and 
the Crinan Canal, that you feel the ruggedness of the 
sterner hills gives promise of further characteristics more 
distinctively Highland. 

Leaving the two mail carts halted at Bellanoch Post 
Office, the one to make our luggage over to the other, we set 
out on the road to Tayvallich. After a climb of a little over 
a mile, you reach the point where the road forks, just at the 
end of a lochan on the left and at the head of beautiful 
Loch Coille a Bharra. Here is placed, in an ideal situation, 
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the dignified War Memorial to the Fallen of Knapdale, a 
very fine replica of the imposing cross of Kildalton in Islay. 
War Memorials in the Highlands, unfortunately, like those 
elsewhere, range from the purely banal, and the frankly 
atrocious, to the rarely beautiful, and this is certainly one 
of the latter. Indeed, nothing could make a more striking 
appeal than this simple, skilfully erected cross, so suited 
to its setting—glorious scenery in every direction. 

The Tayvallich road lies on the right of this parting 
of the ways, and you find yourself tramping along between 
hills and moorland, taking a sharp turn to the right, and 
then ... her bend in the same direction before you are in 
a line with Caol Scotnish, as the topmost arm of Loch 
Sween is called. Within this sweep taken by the road is 
comprised both Kilmory Oib and Druim an Duin, the 
interests and remarkable features of which I have 
described in a previous volume.1 Leaving the road and 
-rassing the rough grass land to the head of Caol Scotnish, 

vell worth while to halt for a little, and take a back- 
ward glance over the way you have come. Green hills rise 
in peak or in rounded outline, richly wooded at their base, 
and through them winds in and out the white ribbon of the 
road, very clearly defined even on a dull day. Turning 
round, and looking in another direction, the prospect is 
equally alluring. Even if clouds persistently obscure the 
face of the sun, and thus the colouring is sober, or 
even sombre, it is merely beauty of another order to that 
which you may see on a bright day. The tide is out, and 
the grey water loiters in and out amongst the deep fringing 
of golden brown seaweed in the foreground. On the left, 
above a rocky base, a beautifully wooded tongue of land 
thrusts itself into the gaping jaw of Loch Sween in the far 
distance, beyond which rise tiers of hills in graceful 


1 Wanderings, pp. 475-480. 
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contours. On the right are similarly satisfying hilly out- 
lines, richly wooded, but at one point disfigured by an alien 
intrusion of architecture, in every line an advertisement 
of the commercial spirit that regards everything in terms 
of trade. By the shore on this side runs the road, and 
sailing serenely on the water are two swans, which do their 
best to distract the mind from the atrocities of which man 
is guilty. 

It was evening when, having resumed the road and 
tramped the lovely length of Caol Scotnish, we swung 
round the bend to come in sight of Tayvallich, which, with 
its little houses ranging from the beautiful native building 
in stone and thatch, through others slate-roofed to the 
latest variety of modern erections, may be said to outline 
the shore of Loch a’ Bhealaich, from which the village gets 
its name. This loch within a loch is a very fine expanse 
of water, across which stretches a chain of rocky islets 
roughly from the point of the road to Sron Bheith, the 
imposing wooded headland on the right.. Seen at sunset, 
this loch has special charms, for even if the sun be pent! 
within the clouds, it yet may break out sufficiently to catch 
the ripples on the water and dance with them, and to draw 
a line of shimmering silver across the sea. Or it may be 

“The gate of orient jars, 
And lo, the golden sun in heavenly guise— 
Divinely glorious sight for angel eyes— 


Comes forth full-robed to meet at Heaven’s bars 
Her bridegroom ocean.” 


In any case, who can turn away so long as the last 
lingering change in the opal lines trembles on the hilis on 
the further side of the loch, or whilst there is a reflection 
left upoa the surface of the water? 

TYayvallich is in the medern parish of North Knapdale, 
created in 1734, though there seems to be no record of 
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any pre-Reformation clergy in the old parish. But in 
view of the malicious delight commonly taken by Presby- 
terians who, with more regard for preserving fictions 
pleasing to them than for unpalatable facts, persist in 
calling the Scottish Episcopal Communion the “ English 
Church,” it is interesting to notice some post-Reformation 
facts regarding Knapdale. Calderwood gives amongst the 
supporters of Episcopacy at the Glasgow Assembly of 
1610, a gentleman with the very ‘‘ English” name of 
Mr. John Makcallum, parson of Knapdale. He was pre- 
sented to that benefice in 1609 by James VI., and was a 

son of the family of Poltalloch, a family which, preferring 

to hold fast to old traditions rather than to follow new 

fashions in religion, still stands firmly to the Scottish 

[Episcopal] Church. Again, in the list of the clergy or- 

dained by the restored and reformed Scottish Episcopate 

from 1611 to 1638, is the name of Dugald Campbell (no 

English name), A.M. of Glasgow. He became incumbent 

of Knapdale in 1620, and, surprising as it may seem in 

an ‘‘ English ’? Churchman, he was a translator not only 

of the Psalms, but of a great part of the rest of the Bible 

into Gaelic! Dugald Campbell apparently ministered in 

Knapdale till 1658, when he went on a mission to Lochaber 

—a very hopeless one, I imagine, in a district in which to 

this day nearly all the natives are devout members of the 

Roman Church. There was yet another “ English” 

Church incumbent, a Mr. William Campbell, who held the 
benefice of Knapdale until the Revolution, when he was 
ousted or dispossessed—possibly by means more material 
than spiritual, if, as often happened, Presbytery 
summoned to its assistance military force. Thence- 
forward, apparently, Presbyterianism (cradled in Geneva) 
suffered no more from the intrusion of these Episcopalian 
‘aliens ’’! 
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Though probably most people would think the ex- 
ploration of an ancient graveyard might most fittingly be 
left to the end of a visit, it is usually the first object of 
hoped-for interest which I explore. That of Tayvallich is to 
be found at Carsaig—almost on the shore of a bay which, 
naturally beautiful, has been made so hideous with houses 
newly built in the most execrable taste, that it is really 
impossible for any one with the slightest sense of beauty 
to look either to right or left without shuddering. 

The only monument of any interest in the churchyard 
is Carn Coinneach, of which our host told me the following 
story. The cairn gets its name from one Kenneth 
MacLaine, who in the reign of James VI. raided Knapdale 
and met at Carsaig Bay with Campbell, the laird of Obbe 
—the land about Caol Scotnish. Obbe taxed MacLaine 
with his evil deeds, and declared ‘‘ Before the sun goes 
down, your head will be off, and my head in the bosom of 
your wife!” Immediately after this prophecy, the laird 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Look at that big ship going down the Sound 
of Jura!” Turning his head round to look at the vessel, 
MacLaine was promptly stabbed by Campbell,? and the 
cairn marks the place of his burial. 

Throughout our short stay at Tayvallich on this 
occasion, the weather was both sulky and truculent, for 
when it refrained from raining, it was very dull, and a 
disagreeable wind invariably blew in the direction most 
averse to whatever expedition we planned. Consequently 
on the day which we had decided to spend in a boat 
amongst the allurements of the islands, a peculiarly 
perverse wind did its best to thwart us, and at least 
succeeded in recalling sympathetically to our minds the 
labours of galley slaves. 


2But Currie, in his rare little book on North Knapdale, calls the Laird 
Macilebhearnaig, and later refers to him as Graham. 
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The Fairy, Islands nestle in the enclosed reach of 
water that runs parallel with the lower half of Caol 
Scotnish and on its further side—a stretch that no 
one with anything of an explorer’s spirit could possibly 
leave unnavigated. So long as we were within the 
shelter of the inner basin of Loch a’ Bhealaich, rowing 
was easy, but as soon as we got outside, and increasingly 
as we neared the point round which we had to turn, it 
became a case for pulling hard against a strong current, 
When, however, determined tugging at the oars got us 
into comparative shelter, we were able to consider where 
we would first land to hunt for nests. We saw a swan 
sailing ahead, and as we drew into the shelter of an island, 
a duck, with a perturbed quacking, flew off just above our 
heads. Unfortunately, we had no chance of making out 
what kind of duck we had disturbed, so unexpected was 
her appearance, and so swift her disappearance; but, 
thinking she might have a nest where she flew off, we put 
the boat into the shore alongside, and soon clambered up 
over the rocky side of the island. 

It was a beautiful islet, where craggy rocks com- 
peted with heather for domination, and here and there 
patches of wild hyacinths were breaking’ into bloom. 
Soon, snuggled down in a setting of these flowers, 
we found the- duck’s nest, cosily made of dry reeds 
and grasses at the bottom of a hole in the bank near the 
water, and containing nine large cream-coloured eggs. 
When we had finished our examination of this nest, we 
stood up to survey the rest of the island, and then, without 
saying a word, my friend laid her hand on my arm and 
pointed to some distance ahead. There, in the vicinity of 
the serenely sailing swan, sat his mate, evidently from her 
attitude, and to our great delight, on a nest. With 
anecdotes of the ferocities of swans in our minds, we 
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advanced slowly and with the utmost caution, but so far 
from either swan shewing any tendency to attack us, they 
both seemed more timid than anything else, and we were 
still a good distance from the swan on the nest when she 
got up and walked off to join her mate in the water. 
Congratulating ourselves on our good fortune, we walked 
quietly right up to the nest—a small mound covered with 
beautiful white down on which rested two large, oval, pale 
green eggs. Soft white feathers were strewn all round the 
nest, which had been made where the ground was white 
with blossoms of thickly-clustered scurvygrass, and just 
beyond came the edge of the island, gay with a border of 
sea-pinks. As we did not wish to keep the swan off the 
eggs too long, we passed on to look out for other nests of 
other birds—gulls screaming above our heads leaving us 
in no doubt as to where they had planned their nurseries. 
Indeed we had to be careful where we trod, both to avoid 
these and the numerous scrapes where oystercatchers, in 
their seemingly casual fashion, had laid their eggs. It is 
an extremely interesting thing to pass from nest to nest of 
the same species, and note, how even in one nest, the eggs 
will vary so greatly both in colour and shape as to suggest 
that they must have been laid by a different species of bird. 

After we had explored the whole island, we returned to 
our boat, noting in passing—at a distance—that the swan 
was on her nest again. We had not gone very far over 
the water before a pair of sandpipers gave us good reason 
to suppose they had a nest at a point of land by which we 
were then passing. So we agreed to land again, and pulled 
up our boat alongside what we then considered a 
convenient spit of rock, and, after making her secure, we 
began looking about us. To cut a long story short, not 
a nest of any description did we find upon that tongue of 
land, over which it was very difficult to wall: by reason 
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of the astonishing number of fallen trees with which the 
ground was cumbered. Indeed, this quantity of dead 
timber proved to be the only distinctive feature of the little 
peninsula, so, after lunch, we decided to re-embark, and 
made for our boat. We found her grounded, but the sight 
caused us no dismay, because we anticipated no sort of 
trouble in getting her off. We were badly mistaken, For 
nearly an hour we toiled to get that boat afloat. We 

pushed and we tugged, we got inside her and tried to 

shove off with the oars, to backwater her off, but all to no 
purpose. At last, I, being the hefty one of the pair, said 

that if my friend would lend me her Wellingtons, I would 

get into the water and try to heave the boat that way. 

Promising I would not let the water over the tops of the 
boots (several sizes too large for me), I got them, and 
entered the water. Proceeding at first cautiously and 
carefully, I failed to stir the boat, but in my determination 
to budge it, I became utterly reckless, and, plunging in 
wildly, over poured the water into the boots! But I did 
get our craft off the rocks, and if my friend suffered from 
cold and wet footgear in consequence, I was shortly to be 
in worse case. 

This was when, half-an-hour or so later, another 
island tempted. us to land. It was mainly a low, 
long rocky reef, and we were sure there must be any 
number of nests upon it. But though | walked from end 
to end, I only discovered, at the far extremity, an oyster- 
catcher’s nest, and it was not the sight of that, but the 
charm of the outlook up to the head of the inlet—an ideal 
haven in its peaceful beauty—that kept me standing there 
for a little while. When I returned to the other end where 
I had left my friend near the boat, and reported I had had 
no luck, we agreed to embark again. I unfastened the 
boat from the rock to which we had moored it, and rashly 
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flung the painter on board, intending at once to follow it. 
But the current was so strong that I could not hold the 
boat, and was snatched off the island clinging to the 
gunwale, and carried at once out of reach of my much- 
dismayed friend, who was left marooned upon the rocks. 
Fearing that any attempt on my part to clamber on board 
might upset the boat, I chose the only other, and most 
unattractive, alternative of dropping into the water. The 
icy cold shock almost bereft me of speech, and it was only 
with chattering teeth that I was able to stammer out that 
I was all right. Fortunately, the water was only waist 
high, and, still clinging to the boat till my friend was 
able to seize it, I scrambled on shore, and, reminding her 
of the Macdonald motto, assured her I should be none the 
worse of this very literal sample of the ‘‘ sea.” 
of the very mushy condition of the lower half of my attire, 
we decided it would perhaps be as well to cut the day’s 
expedition short, so, very regretfully on my part, it was 
as early as 3 P.M. when we turned the boat’s nose for the 
homeward journey. By this time the wind had risen, and, 
even in the shelter of the inlet the water was ruffled. No 
sooner did we reach the point, where the swirl of the 
currents rushing round the corner could be felt, than our 
toil at those oars began in real earnest, and steering 
without a rudder added to our sufficiently heavy labours. 
It took us a good one and a half hours to get back to the 
landing stage from which we started—a distance we could 
easily have rowed within half an hour under more normal 
conditions. Fortunately, the exercise had prevented me 
from reaching a shivering stage, and a prompt change of 
clothes and a glass of toddy left me nothing at all the 
worse for the ducking. 

Next day we thought it was the turn of the land to 
display its attractions, so we explored the peninsula of 
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Taynish on foot. Going southwards, the road soon leaves 
the highway on the left, and, after climbing a short hill, 
with a fine view over Loch a’ Bhealaich on the left, we 
turned to the right and pursued our way through attractive 
woodland just beginning to shew the awakening of spring. 
Once we caught a glimpse of a few fallow deer, but for 
the most part the sole attraction was the lovely landscape. 
Unfortunately, as all over the Highlands, much tree 
cutting during the War had turned thick woodland into 
a barren desolation, and we had in consequence to traverse 
one devastated stretch of considerable extent after we had 
passed the charming waters of Loch Taynish. In the 
middle of this cutting, however, we were allured from the 
main road by a track on the left that the map shewed us 
led by a mill to the shores of Loch Sween. When we 
reached the mill, we found it a very desolate ruin, but 
around it and beyond the outlook was most picturesque. 
It was this mill, so our host subsequently told us, with 
which the then Earl of Argyll rewarded the boat’s crew 
from Tayvallich that had rescued his sister from drowning 
on the famous Lady’s Rock (Leith Sgeir), the islet between 
Lismore and Duart Castle in the Sound of Mull.3 
Tayvallich tradition has it that she was taken secretly that 
night, as the water was rising, and conveyed to Oibmore, 
where she was sheltered till she was sufficiently recovered 
to be taken to Inveraray. 

The gift of a mill was of much greater value than might 
appear on the surface. When mills were introduced, the 
use of the hand mill, (or quern stones,) was prohibited. 
Alexander III. enacted in 1284 that ‘na man sall presume 
to grind Quheit (wheat), Maishlach (?), or Rye, with a 


3 Currie says the mill was at Kilmory Oib (where the ruins of a mill are 
also still to be seen). Jor the story of the “Lady’s Rock,” see p. 297. 
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Hand Mylne, except he be compellit be storm, or be in 
lack of mylnes quhilk suld grind the samen.” As a penalty 
for the use of the quern, the culprit was to forfeit the 
thirteenth part of the corn ground—this was the ‘“‘multure” 
—and for a repetition of the offence, he was to “tyne 
(lose) his hand-mylne perpetuallie.” Not only did the 
miller receive a certain proportion of the corn ground as_ 
his ‘‘ multure,” but the laird received his ‘‘ thirlage,” that 
is, his proportion of the grain grown on his land, which 
had to be ground at a certain mill. The law subsequently 
empowered the laird to permit the miller to search out and 
break ali querns, although the use of these, often kept 
hidden away, persisted in out of the way parts of the 
Highlands to within living memory. 

Regaining the main road, we pursued it through the 
fascinating woodland to its end, hoping to find on Linne 
Mbuirich a far wider range of wild fowl than we actually 
did. On the way, literally on the road at the foot of a tree 
root, we discovered a thrush sitting tightly on her nest. 
She allowed me to advance close enough to photograph 
her thus, but on the loch we only saw the very familiar 
eiderducks instead of the many varieties of other ducks, 
less familiar to us, we had hoped to see. . 

Although we did not see Keils and Eilean Mor in the 
same day, yet the weather on each day and on both 
occasions when I visited these two places was identical, 
leaving, as usual, something to be desired. On the first 
occasion the heat haze that overhung everything was so 
intense that practically all the distance was entirely 
obliterated, and even the middle distance was dim and 
indistinct. On the second occasion the day was also dull, 
but it was a bleak and extremely boisterous wind to which 
we took exception. Under these circumstances, we found 
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the latter part of the journey in both cases extremely dull, 
due partly to the nature of the roads. 

The neighbourhood of Tayvallich is literally strewn 
with objects of archzological interest, but as this is not 
an antiquarian treatise, I shall only draw attention to the 
more notable remains as we pass them. As far as old 
Ulva, you pursue the same highway alike for Keils and 
Eilean Mor (when reached by way of Danna), and, visiting 
Keils first, five miles south of Tayvallich, we will pursue a 
leisurely course in order to enjoy the first part of the road. 
The first mile climbs inland over the neck of land that 
separates Loch a’ Bhealaich from the head of Linnhe 
Mhuirich, to which it drops after you have obtained from 
the summit a most glorious view of the whole length of 
that beautiful little loch. Indeed, it is here, when you 
come in view of this arm of Loch Sween, that you find 
some of the most irresistible pictures in the whole length 
of the road from Bellanoch. Halt just short of two 
magnificent trees on the left, and look down the length of 
the loch. On either side the soft wooded contours follow 
an irregular course, shewing the shore broken up into 
baylets and sheltered shadows, whilst the road, similarly 
erratic in its intertwinings, is here lost to sight and there 
emerges once more. Starting on again after this pause, 
you tramp steadily for a. mile, the low unassertive hills' 
and the rugged moorland on the right providing a good 
foil to the peaceful shores of the loch. Then comes a turn 
in the road, and suddenly you are confronted by an 
imposing rocky height rising sheerly from a little bay of 
the sea. Just before you reach this, however, there is to 
be noticed. (after some search!) by the roadside on the 
right, near a little burn, a stone with a hollow in it, known 
locally as the “ priest’s stone,” and said to have been used 
by, itinerant priests of the Roman Church for baptising 
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members of their flock: a statement which, in view of 
constant local tradition, there is no reason to doubt. But 
the main interest at this point centres on the other side’ 
of the road, both in the loch itself and in the fort on the 
summit of Dun Mhuirich. Before we ascended this, we sat 
for a while upon the alluring shore below to watch the 
birds. Several oyster-catchers had their nests round about 
us, but what interested us chiefly was the ternery on a 
rocky islet out in the loch opposite Dun Mhuirich, This 
rock was so smothered with terns that it might have been 
covered with snow—until a heron, with dignified flight, 
came slowly flapping past. Then the terns rose in their 
might, and with their characteristic screech, overwhelming 
in its intensity, mobbed the unoffending heron, which, 
apparently, had no right to fly past their rock! 

After this little incident, we turned our attention to Dun 
Mhuirich, ascending it by the easy slope from the south. 
Here we found a rude flight of steps leading into the outer 
oval wall that forms the outwork of the fort itself, also oval 
in form, but not now shewing any entrance, though the 
break on the south, where is now a fallen mass of stones, 
may indicate its position. Within the fort proper, which 
measures 54 ft. by 38 ft., it is difficult amidst the growth 
of nettles and other weeds to distmguish the ground plan 
of some secondary buildings of which there are yet traces 
—in the south-east corner and on the west side. The walls 
of the outwork, which are still about 4 ft. high in places, 
are well built, and vary in thickness from 9 ft. at the 
entrance to 6 feet at the west end, the south requiring very 
little artificial addition to its own natural defence. The 
terrace enclosed by the outwork averages about 18 ft. 
in width, and, whilst a fine view is obtained from this point 
of vantage, it is as nothing compared with that from the 

precincts of the fort itself. Especially with the blossoms 
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of blackthorn growing up amongst the fallen stones in 
the foreground, the outlook northward over the country 
is one of rare beauty. But in order to enjoy it, you must 
be free from the rude wind that speedily blew us down 
from the summit of the fort. On the west side, Dun 
Mhuirich rises sheerly from a marsh, and on the south, 
where the glaciated rocks impart to it a striking 
appearance, the approach is also precipitous. Hereafter 
the rest of the road, deadly straight and level, is quite, 
unremarkable, except that here 

“Stooping showers 

Have sandalled the feet of May with flowers.” 
Certainly the wayside flowers, growing in great profusion, 
do their best to atone for lack of other interests in the 
absence of any distant view. 

Originally the whole district of Knapdale, in which is 
Keils on the north side of little Loch na Cille, formed one 
parish called Cill Mhic o’ Charmaig, that is ‘‘ the burying- 
ground of the son of O’ Carmaig.” According to Bishop 
Forbes, the great authority on Scottish Saints, this par- 
ticular one was Abban Mac ua Charmaig, whose festival 
is observed on March 16th—noft St. Cormac, the famous 
voyager, the Abbot of Durrow and friend of St. Columba, 
with whom others have identified Carmaig. Cormac 
preceded Carmaig by forty-three years, and has a separate 
festival, but of Carmaig, apart from dedications to him, 
including probably Kilmahumaig at Crinan, nothing is 
known. 

Muir, the well-read and highly-esteemed antiquary, is 
disposed to think, with every good reason, that the 
dedication to St. Carmaig here at Keils has reference 
only to the burial-ground, the old name of the 
parish possibly originating, as I conjecture, from the 
obsequies of that saint within its bounds, the con- 
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secration thus extending over the wider district to 
which he was known in life. Muir further thinks, 
for reasons I have already given, that the church at 
Keils probably owes its origin to St. Columba. If he 
were indeed at Cove, this is extremely likely. But what- 
ever its dedication, Keils latterly became dependent upon 
the Abbots of Kilwinning in Ayrshire until the religious 
revolution closed its history as far as anything of interest 
is concerned. 

To gain the church and churchyard, you turn up on 
your right a short way off the road, and find them in the 
shelter of a low, rocky hill. The church, surrounded by 
a stone wall, is of the early Romanesque or Irish type, 
perhaps dating from about the eleventh century. It is a 
rudely-constructed oblong, externally 42 ft. by 21 ft., 
roofless, but not greatly dilapidated, and not at all remark- 
able. The entrance is by a broken doorway to the west 
end of the north side; there are three windows only, the 
one at the east end alone having a circular head, whilst 
the west wall, as is usual in these churches, is blank. In 
these old West Highland churches you invariably find the 
light concentrated upon the east end, for the priest was 
the only one for whom light was wanted. 

In a north-easterly direction, on higher ground, about 
100 ‘yds. above the church, is one of the oldest free- 
standing crosses in Argyllshire, like that at Kilmartin, 
probably of twelfth century date. Of blue slate, and 93 ft. 
high, it stands in the middle of a slightly raised stone 
platform of circular form. The cross is typically Irish in 
that, unlike the Scoto-Celtic crosses, it shews bosses, and it 
is almost unique in being sculptured on one side only. In 
the centre of the head is a large ornamental boss, having a 
central depression containing three small bosses, the whole 


“See Wanderings, p. 318. 
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probably intended as a symbol of the Trinity in Unity. 
Above is an angel treading on a serpent, though, as Celtic 
art gives a very free rendering of Scriptural subjects, 
St. Michael and the dragon may be intended. The still 
quainter representation below of a saint, or ecclesiastic, 
with a book in one hand and the other raised in blessing, 
may be meant for Daniel, for flanking the bosses on either 
side are two quaint beasts, which might be lions, the lower 
one of which appears to be licking the saint’s face! The 
shaft of the cross is decorated with a key-pattern, four 
more beasts on a background of interlaced work, and, 
lastly, a spiral pattern. 

It is a pity that the protection from the attentions of 
cattle, which this cross so obviously required, has taken 
the form of such ungainly and ugly railings, as they detract 
considerably from the beauty of the cross. But one must 
be thankful this beautiful early monument is here at all, for 
early in the last century some zealous iconoclast voyaged 
over from Jura, and offered the boatman £2 to pull down 
the Popish relic] 

The fourteenth or fifteenth century recumbent slabs at 
Keils, which are found both inside and outside the church, 
are one of the finest collections in Knapdale, if not in the 
Western Highlands, having special features quite their 
own and of the greatest interest. For this reason I will 
deal particularly with those having features of uncommon 
occurrence, though in order to spare readers who are not 
(shame to them!) particularly interested in tombstones, 
I will omit details commonly met with that call for no. 
special observation. But, initially, it should be noted that 
I write of what I first saw in 1913; returning eleven years 
later, I was horrified to note both here and at Kilmory 
Knap the devastation wrought both by weathering and 
neglect during the interval. 
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Amongst the stones, search should be made for one, 
unfortunately badly cracked, which is of interest because 
of its antiquity, as evidenced by its rude carving of 
primitive forms, which seem to link it up with pagan 
stones. It can be identified by a short sword with an 
unusually short guard and crooked grip figured on the 
left side. There are stray pieces of tracery, all of different 
patterns, filling in odd spaces on the slab, and right at 
the top, above one of these and also above three concentric 
circles surrounding crosses, is a most curious elongated 
beast with a horse-like head, his tail passing into 
the tracery below, and a single hump, possibly in- 
tended for a wing, rising from his back. This weird 
animal irresistibly suggests the pantomime horse played 
by two men when the hind part pulls against the 
fore part! The foot of the slab is filled with 
a cross of primitive type, in its centre concentric 
circles and a cup, a design repeated separately just below 
the sword point. These cup and circles are very 
suggestive of some petroglyphs at Crinan, and the question 
instinctively arises—are they a later development in con- 
tinuity of the cup-and-ring marked stones, if indeed these 
earlier markings be initial strivings after decoration? 

Perhaps the finest slab in all Knapdale is one—probably 
the lid of a stone coffin—that you will find in the north-east 
angle of the church. Such a wealth of ornament has it, 
and so perfectly carved and finished is every delicate detail, 
that it can lay claim to have attained to the highest art. 

Keils was anciently in the country of the MacNeills of 
Gigha, vassals of the Lord of the Isles, and thus it has 
been conjectured, from what could be deciphered of the 
remnants of an inscription round the beading, that the 
translation runs, “ Macneil caused me to be made.” The 
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MacNeills ® (sons of the champion), a celebrated race of 
bards, were the hereditary harpers and pipe-players 
to the Macleans of Duart; and therefore it is of the 
greatest interest to find, amongst the many objects graven 
on the stone, the rare one of a harp. This seems to bear 
out the conjecture that the subjects figured on these stones 
were not without reference to the pursuits of the persons 
they commemorate. 

Headed by a beautiful piece of square tracery in the 
form of a cross, a perfectly represented sword runs down 
the middle of the remaining length of the slab, having a 
seven-lobed pommel, in common with all but one of the 
Keils swords, and a depressed guard with bulbous quillons. 
Such is the excellence of the execution of this stone that 
even the straps of the scabbard are clearly shewn. To 
the left of the sword is a very rich zoomorphic design, the 
leaves, comprised within each curve of the stem from which 
their tracery springs being of different shapes, no two 
leaves, even in the same group, being alike. The beast 
in which the leaf design terminates at the hilt, is caught 
round the middle by some stems of the tracery in quite a 
novel manner, and on the opposite side the harp I have 
already mentioned is almost an exact replica of that known 
as “Queen Mary’s Harp,” now lodged in the National 
Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh. 

The Scottish harp, called the clarsach, seems to find 
first documentary mention in the twelfth century, and con- 
tinued long as the national musical instrument, thus 
preceding in this réle the bagpipes, which were probably 
of oriental origin. The clarsach had about thirty strings, 


5 These MacNeills were of the Gigha family: their chief was styled 
MacNeill. His motto, Vincere aut mori, is the Latin of the clan war cry, 
Buaidh no Bas; and this clan badge is samphire—not dryas or algae—as that 
of other branches of the clan may be. 
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which were sometimes of gut, sometimes of wire, 
demanding of the harper a long growth of finger-nails. 
The instrument was held on the left side, and bent in its 
construction to accommodate the arm. Here the strings 
are most minutely shewn, as also the ornamentation of the 
box, the sound-board of the harp. 

To the left of the clarsach there appears an object some- 
thing like a bacullus, the primitive type of pastoral staff, 
but much more like, and likely to be in this connection, a 
very short golf club. If, then, the objects graven on the 
stone may indeed be associated with the MacNeill com- 
memorated, besides being a harper, he was evidently a 
votary of some game in the nature of golf, or shinty, the 
Gael’s equivalent to the English hockey. You see below 
the left guard of the sword a small fish, denoting the 
fisherman, and on the right, under the hilt, possibly a 
favourite bird—it might be a raven—seated on the top of 
a handsome casket. Beneath this are those very common 
emblems, a double comb and the shears, then two 
indeterminate objects, one oblong, the other round. If 
this last be intended for a mirror in conjunction with the 
comb, it probably indicates the wife was buried with her 
husband. Right at the bottom is a handsome griffin, his 
tail passing through intertwined stems into two leaves. 

Opposite this stone of MacNeill in the south-east angle 
of the ruin, is the lid of a stone coffin, the broken sides of 
which still remain. According to the most probable in- 
terpretation of the inscription, which is in the difficult and 
dubious lettering common to Highland monuments, it 
tuns, “ Here lies Torquil Macneil of the hunt of Kilma- 
charmaig.” Here probably lies buried a MacNeill 

6 There has recently been acquired for the National Museum of Antiquities 


in Edinburgh a small bone casket that might have served for the model 
of that shewn upon this and other stones. 
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renowned above other men as a hunter in the district, 
hence his nick-name; and again you notice how well the 
stone illustrates his presumed pursuits. First, there is the 
inevitable sword, somewhat uncommon both as regards its 
pommel and the straight guard terminating in pierced 
quatrefoils. Then on its left, there is a spirited hunting- 
scene, a stag with its neck in the grip of two leaping 
hounds. Besides other purely ornamental designs, there 
is at the foot of the stone a very unusual representation 
of a galley with a rudder, at which is a seated figure 

steering, while in the high prow at the opposite end a man 

stands, and the sail is shewn furled. Thus Torquil of the 

hunt was evidently also a sailor of some note. The 

universal representation of the galley on these stones, 

without sweeps and generally with sails furled, may express 

death figuratively as the end of the voyage. 

You should look for a beautiful pair of tombstones 
(inscriptions illegible) because of the probable representa- 
tions they give of wild cats, once very plentiful in 
Knapdale, and still occasionally to be found in the wildest 
and most isolated parts of the West Highlands. There is 
another stone, cracked across the middle, where the sword 
is simply surrounded by foliage and knotwork, which 
shows at its base an animal that may be a wolf—also very 
numerous here in the old days. On another very richly 
chased slab there may be discovered a regular menagerie 
—no less than twelve animals, comprising at the head an 
ordinary couple of combatant dogs, and to the left of the 
sword hilt, a hound pursuing a hare. Below the left 
guard is a bird, probably intended for a sheldrake, which, 
with many another waterfowl, still abounds in the vicinity. 
Below the bird is a fish pursued by an otter, and in the 
collection of animals, amongst the foliage at the foot of 
the slab, are apparently a pair of wolves, and certainly a 
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fox, the only known representation of this beast, whilst a 
winged horse may be intended to picture the water-horse. 

Another stone is singular in having across the sword 
some round object, its long strap looped about it. This 
is commonly referred to as the representation of a targe, 
but, while I have no other suggestions to make, it is difficult 
to accept a circle only of the size of the boss of a targe, 
quite useless for defence, for the targe itself, which was 
some 19 in. in diameter. On either side of the hilt of this 
sword are two grotesque figures, one of some indeterminate 
animal, the other of semi-human aspect. 

There is one stone with twin representations of the 
beautiful circle made by eight interlaced ellipses similar 
to that which forms the head of a cross on one of the slabs 
in the Nunnery of Iona. This, and another with an 
ornamental cruciform heading, utterly unlike those usually 
found in the Highlands, and more resembling the 
decoration of English stones and monumental brasses, are 
the last of the sculptured slabs calling for any remark. 
But within the ruin, a tombstone, plain but peculiar, having 
a raised label running down its centre, and at its head a 
small circular hole cut right through the stone, arrests 
attention, and to it quaint legends attach. 

This stone is said to cover the remains of a celebrated 
chief of the district, one Hugh,’ who, having been bitten in 
the knee by a wolf, came to be called from the limp with 
which he was left, Eoghann Bacach, Lame Ewen (or 
Hugh). This man lived in an inaccessible retreat on the 
heights of Cruach Lussa, where there is a rude seat of 
stone still called ‘‘ Bacach’s Seat,” and to him, it is said, 
the district largely owed its freedom from the many wild 
animals that infested it. One of the curious legends of 


™Mrs. Rogers of Hillary tells me that in her family (M‘Neill) records, 
Eoghann Bacach appears as a M‘Neill. He has been also called a Graham. 
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his achievements in this respect concerns a serpent which 
was the terror of the district. This reptile with its young 
took up its abode in a store of hay, and Hugh, setting fire 
to this, the serpent ran down twice to the loch for water 
which it poured on the fire. A third supply would have put 
out the fire, but on its way to procure it, the serpent, seeing 
Hugh in his path, made for him and put him to flight. 
As the man ran, he cast aside his plaid upon a rock, and 
the plaid angered the serpent so much that it threw itself 
upon it. The snake, in its fury, split in two the rock below, 
killing itself, however, in the violence of its onslaught.8 
Lame Hugh was an expert bowman, and specially dis- 
tinguished himself on one occasion by annihilating a band 
of raiders from Athol, picking off the men one by one as 
they filed over a mountain pass. Another story relates that 
Argyll was wont to have the people’s cattle carried off for 
non-payment of rent, and that once these included a white 
cow owned by a poor widow of Knapdale. Hugh, being” 
appealed to to recover the cow, set off after Argyll with 
a quiverful of arrows, and came up with him on the east 
side of Loch an Add (in the hills between Achnamara and 
the Crinan Canal). Here Hugh ordered Argyll to sur- 
render the white cow, or take the consequences. Asked 
by Argyll what these might be, Eoghann Bacach answered, 
transfixion by an arrow. As Argyll seemed sceptical of 
Hugh’s skill, the archer, to prove it, let fly an arrow that 
carried away one of the feathers in the Earl’s bonnet; 
Then Argyll summoned his chief archer, and ordered him 
to aim at Hugh, but, as he failed to hit him, apparently 
Eoghann Bacach got off with the cow, for the sequel states 


8 Currie tells a similar tale to this regarding Clach na Bether, the serpent’s 
stone, “on the summit of the Hill of Dunans,” but not in association 
with Hugh Bacach, and with a house near by instead of a haystack. The 
story, though substantially the same, varies in several details. 
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that the baffled Earl offered a reward for Hugh’s head. 
Before his death, Hugh charged his followers to place 
over him when he died a tombstone pierced with a hole, 
through which he could watch for his traditional enemies 
coming by Bealach an Teine (the pass of fire) over Cruach 
Lussa. This is said to account for the hole, though it is 
so small that little could be seen through it of the hill, even 
supposing it were visible from this spot, which it is not! 
Another more plausible legend accounts for the hole as 
having reference to Lame Hugh’s addiction to snuff, saying 
it was made in order that supplies might be poured down 
to him! 

You cannot leave Keils without sitting on the hillside by 
the cross and spending what time remains in a contented 
survey of the peaceful scene spread before you. The hill- 
side itself is a rough and rocky pasturage where sheep 
browse, patches of yellow iris and reeds alone relieving its 
natural barren aspect. Down below in a field a blaze of 
yellow corncockles obscures the struggling corn, and 
beyond are the calm blue waters of Loch na Cille, a mirror 
fringed with golden sea-weed. Across the water, you can 
just see dimly through the haze the low regular line of 
hills on the shores of South Knapdale opposite, but so 
still is the day that not even the cry of a sea-bird breaks 


the silence. 
“The sea-line grew 
O’er-hazed with visible heat, and no wind blew, 
And the half-stifled morning dropped aswoon, 
Into the panting bosom of the noon.” 


The veil which the heat-haze has drawn across the islets 
that break the surface of the sea, hides from sight Eilean 
Mor, furthest of the islands, whither our next pilgrimage 
is due. 
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Part II 
TWO EERIE EXPEDITIONS 


IT seems to be one of the characteristics of islands that 
are archeologically interesting to be also difficult of 
access. Certainly this is one of several features that 
Eilean Mor has in common with na-h-Eileacha Naomha, 
for only the wind and tides grant a permit for a crossing. 
On the two occasions I have had the good fortune to get 
to the island, the first time alone, the second, eleven years 
later, with a friend, it was chiefly the character of the 
boatman, different on each occasion, that imparted to the 
expeditions their eerie atmosphere. All along the Keils 
road as far as old Ulva, the heat-haze seemed more intense 
than ever. Indeed 
“The restless, formless mists, that seemed to creep 
Like ghostly wraiths, had swallowed up the hills,” 

were so all-obliterating that the walk, especially the three 
dreary miles on Danna—an island on which I saw nothing 
to commend it—remains in my mind as one of the dullest 
I ever took. The island is separated from one arm of the 
peninsula of North Knapdale only by the narrowest of 
channels, easily spanned by a small bridge, which was 
the only feature of interest I saw there. 

I had been advised to seek a certain farm on Danna as 
the likeliest place whence to obtain a boat and boatman to 
take me across, and, after tramping a very long and 
monotonous stretch of road, I discovered my destination. 
Its exterior, however, was not exactly alluring. The 
tumble-down buildings were approached through a morass 
of mud, and round the door of the house was strewn a 
miscellaneous wreckage, in which rusty, tins were a 
prominent feature. Here an elderly woman greeted me, 
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and made up in kindliness what she lacked in cleanliness. 
In answer to my inquiries, she informed me that both her 
brothers were ‘‘ away at the hay,” but would be back in 
half an hour for their dinner. Would I come in and wait?) 
Nothing was further from my inclinations, but it was im- 
possible to refuse without giving offence, and since I was 
determined not to allow a little unsavouriness of circum- 
stances to stand in the way of attaining my object, I 
entered. When I have said that the best parlour was the 
worst I ever beheld—that even down to the condition of 
the carpet, it was an exact counterpart of the exterior of 
that farm, my heroic endurance in pursuit of antiquarian 
interests may be appreciated. At the end of that penitential 
time of waiting, in walked a great, tall man with a long, 
wild beard, collarless, and in his shirt sleeves. ‘‘ Wass it 
Eilean Mor now you wass wanting to be seeing? Uch, 
there wass nothing at aall there but a heap of old stones, 
and an old house where they wass saying the last priest 
he wass buried under the hearthstone!” (‘‘ Chust a heap 
of old stones,” by the way, is the Highlander’s generic 
term, or common description, for any ancient remains. ) 
Ultimately, after I had satisfied the man’s harmless 
curiosity as to where I had come from and where I was 
staying, he seemed to think it possible that his brother 
might agree to take me over, he himself being too busy, 
with the hay. While we waited for the brother to appear, 
the big man told me in detail the history of his wife’s—or 
his sister-in-law’s—death, I was not clear which—an event 
of three months ago, to account for the present state of 
the room. Judging from the quantity of broken glass 
about, 1 imagined that whisky must have been a prominent 
feature of that funeral. At last the brother arrived, and 
he was a much smaller man, vacant-looking, more unkempt 
and dirtie-—by no means one’s ideal of an escort, 
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particularly on a voyage involving the encountering of 
dangerous currents. However, there is never room for 
any sort of apprehensiveness when one is keenly set on any 
particular undertaking, so I asked him what would be his 
charge for taking me over to the island. But it was some 
time before I could get a definite answer. ‘‘ Ach, we wass 
fery, busy—fery busy indeed—with the hay, and I would 
be trusting you to be giving me plenty” might be 
flattering, but it was not satisfactory. Finally when we 
came to terms we made off for the boat, and when she was 
launched, there began one of the most eerie experiences 
I have ever known. 

With the heat haze obliterating everything, we 
might have been alone in mid-ocean as soon as we 
left the mainland behind us, and, seated opposite 
so weird a companion, who pulled.in the most leisurely, 
fashion possible, it seemed, for all the dead calm sea and 
a mere three miles passage, a lengthy crossing. For there 
was nothing to be got out of the boatman, and, after asking 
him why Eilean Mor was called ‘‘ M‘Cormick’s Island,” 
and being told that it was after the man who owned it, 
I gave up the attempt. But if I was unfortunate in my 
companion, I was extremely fortunate in having a 
propitious day for the landing, and if I did not exactly 
enjoy the voyage, when I landed I was glad I had come. 
Happily, the man required little persuasion to stay in the 
boat until my return, but he only gave me half an hour 
in which to remain on the island. In consequence, I had 
not time to see all that there was to be seen, but what I 
did see on this little island, only one-third of a mile long 
and less than half that in width, was quite sufficient to 
whet my appetite for more of it on some future occasion. 
On relating my experiences on my return to Tayvallich, 
I gathered that the man with whom I had spent five hours 
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alone that day had been a considerable time in a mental 
hospital, and the general verdict (which I was disposed to 
endorse) was that the poor man should be back there! 

On the second occasion, when, after waiting in vain for 
an agreeable day, our last chance of getting to Eilean Mor 
arrived, the wind, which had been persistently perverse, 
still held out, and we were told at Tayvallich we should 
never get out to the island in such a wind. But so anxious 
were we to land on Eilean Mor, that we decided to risk 
disappointment, and in due course found ourselves on bleak 
and dreary Danna on a dull and cheerless day, the wind 
blowing boisterously. Going further afield than on the 
last occasion in search of a boatman, we found the man 
to whom I had been recommended, and stated to him our 
wishes to spend a day on Eilean Mor. His lonely house 
was as bleak as could be: his only companion, for the time 
being, we gathered, a male relative from the East Coast. 
We thought his lonely life probably accounted for his 
strange manner, and J had very hard work indeed to coax 
him to take us across, as the sea was very rough. At last 
we succeeded, and followed him to the creek at the head 
of which his boat was pulled up, and we helped him to 
get her into the water. The crossing was rough—which 
we did not in the least mind—and the day continued 
cheerless, Our boatman’s conversation was limited to 
telling us that he was as strong as the oak after which he 
was named, and that no one knew that part of the sea 
better than he, and we had good reason to credit both these 
statements. As we alternatively rose on the crest of the 
waves and sank into their trough, we were interested in 
watching a pair of mute swans that had a nest on one of 
the rocky islets, and in the grey seal which, looking like 
a great drowning dog, followed in the wake of the boat. 
We thought it reflected great credit on the prowess and 
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skill of our boatman that, under such adverse conditions, 
we were landed on Eilean Mor at the usual harbour in the 
centre of the island within one and a half hours of leaving 
Danna. But alas! for our hopes of spending a day on 
Eilean Mor! No sooner were we landed than our boat- 
man began scanning the sky, and dogged our footsteps 
everywhere with the plaint, ‘‘I doubt we should be 
leaving !”, thus considerably spoiling our pleasure. 

The full name of the island, which is only one-third of a 
mile long and less than half that in width, is Eilean Mor 
Mhic O’ Charmaig, but mor is probably used here in its 
secondary sense, meaning ‘“‘ illustrious” or ‘‘ renowned,” 
rather than having any reference to size, even as the 
biggest of the group. The name translated would thus 
run, ‘‘ the illustrious island of the descendant of the race 
of Carmaig,” and a local legend gives an account of the 
birth of St. Carmaig, with some curious details common 
to other similar birth-tales of Highland legend. According 
to this tale, the saint who was born here was the grandson 
of the original proprietor of the island, which combines 
rich pastureland with sedgy patches, though rocks and 
bracken seem to predominate. 

The ‘‘ old house,” i.e., the church, is near the middle 
of the island, where it is sheltered in a hollow, not far from 
the landing-place, and it has within recent years been 
protected from cattle on the south side by a surrounding 
semi-circular wall, climbed by projecting steps. You can 
see at once that this is an uncommon building for the West 
Highlands, not only because of the presence of half of the 
old roof,! still intact, but for several other architectural 

1If this be the chapel of “Isle Suibne” (in Loch Sween), which had 
become roofless and dilapidated in the time of his predecessor, it was 
re-roofed and restored generally by “good John of Isla,” who also made 


provision for its appointment “with all their appropriate instruments for 


order and mass for the service of God.” 
7 
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features. The little lone building, externally 37 ft. 5 in. 
by 19 ft. 10 in., is extremely picturesque in appearance, 
owing to the wealth of fern, grass, golden-rod, and other 
flowers which grow upon its hoary roof, and, as you walk 
round it, you notice other distinctions. In the ritual east 
wall (for the church is not correctly orientated) there are 
two narrow slits of windows, each set under a simple slab 
to serve as dripstone, one flatheaded and much smaller 
than the other, having its already modest dimensions 
further decreased by the insertion of a slate, its opening 
cut with a pointed head. The larger window has its 
rounded head constructed by slates set on edge, and, as 
you pass round to the north wall, you see, close against the 
east end, a third window, fashioned like the first, a narrow 
opening of slate, this time trefoil-headed, inserted within 
the rectangular aperture in the wall. 

The present entrance into the church, now guarded by 
the semi-circular wall, is by a quite plain rectangular- 
headed doorway in the south wall, and, as usual, right up 
against the west end. Inside you realise that the rare 
features of the exterior are fully matched by those of the 
unusual structure within. The interior is divided into two 
parts, corresponding to nave and chancel. The western 
half, the larger portion, 16 ft. by 13 ft. 9 in., which is 
now roofless, has been subjected to secular alterations at 
some much later date than the original building, as several 
details witness. First, opposite the present entrance, and 
obviously much older, there is a rudely arched doorway, 
now blocked up, and in this later masonry a joist-hole 
canbe seen. Looking up, there are further evidences of an 
upper storey having been built in later days, in the two 
square windows which pierce the gable and a very modern- 
looking fireplace with its chimney. These unseemly 
alterations bear out the belief that the Presbyterians used 
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the ancient church, thus modernised, for parochial worship 
until 1734, when South and North Knapdale were made 
into separate parishes. Evidently the minister lived here 
too, though whence he obtained his congregation, more 
specially in view of the difficulties of access to the island, 
is an unsolved problem. In days before the Religious 
Revolution a priest would have been served by the unique 
compartment which still exists between the roof and the 
vaulting of the chancel. This you see above the now 
blocked-up original chancel arch, a square opening—door 
and window in one in the apex of the gable—admitting 
into this extraordinarily interesting chamber, at which I 
could only gaze helplessly from the ground, having no 
ladder on either occasion whereby to reach its interior. 

The large rude semi-circular arch of the chancel is a 
wide, irregular, and ugly one, constructed of thin slates 
set on edge, and through the blocking masonry a square- 
headed doorway, with an opening on either side, now gives 
admission into the chancel, 12 ft. ro in. long by to ft. 
7 in. wide. As you enter, above you the low cylindrical 
vaulting, and before you the enormous splaying of the two 
east windows, are alike remarkable; and under the north- 
east window is an extension of the sill, possibly intended to 
support one side of the altar mensa. But it is the north 
window that is most arresting, for it is a gem of its kind, 
the splaying set under a round arch, and a flight of four 
steps, spring from the sill, ascending to the foot of the light 
itself. On the east of this window, and close beside it, 
is the unique duct-like opening, now blocked up outside, 
which ? is thought to be a ‘‘ squint,” though, if it be so, 
it is of an original type. 

Of the three rounded arches in the chancel walls 
intended for tombs, only that in the south side now shews 


* As I have mentioned, with comments upon it, on p. 79 of Wanderings. 
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any remains of one. This is to be identified with that of 
the ‘priest buried under the hearthstone "—the common 
burial-place, according to tradition, of all the priests who 
served on the island. The broken coffin-lid within this 
recess is sculptured in low relief with the now headless 
figure of a priest in full Eucharistic vestments, his hands 
joined together only at the fingers. Whilst the stole % 
and maniple are perfectly plain, the chasuble, the orphreys 
of which take the form of two Y crosses, the second at the 
foot being inverted, has some beautiful ornamentation. 
The whole panel under the priest’s right arm is filled with 
circles and quatrefoils closely set together, and two solitary 
ornamental circles adorn the corresponding panel on the 
other side of the vestment. This mediaeval effigy has, as 
in many another similar instance, come to be regarded as 
the very image of St. Carmaig himself; and so late as 
early in the last century, it was customary for all visitors 
to the island to propitiate the saint by dropping a small 
coin in the chink between the lid and the side of the coffin. 
The character thus accredited to the Saint both by this 
and another legend does not represent him as a very 
attractive personality—in fact one is left with the 
impression that he was a disagreeable tyrant. 

It seems extraordinary that in so remote an island one 
should find a church so superior in architecture generally 
to that of its neighbours on the mainland. If it owes the 
preservation of its roof to immunity from iconoclastic man, 
thanks to its inaccessibility, one would have supposed, on 
the other hand, that it would have suffered from exposure 
to the iconoclastic fury of stormy seas and tempests, as 
mainland churches would not. In date it is thought to be 
probably not later than the twelfth century, when Norman 


$This, although the characteristic vestment of a priest, is rarely found 
on the West Highland stones. 
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work was passing into Early English characteristics. So 
far back as the thirteenth century, of the witnesses to a 
charter granted by Ruari, a grandson of Somerled, was 
one Maurice, priest of a church named therein ‘“ Chill 
Mac da Chaimes ” in Knapdale, probably having reference 
to that on this island. According to the ancient chronicles, 
this church on Eilean Mor enjoyed the rights of sanctuary,* 
and those who sought its protection, if they succeeded in 
gaining the island, must have felt doubly secure in the 
general inaccessibility of their refuge. Yet there is the 
record of the murder here, early in the seventeenth century, 
of Gilleasbuig Dubh Macdonald of Gigha, and of his 
burial, for some reason which I cannot fathom, in Kilmory 
Knap. 

A few paces south-east of the church is the so-called 
tomb of St. Carmaig, who is said to have visited with 
summary vengeance anyone who offered it any indignity. 
Of the ‘‘ low-wasted building almost 9 ft. long,” said to 
resemble those described by Dean Munro as being on Iona 
in his day, I observed nothing, however, so that if tradition 
be right, fearful fates must have befallen some person or 
persons unknown. All I could see was the broken and 
mutilated fragment, 5 ft. 7 in. high, of the blue slate shaft 
of the cross, which has had round hollows at the angles 
of the arms and a connecting ring. This cross was said 
to be attached to the west end of the saint’s tomb, possibly 
after the fashion of St. John’s cross in association with 
“St. Columba’s tomb” on Iona. It seems curious that 
when tradition points to this cross as marking the site of 
St. Carmaig’s grave, the figure of the priest within the 
church should also be associated with him, and the only, 
supposition is that this identification—obviously of later 
date—left out of account the older tradition. 


‘These rights are dealt with on pp. 148-9. 
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The sculpturing on the eastern face of the broken cross 
shaft is as quaint and remarkable as any to be seen in the 
country. The collection of mythical figures comprising 
it shows, first, seemingly a tangle of indeterminate beasts’ 
heads, tails, and lees, which one authority has resolved into 
a swastica design of four beasts, having their bodies inter- 
laced and their feet in each others’ mouths. Below this 
is a weird elephantine-like hybrid creature, his long tail 
curving over his back, and, like his ear, terminating in a 
double spiral with the ears of two of the heads in the device 
above; and from the gaping mouth of his chameleon-like 
face there is a protruding tongue which curls below. one 
raised front hoof. Underneath this grotesque monster is a 
seemingly headless horseman, his charger a curious animal, 
whose sad, reproachful expression is perhaps accounted for 
by the bridle of extraordinary width which tightly cuts 
across his quaint mouth. A square of diagonal key pattern 
intervenes between the rider, whom one authority describes 
as “an ecclesiastic in a cowl,” and an interlocked pair 
of strange wrestling figures, half-beast, half-human, with 
birdlike heads, one hand of each pulling at the ends 
of the twisted cords which run in a plait above their heads. 
On the reverse of the shaft hardly any sculpturing whatever 
is left, the surface at the top having all the appearance of 
having been split off. Just at the bottom there is the 
indication of another odd pair of intertwined figures below 
a panel of plait-work; and this is all there is to be seen. 
The church and this cross were the only things I had time 
to see during my first visit to Eilean Mor in that un- 
comfortable, because apprehensive, half-hour when I had 
to keep a wary eye on my boatman lest he should take it 
into his head to put off without me. Consequently, on the 
second occasion, leaving the church to the last, and, 
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guided by our boatman, we made for the oldest building 
on the island. 

Striking southward, and, after crossing a curious gully, 
climbing to the highest point of the island, we there halted 
to examine the remains of a cross-shaft set on a stepped 
pedestal, very rude and irregular, of stone. 

The pedestal and shaft together do not exceed 5 ft. in 
height, and, while at the bottom of one side there is left 
a fragment of leaf tracery terminating in a beast, the 
reverse has still decipherable the end of an interesting 
inscription, to the effect that a Lady of the Isles and one 
John, priest and hermit of the island, caused the cross to 
be carved—a very valuable historic record. A circular 
fragment of the centre-disc of this cross was placed ® by 
its discoverer under the recess in the chancel containing 
the priest’s grave, but, unfortunately, it is very badly 
broken, and no features are now visible, though excellent 
reproductions of rubbings made over half a century ago 
have familiarised me with its sculpturing. While one side 
is filled with foliage, on the other is a much worn 
representation of the Crucifixion, the cross headed with 
what suggests a crown, the Head of the Crucified, 
seemingly crowned with thorns, upturned and looking to 
the left, and underneath His Arms, which are not parallel 
to the floriated arm of the cross, two attendant figures, 
probably intended, as usual, for Saints Mary and John. 
The figure of the Christ is broken off just below the loin 
cloth, and all the spaces in the disc are filled in with’ 
leaves. 

It was apparently this cross which, according to 
tradition, was once carried off by a sailor, who, en- 


5It has been stolen since 1924, probably by some thief of a new class 
of yachtsmen whose morals are in inverse proportion to their money. It 
is a pity the old tradition has ceased to work. 
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countering a fearful storm at the Mull of Kintyre, threw 
the stolen property overboard, when at once the tempest 
abated. In common with all other things belonging to 
the island, not only was the cross endued with Jonah-like 
properties, but, according to the legend, it returned of 
itself, floating back into a bay of the island, thenceforward 
called Portnacroish, or ‘‘ the harbour of the cross.” 

Standing by the cross on the height of the island, it was 
a matter of regret to us that the day was so gloomy, 
otherwise we should have had a wonderful and extensive 
view out over the sea as well as all over the island itself. 
As it was, we found the outlook very attractive, and the 
sight of the little lonely church, far away down in the 
sheltered hollow, entirely alluring. But we had little time 
for lingering, with our apprehensive boatman muttering at 
our heels, his mind as much on the weather as ours were 
on the antiquities. However much we might try to ignore 
the fact, since we had landed the wind had increased, and 
in consequence the sea was rougher. Disregarding alike 
these ill omens and the tiresome reiteration ‘‘ I doubt we 
should be leaving!” as purely annoying, we bade the 
boatman take us to the ruins we most wanted to see. 
Muttering gloomily as he went, the man led us further 
southwards down the hillside, and as we went, we flushed 
an eider-duck off her nest under the shelter of a rock, 
where she had made a cosy bed of down, in which were 
snuggled five eggs of pale green. 

When we reached the (comparative) level again, a 
hundred or so yards from the sea, we thought the cows 
grazing there shewed excellent taste in their choice of a 
pasture, for a scatter of rocks, beds of yellow flags, and, 
nearer the shore, others of sea pink, combined to make a 
glorious picture of wild beauty. 

Attractive as this scene was, it had none of the magnetic 
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qualities we found in a remarkable recess, a natural 
rectangle, in the low cliff of rock on the right. Neatly, 
fitted into this sequestered alcove is now a low building 
of uncemented slates, and on its left, a rude narrow stair- 
way leading up to a passage way, equally narrow, that 
runs above and around the walls of the cell. This passage 
terminates in another natural alcove, a very small square 
set at an oblique angle to the passage, and within this 
recess is a natural pit in the rock, about 24 ft. in 
circumference and 6 ft. deep. 

Eager to explore literally to the uttermost, I had come 
prepared to descend into this pit, with electric torch and 
candles to search for a rude cross said to be sculptured 
on one side of the walls. When my friend saw the dark 
opening, however, she tried to dissuade me from my 
intention, but what enthusiast could have resisted this 
descent? So, pointing out that our guide could easily, 
pull me out if necessary, I cautiously lowered myself down 
into the hole. It was so extremely small that, though small 
myself, I could little more than turn round comfortably 
within its confines, wondering the while how even a hermit 
could find any use for this, the most ancient shelter on the 
island. Yet on the southern face of the rock I was able 
to discern the faint sculptured outline, very worn by 
weathering, of a small wheel-cross, which would be on a 
level with a.man’s eyes when kneeling. 

Presumably this cross is above the lateral opening into 
a dark cavern called the ‘‘ Priest’s Cove,” alluded to by 
ecclesiological writers as to be found at the bottom of the 
pit. This opening had obviously been blocked up by débris 
in the passage of time, for I could see no trace of it, 
though, to be sure, my examination was necessarily 
hurried, for even in these depths I could hear the irritating 
repetition, ‘I doubt we should be going.” 
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Being short, I should probably have had some trouble 
in clambering out of the pit, for there were no convenient 
projections on the face of the rocky wall to serve as foot- 
holds. Fortunately I did not need to try, for our boatman 
leaning over the edge and extending his arms to me, I 
grasped his hands and was drawn out of the pit as easily 
as a patent corkscrew draws a cork out of a bottle. 

After the excitement of the pit, the cell seemed quite 
ordinary, yet, as an extremely primitive building, possibly 
the original retreat of St. Carmaig, and built with hig 
own hands, it is most interesting. The cell, roofless and 
windowless, is about 11 ft. square interiorly ; its walls are 
4 to 5 ft. thick, its doorway about 2 ft. wide. Within, at 
the further right-hand angle, there seems to have been 
a short and narrow passageway, which, as it runs at right 
angles to the alcove containing the pit, probably gave 
access to it by way of the “ Priest’s Cove.” But this 
passage was so choked up withbrambles that it was 
impossible to make any investigation without clearing them 
away—out of the question under the circumstances. 

It was with a sigh of relief that our boatman got us 
away from this alluring spot and chivied us boatwards, but 
not yet into the boat, for my friend had never seen the 
church, and naturally wanted todo so. It was the merest 
rush round, however, and, in view of the very threatening 
combination of sea and sky, we felt we ought not to linger 
any longer. I was sorry I could not examine the hill, 
north of the church, where are said to be found traces of 
what was probably a beehive-cell, similar to that described 
on na h-Eileacha Naomha, and surrounded by indications 
of other buildings of indeterminate date. A like circular 
foundation is spoken of as lying to the north-east of and 
near to the church. 


These venerable features of Eilean Mor that I have 
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described constitute its greatest claim to high rank, as 
one of the most ancient of Scottish holy islands. Indeed 
it probably possesses some of the earliest ecclesiastical 
vestiges extant. 

Passing from the remote to the more recent past, Eilean 
Mor was the place where Coll Macdonald, fourth son of 
James (VI.) of Dunniveg, died, and is associated with the 
famous Scots naval adventurer, Paul Jones, who is said to 
have called in here on at least one occasion. A man 
M‘Diarmid, reported to have lived in a house south of the 
church, is said to have been driven away by Paul Jones’ 
phantom ship, which made its appearance in the sky every 
stormy night. 

We had even a rougher crossing returning from Eilean 
Mor than going to it, but whatever else he was lacking in, 
our boatman was a most competent seaman. We did infer 
from cryptic remarks subsequently made to us, that the 
poor fellow had turned “queer in the head” before he 
died—within the year of taking us to the island—so that 
our expeditions to Eilean Mor, though so full of interest, 
have had rather an eerie atmosphere around them. 


ParT III 
CASTLE SWEEN AND KILMORY KNAP 


IT was not till my second visit to Tayvallich that I first 
saw Castle Sween, which is about three miles north of 
Kilmory Knap. The landscape during my first visit had 
been hidden in a mantle of mist, and this time was equally 
well hidden in a heavy and determined rain. As the loch 
had to be crossed somewhere, I elected to do so at 
Tayvallich rather than at any lower part of North Knap- 
dale, in order to have a new road to walk, and thus avoid 
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the dull stretch I did not appreciate on this side of the 
loch. On enquiry as to whom I could get to ferry me 
across, I was referred to one of that class which, perhaps 
of all others in the Highlands, represents to me the 
personification of good nature and obligingness—the local 
postman. He of Tayvallich proved no exception to his 
brethren, and, like most of them too, was an interesting 
and kindly companion. 

As we sat in the boat in the drenching rain, I asked him 
for local tales and legends, and he told me a fragment of 
one of Eilean an Lonain, an island about a quarter mile 
across the water from Ashfield, whither we were rowing. 
Mrs. Rogers of Ellary kindly gave me the beginning of 
this tale, of which the postman only related the finish. 
Some raiders from Atholl had carried off the MacNeill’s 
cattle from the mainland to this island, where they spent 
the night in drinking and rollicking. Taking advantage 
of their preoccupation in these festivities, Hugh Bacach, 
whose lameness only made him limp and in no way limited 
his activities, swam over to the island and let loose all 
the boats tied up onit. Early next morning, an old woman 
on the mainland opposite, whose only cow was amongst the 
stolen cattle, began to sing to it as she was accustomed to 
do when milking the animal, The cow, hearing her, took 
to the water, followed by all the others, and the Atholl 
men, stranded, unable to swim, and foodless, were starved 
to death. Some old people declared quite recently that 
quantities of human bones were still to be found scattered 
about the island as witness to this tragedy. 

The postman also told me a gruesome tale of a reputed 
witch, of whom all the natives went in awe, and who was 
burned to death in his lifetime, This, of course, conjures 
up some medizval scene, whereas in reality the ‘* witch ” 

met her fate through her own failing. She lived at Keils, 
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in one of the old ‘‘ black houses ” which are almost extinct 
upon the mainland—a cottage so called from the open 
rafters blackened by the peat smoke from the open fire 
in the centre of the room, and having no outlet for its 
smoke except the door. One day when the postman, 
greatly daring, went to see the ‘‘ witch,” to his surprise, 
instead of putting a spell upon him, she went to a drawer, 
and brought out some eggs, which she gave him. The 
‘‘ witch ” was very addicted to strong drink, and one day 
her excessive devotion to the whisky-bottle caused her to 
stumble and fall across the fire, whence, owing to her age 
and the drink in combination, she was unable to move. 
When the neighbours noticed the ‘‘ witch’s” cottage was 
on fire, they ran to the rescue, but the fire had by this 
time got such a hold that rescue was impossible, and the 
old woman was burnt to a cinder. Of course the people 
were more than ever persuaded that the poor old woman 
was a witch, for they held that the just retribution which 
had fallen upon her proved her to have been in league 
with the evil one. 

The postman landed me at Ashfield, whence Castle 
Sween is a walk of almost six miles through beautiful 
woodland scenery, from which not even the deluge could 
detract. 

But on the second occasion when I came this way with 
my friend, if the day was in no sense long, and only warm 
in parts, for the greater part of the expedition we saw a 
landscape (which hitherto had persistently sulked) lit up 
by sunshine, though indeed rain came in the end to banish 
it. If the woods through which we passed had proved 
seductive in the rain, they were irresistible with the sun- 
shine weaving its patterns beneath the trees and caressing 
the wild hyacinths with which, on this occasion, the ground 
was thick, though here and there clusters of ferns broke 
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into the sea of blue. Even though the ever-attractive 
waters of Loch Sween came into sight again when we 
emerged from the woods, we could not but regret leaving 
behind us that glorious, scented garden. 

About 23 miles from Castle Sween there is, at 
Dunrostan, a very steep pass over the hill, and it owes 
its name of Bealach a’ Ghunna to the following incident. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, Argyll, having 
secured the grant of this Macdonald territory from the 
Crown, sought to oust the possessing clan from Castle 
Sween. To effect this, a brass cannon, facetiously called 
gunna cam, the “ crooked gun,” because it was so straight, 
was brought from Inveraray Castle by the men of Glassary. 
As this weapon was 12 ft. long and very heavy, these 
agents of Argyll found their task by no means a light one, 
specially when they reached the hill of Dunrostan. Here, 
however, some men of Knapdale came to their aid, and, 
relieving the original bearers, succeeded by supreme 
exertions in carrying the cannon over the steep and rugged 
path, after which effort the gun was brought to bear on 
Castle Sween. 

On a clear day the promontory on which stands Castle 
Sween becomes visible while you are yet a good distance 
from it, and its wild outline adds distinction to the outlook, 
and naturally kindles the zest for exploration. 

When you attempt to search out the history of Castle 
Sween, you find yourself plunged into the usual tangle of 
contusions and contradictions which is the chief character- 
istic of West Highland clan history; and you come out 
of it with your brain in a whirl, wondering where you are. 
Thus, what I am now going to set down is the most 
coherent and consistent narrative I can put together. 
Anyone who finds fault with it is invited to do better, 
with, however, the assurance that I shall certainly be able 
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to produce some “‘ fact” from some “ authority ” which 
will demonstrate the new narrative to be at least as 
questionable in accuracy as my own effort! 

As I have previously stated, the first Castle Sween, not 
necessarily the present building, was erected by Suibhne 
Ruadh, 7oisich of Knapdale, whose date is unascertainable. 
The present castle, however, has all the features of the 
other thirteenth century strongholds of the West, and, since 
it commands Loch Sween, it was regarded as one of great 
importance. It was the scene of many a fierce conflict 
between the Scandinavians and the Scots, and afterwards 
between the Lords of the Isles and the Scottish Kings. 
Alexander of the Isles, after escaping from the custody of 
Edward Bruce, is said to have been besieged here by 
Robert the Bruce, and, after defending himself for several 
days with magnificent bravery, was compelled to surrender. 
In 1372, Castle Sween appears to have been given by the 
Crown to John, Lord of the Isles, and under him and his 
successors, the MacNeills served as hereditary constables 
of the castle. In 1455, John of the Isles confirmed to 
Neill MacNeill the grant made by Alexander, his father, 
to Torquil MacNeill, his constable of Castle Sween, of 
the office called Toisich deora (leader of the helpless) 
of the lands of Knapdale. But the first of these 
constables of whom there is any certain account was 
Hector MacTorquil MacNeill, mentioned in 1472, whose 
wife, Efric, was the first Gaelic poetess of whom any record 
exists. I have thought that possibly the beautiful stone 
with the harp at Keils may commemorate this MacNeill 
and his wife. While the harp is, probably, as I have 
already suggested, to be associated with Torquil, the comb 
certainly indicates a woman sharing the grave. 

When the direct line of the MacNeills became extinct 
in the sixteenth century, the Macmillans, who also owned 
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the Lord of the Isles as their superior, seem to have 
succeeded for a brief space to the castle, by virtue of the 
marriage of one of their clan to a MacNeill heiress, 
and the round tower of the fortress is still known as 
“ Macmillan’s.” 

Castle Sween remained in the possession of the 
Macdonalds as overlords until the first forfeiture of the 
last Lord of the Isles in 1475, when the Crown claimed it. 
Six years later, as it would most probably appear, it was 
granted, together with much of Knapdale, to the first Ear] 
of Argyll. He was amongst the first of his clan to shew 
those arts and crafts by which the clan became such 
notorious profiteers, the loss of other clans invariably 
proving Campbell gain by no other agency than the 
exercise of craft and cunning, which were often as subtle 
as successful. A later Earl appointed Castle Sween as the 
meeting-place on September 2, 1615, for 400 hired 
soldiers to take the field against the famous Sir James 
Macdonald. The Campbells, however, were burnt out of 
the castle in 1644, when Alasdair Macdonald, Young 
Colkitto, Montrose’s dashing lieutenant, invaded Knapdale 
and besieged the fortress. There is a tale that once when 
Alasdair Macdonald had occasion to have his boats carried 
across the Sound of Jura from Tayvallich, he was passing 
Castle Sween when an arrow was discharged at his party. 
This so enraged Young Colkitto (whose temper was none 
of the best) that he vowed he would not leave ‘‘ a bull to 
bellow, a Campbell to holler, or a MacNeill to leap in all 
Knapdale.” He certainly could be trusted to do his best 
to carry out his threat, and probably did so when he 
besieged Castle Sween. 

Mrs. Rogers of Ellary tells me it was somewhere between 
1690 and 1699 that Donald McNeill of Crear made a 
bargain with the then Duke of Argyll to make over to him 
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“his Castle of Swynne in Knapdale” if Argyll would 
sanction Crear’s taking Colonsay ‘‘at the point of the 
sword.” From what Mrs. Rogers states it is probable 
that, nominally at least, the MacNeills continued to be 
hereditary keepers of Castle Sween long after it had ceased 
to be inhabited. 

The castle, with its walls strengthened both at the angles 
and in the centre of each side with broad buttresses, has 
the distinction of being the nearest approach to a Norman 
fortress that Scotland can shew. To reach the castle 
(which now marks the boundary of the Malcolm country), 
you turn off on your right, and walk round past a farm 
until you arrive at the picturesque, ivy-covered ruin which 
soon comes into sight. Making a wide circuit of the 
stronghold to get a general impression of its situation, 
you pass by the ancient rectangular keep in which, and 
in the round (Macmillan’s) tower, are the only windows to 
be seen in the castle. Those in this keep are but narrow 
slits with plain splays, characteristics pointing to the early 
date of the building, which is unusually built out at the 
north-east angle of the enceinte instead of within it. The 
gateway opens on the south side, and a notable feature 
of the land fronting this is the boulders with which the 
foreground is thickly strewn. These, one imagines, would 
have afforded excellent cover for any enemy approaching 
from this side, and it is a puzzle, therefore, why, such a 
site having been chosen, they should have been allowed 
to remain. Continuing the walk round, you come upon 
the shore frontage where Macmillan’s tower abuts at the 
north-west angle. Here you have what is probably the 
most picturesque view of the castle, and the only point 
where the natural rock is incorporated with its building, 
close up against the north wall of which trees now grow 


and add to its beauty. When the circuit of the castle is 
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completed, you enter the courtyard by a gateway whose 
construction is best comprehended, as is indeed the general 
style of the whole structure, by a reference to the plan, 
as you pass from point to point. 

The gateway passage, entered through a semi-circular 
arch, is 10 ft. deep, and you can still see the long bar-hole 
into which the bolt closing the gate was shot. You can 
also see, round the corner on your right, remains of the 
old open stairway which led up to the platform built over 
the doorway for its defence, and within you look upon the 
courtyard, an irregular space 70 ft. by 50 ft., enclosed 
by a great quadrangular wall ranging from 6 ft. to 7 ft, 
in thickness. Working your way round the interior of the 
fortress, after passing the broken stairway, you come to 
the south-east angle, where the greater projection was 
probably designed to admit of what may have been a 
guard-chamber on the upper floor. At no great distance 
in front of the entrance into the keep is the well, which 
calls for no further remark, since it in no wise differs 
from the common run of wells. 

Passing within the keep, which measures 45 ft. by 36 ft., 
and has walls 7 ft. thick, you find yourself in the 
basement which, owing to the fall of the ground on which 
the keep is built, is nearly a floor below the level of the 
ground of the original castle building. In this basement 
was evidently the kitchen and bakehouse, for you can still 
see the oven in the thickness of the north-west angle of 
the walls, with three recesses at right-angles to it. The 
oven is of the usual type that was heated up by a fire 
kindled within, the ashes being raked out when it had 
burnt down, the bread put in to bake, and, finally, the 
opening being closed up until the baking process was 
complete. In the east wall near the north end there is 
still, too, the old water supply spout of stone, jutting out, 
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and besides a low wall running down the centre of the 
basement, and broken midway by a doorway, there is, 
parallel with it on either side of the long walls, what is 
called a “ set off,” a subsidiary wall to support the joists 
of the floor above. This would probably contain the hall, 
over which would be the constable’s room, and in the roof 
above, bedrooms. 

Leaving the keep, in traversing the courtyard on the 
north side, you cross three lines of foundations of walls, 
obviously of no great age, cutting across the quadrangle 
in decreasing lengths. In the thickness of the north wall, 
in the north-west angle, a garde robe has been contrived. 

The round tower, which at some later period than the 
keep has been tacked on to the original building of the 
castle, opens out into a square building, thought to have 
served as accommodation for the garrison. The south 
wall of this structure has now quite disappeared. In order 
to get inside the round tower, a considerable climb is 
involved, and when you have succeeded in scaling the wall 
you find yourself in an area divided into two rooms, on 
the floor of one of which, probably the guard-room, there 
is a slit through which prisoners could be dropped into 
the gruesome depths of the dungeon in the vault beneath. 
I make no excuse for not having attempted a descent into 
this pit, obviously deep, and said to be strong and vaulted, 
its only opening a drain running through the wall to the 
sea. On the same floor as the trap, and to the right and 
left of it in the walls, are two little chambers, that on the 
right having two aumbries, that on the left, one. This, 
Macmillan’s tower, is well loop-holed, and must have com- 
manded a splendid view of Loch Sween, hence it would 
serve as a useful look-out, and was doubtless originally 
finished off with a machicolated parapet. 

‘What a contrast there was between my first and my 
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last visit to Castle Sween! The first time you could see 
nothing for the rain that poured steadily down the whole 
day, and I had to borrow from the adjacent farm a 
tarpaulin coat, beneath the shelter of which I erected my 
half-plate camera and made my photographs of the castle. 
On the last occasion, on our arrival at least, we were 
greeted by the sun, and, looking up Loch Sween, with 
Macmillan’s tower in the foreground, the outlook suggested 
a dream of fairyland. The rocky shores of the loch were 
dappled with patches of sea pink; from behind the ruined 
walls of the tower, the solitary branch of a tree shot forth 
as though to display its fresh green foliage. In the middle 
distance a boat rocked lazily at anchorage, eider ducks 
floated peacefully on the calm water, while beyond them, 
on a promontory of flat pasture land, some contented 
cattle browsed. But perhaps the line of distant hills on 
the far side of the loch was the feature that proved most 
irresistible, tier after tier rising one behind the other in 
gracious curves and melting away from blue into palest 
purple. 

There is a legend of Castle Sween concerning a phantom 
white horse and its headless rider which is said to make a 
yearly appearance at midnight throughout July only. The 
tale leaves unexplained the headlessness of the horseman, 
and therefore is, as usual, lacking in complete satisfaction. 
The story is that a band of invaders came by sea and landed 
at Keils, to be met by the natives at a place called 
Cosandrochaid, on the left of the road nearly opposite 
Ulva Islands. Here both parties engaged in fight, and, 
apparently finding the natives were getting the worst of it, 
one of them, mounted on a white horse, put spurs to his 
steed, and, leaping over the heads of the combatants, 
galloped round the head of Loch Sween to Castle Sween 
to warn the garrison of their danger. It is not surprising 
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to hear as the sequel to this lengthy ride that, on arriving 
at the castle gateway, the poor horse dropped dead from 
exhaustion, but we do not hear how the rider came to be 
headless—merely that the castle gates closed upon him 
after he had passed within. That there may be no doubt 
of the truth of this story, the marks of the horse’s hoofs 
are said to be still visible at Cosandrochaid, the ‘‘ hollow 
of the bridge”. 

The hamlet of Kilmory Knap is about 34 miles beyond 
Castle Sween, and, although the road is without any 
particular attraction, there is a view of the castle in 
retrospect which is very fine. If you come to a halt about 
a quarter mile from the castle, and you have the good 
fortune to see it in sunshine, this look behind tempts you 
to linger. On the day we saw it, soft, billowy clouds 
floated in the blue sky above the waters of the loch, to 
which it lent some of its own colouring. Set against the 
lines of gently undulating hills in the distance, and ringed 
by the rocks and greensward of its promontory, the ivy- 
covered walls of the old castle still present a picture of 
stolid strength as though to proclaim to all comers: ‘‘ Here 
Iam: here I stay!” 

Continuing the walk and descending to the hamlet 
of Kilmory, this hitherto attractive road becomes both 
bleak and barren. Not only do the immediate 
surroundings of the old churchyard give one a very 
tumbledown impression—the picturesque straw-thatched 
cottage of the weaver that was intact when first I 
saw it being numbered amongst the ruins—but the 
red-painted corrugated roofing of the farmhouse buildings 
is so violently incongruous in such surroundings that at 
sight of it you shudder involuntarily. But where property 
is still, thank God, in the hands of old landed families 
(as in this case), one does realise the terrible handicap 
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imposed by the crushing taxation which makes so little 
difference to the pockets of the new plutocratic proprietors 
by purchase. Unfortunately, zinc roofs can be put up 
where any others would be prohibitive—for the aristocracy 
of the new poor. As it is, Mrs. Rogers of Ellary, the 
proprietor, than whom no one could be more zealous 
+to preserve all antiquities on her property, has been 
responsible for enormous improvements at Kilmory Knap. 
When she succeeded to the property in 1898, the wall 
round the graveyard was in ruins, and sheep and cattle 
grazed in the churchyard and the church at will, whilst 
Macmillan’s Cross was half down. Mrs. Rogers put an 
end to the depredations of the cattle by building up the 
churchyard wall and restoring the cross to the per- 
pendicular. Her interest infected the people, and the 
weaver, a man of great local fame, used to keep the grass 
cut in the churchyard until he was too old to do so. Now 
there is no one to do this, and, with the cutting down of 
employees, enforced by increased taxation which involves 
shorthanded work at Ellary, it is impossible to send from 
there anyone so many miles over the hills to work at 
Kilmory. Mrs. Rogers’ desire to protect the beautiful 
gravestones by rearing them against the wall, as at 
Oronsay Priory, encountered such bitter opposition locally, 
where various families have appropriated the old stones 
and have buried beneath them for generations (according 
to common West Highland practice), that she had to 
abandon her idea. In view of the fact that, in ignorance 
of what Mrs. Rogers had done, and of the insuperable 
difficulties with which she has to contend, I have been 
amongst the many visitors (and numbers come from 
Crinan) who have recently denounced the ‘“ disgraceful 
neglect ” of the stones at Kilmory Knap, I feel it is only 
honest for me publicly to retract this opinion. It is as 
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well, too, that people should realise how the old landed 
proprietors are handicapped by their impoverishment, and 
that they. should distinguish between them and the new 
rich proprietors who, knowing nothing of noblesse oblige, 
have rarely the will to spend their ample means on 
anything outside their own pursuits. 

Crossing the dancing waters of the glittering little 
burn, we soon reached the churchyard and the church of 
St. Maelrubha in Knapdale. The grey and weather-worn 
ruin of the church itself is so very much like others I have 
elsewhere described, that it may be passed over without 
further remark, except to say that the west gable is uneven, 
that there is a double east window under a stone arch, 
and that there is a small niche in the east wall which may. 
have been an aumbry. 

The arresting feature of Kilmory is the tall and noble 
cross 1 which, rising from its rude pedestal of stones to 
a height of 12 ft. 3 in., casts its benediction all around. 
But the present ugly farm and outbuildings, however, press 
so closely upon the small churchyard as to detract con- 
siderably from the effect of its most notable monument. 
The happily unmutilated cross has its Latin form modified 
by the large solid disc, or circle, which covers the intersec- 
tion of the arms. On the face of the disc is a Crucifixion, 
which, save for the characteristically Celtic interlacing, a 
unique feature of the long loin-cloth, is, as regards the 
execution of its figures, very similar to familiar Saxon 
representations. Though the craftmanship is rude, there 
is a rugged, simple dignity in the figure of the Crucified 
—beardless, crownless, and with Feet crossed. Beneath 
His fully-stretched Arms are the two usual attendant 
figures of Saints Mary and John, though what other writers 


1A reduced replica of this was set up in the “ Highland clachan” of the 
Scottish Historical Exhibition held in Glasgow, 1911. 
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spon its i a a unique and tuaxplicable symbol 
a like a crude capital P reversed, thus q. 
e reverse of the cross has within the disc a very 
~—unconventic nal design of loosely-laced cords, and, in the 
centre, a curious beast with his head over his back, biting 
his tail. Next, below a strip of plaitwork, is a horizontal 
representation, spirited if odd, of a stag hunt, in which 
the dog in front has his muzzle buried in the stag’s neck, 
another behind similarly presses his nose into the hind- 
quarters of his quarry, whilst a third racing dog is exactly 
above, but does not stand upon this second dog. Under- 
neath, vertically carved, is the figure of a man quite 
unusual in many particulars, raising aloft in both hands a 
long-handled axe. He has a tunic reaching to his knees, 
and a huge hunting, or drinking, horn slung at his side, 
whilst on his head is a helm fastened at the waist. This 
cross probably belongs to the fourteenth century, for these 
chained helmets were in vogue at the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Whilst the 
axe suggests a woodman rather than a warrior, even if it 
be accepted as a batile-axe, huntsmen are not thus 
accoutred for the chase, and surcly this figure is intended 
to be associated with the hunt depicted above him? 
Whatever he be, however, he stands upon an inscription 
that informs you, “This is the cross of Alexander 
Macmillan.” 
The last time I was at Kilmory I had been unable to 
obtain from the ground the view of the cross I particularly 
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wanted, so this time, in order to secure it, I cautiously 


climbed with my half-plate stand camera upon the ruined 
walls of the weaver’s cottage—inhabited when I made my 
first visit. This proved a very precarious position, for 
had I overstepped the narrow limits whilst my head was 
under the focussing cloth, I would have been precipitated 
upon a pig grunting peacefully below me in its stye—part 
of the ruin. However, 4e escaped an experience / should 
not have enjoyed. 

Tradition refers to the chief of this cross as ‘ Great 
Macmillan of Knap,* whose clan, the “ sons of the bald 
or tonsured servant “ (f.e., the monk), seems to have been 
descended from the Buchanans. ~Dispossessed of their 
original lands in Loch Tay, at an early period some of 
the Macmillans came to Knapdale, There, obtaining a 
grant of property from the Lord of the Isles, they speedily 
gained considerable power, and increased it in the sixteenth 
century by marriage with the neighbouring clan of 
MacNeill. A boulder at Knap head, south of Kilmory, 
was said to have engraved upon it,  Macmillan’s right to 
Knapdale.” Tradition has it that the title ran as follows: 

“ Phad ‘s a rvitheas sruth is gaoth, 
Bidh cote Mhic Mhacilein air a’ Chnap." 
which may be freely translated: 


“While carrents ran and winds blow cold, 
Macmillan’s right to Knap shall hold.” 
or: 
“ Macmillan’s right to Knap shall be, 
While "gainst this rock shall dash the sea.” 


It should not surprise anyone to hear the sequel in a 
second tradition, which relates how Campbell of Calder, 


*This is the translation of the patronymic of all the chiefs — Mac- 
mAhaoilein-mér d Chnaip. The clan war cry I have not been able to 
ascertain. It is unlikely to have been, as in some other cases, identical with 
the motto borne by the chief—Miseris succurrere disco, “TI learn to 
enccour the distressed." The badge of the clan is holly. 
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having acquired Islay, coveted greatly the Macmillan 
territory. With a Campbell, to covet was naturally to 
plot some cunning plan to attain the desire without cost, 
and therefore a party of Campbells sailed for Knapdale, 
bringing with them chisels with which, unseen by the 
unsuspecting Macmillans, they cut away the inscription 
which was a standing menace to Campbell ambitions. Be 
this tradition true or false, and some evidence seems to 
show it false, certain it is that the Campbells did succeed 
to the Macmillans, for when that chief's family became 
extinct, though the MacNeills claimed the Macmillan 
country on the ground of inter-marriage, the Campbells 
managed to secure it by purchase in 1775. As will 
appear through this book, it is a fact to be remarked as 
characteristic of Campbell possessions, that they have 
always been acquired by the exercise of cunning, trickery, 
scheming, or the power of the purse, and seldom, if ever, 
by conquest. 

Whilst the wealth of engraved stones lying in and about 
the ruin of Kilmory is such that I dare not contemplate 
anything approaching a complete description, there are 
some which cannot be passed over. Since I first saw them, 
however, they are considerably weathered, and suffer 
terribly from overgrowths of vegetation. ‘There is, just 
without the door, one very curious roughly circular lump 
of stone, perforated right through, but out of the centre, 
with a round hole in which lies a tightly-fitting stone ball. 
This rude stone was probably associated with some 
superstitious practice involving turning the stone round 
deiseil (or sunwise), akin to those already mentioned.’ On 
top of this stone is now placed what was probably the 
old font—a fragment of stone rudely shaped like a Greek 
cross with one arm broken off, and having in the centre 
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a pierced basin hollowed in the stone. Repaying search 
are two gravestones which shew a weird, semi-human 
figure on which a single hor, like that of a goat, grows 
out of the head. One of these figures is shewn with a 
paw raised right under the nose: in the other the head is 
somewhat smaller, the horn larger, whilst the foot is only 
raised half-way. On my second visit, however, I could not 
identify this stone, so far had the weathering progressed 
in eleven years. 

Now prone against the north wall, there is the broken 
lower part of a cross shaft, which has on one side the 
figure of a mounted horseman, with a spear across his 
body, and other suggestions of a Roman soldier, specially 
as regards his helmet. On the other side of the shaft, 
below some interlaced work, there used to appear two 
queer beasts in profile, one like a laughing hyena, the other 
with a human full face with ears at the top of the head. 
But the sculpturing is now so weathered, nothing can be 
made out distinctly. Below, and encroaching upon the 
carving, 2 round basin has been hollowed—most probably 
in post-Reformation times by someone brought up to 
despise everything associated with the faith of their 
fathers. Almost certainly the basin is of a secondary 
nature, for it could have served no ecclesiastical purpose. 
Indeed it rather suggests one of these common rock-basins 
used for separating the husks from barley, made here on 
this stone by some unconscious vandal, Or again it may 
be the result of but another variety of the rites practised 
on the “ stones of judgment.” 

Within the ruins are two fine alto-relievos of knights, 
very like those which will be described upon Oronsay, one 
efligy having beside it the figures of an otter and a fish, 
unfortunately now scarcely discernible. But on this figure 
both inscription and shield are so worn that nothing can 
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now be made of the lettering of the one nor of the 
emblazoning of the other, so that, as usual, there is no 
clue as to the identity of the persons commemorated. 
While, too, there is rarely any tradition regarding these 
tombs, here such as still exist are entirely valueless because 
one contradicts the other. 

It is curious that, in his invaluable Archwological 
Sketches, so close an observer as Col. T. P. White does 
not call attention to the costume of the warrior shewn 
within a sort of niche on a stone rich with carving—now 
hardly discernible. This stone, distinguished by large loop 
moulding top and bottom, has a very intricate zoomorphic 
design both below and around the warrior’s niche. Instead 
of the long quilted garment usually found on West 
Highland warriors, this gentleman wears something very 
much shorter, reaching no further than mid-thigh— 
probably plate armour. His clogaid, with camail attached, 
is so excessively peaked as to suggest nothing so much as 
a cigar, The right hand grasps what appears to be a 
spear, and the left hand grasps the pommel of a sword 
sticking out from his side at an acute angle.‘ 

The master craftsman of the superb stone which I 
described at Keils is evidently also the carver of another 
beautiful work of art here, which shews amongst various 
other objects a bird perched on a comb, and a dog having 
round its neck what is possibly intended for a bell. ‘Two 
stones with a galley graven at the head of cach are also 
very beautiful, both shewing funny animals with wings on 
their backs and very hooked beaks, and one having an 
embryo bird contesting a fish with an otter. Other stones 
are reminiscent of some upon Iona, including a good 
carving of a priest, hands joined both at the wrists and 
finger-tips, but with the stole missing from his vestments. 


‘This is illustrated in the drawing facing p. 178. 
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Two other figures are of unusual interest. One shews a 
man, the relief much worn, within a hollowed niche, his 
right arm crossing his chest to clutch, as it would seem, 
his left side, while his left hand may have been resting 
upon the pommel of his sword, which, however, only 
imagination can now trace. The second is a very 
uncommon representation—so much so that you are 
actually conscious of a sense of irritation in realising that 
the stray letters which made up an inscription around the 
head are indecipherable. The figure appears to be wearing 
a close-fitting cap with a raised roll border, and is in the 
act of tying a girdle or band. An authority speaks of 
him as a “tonsured ecclesiastic," clad “in a simple 
garment not reaching beyond the knee.” This would be 
too short for an albe, that reaches to the ankles, yet is 
the only ecclesiastical vestment to be girded round the 
waist. And as some head-covering rather than a tonsure 
is suggested to my eye, | conjecture that this may be the 
representation of a knight in his aketon, fastening on his 
belt, and wearing the rolled protective cap worn under 
the helmet in the thirteenth century, which would be the 
approximate date of the stone. 

The last stone I shall mention before leaving Kilmory 
is one of the most artistic in the burial-ground, and of a 
style quite distinct from the rest. It can be identified by 
an illegibly inscribed sword running down its centre, and, 
beside another illegible inscription to the right of the hilt, 
is the unique representation of two axes, one driven into 
what is probably meant fer a wooden block. Can this 
novel introduction be intended to represent that the 
individual commemorated by this stone perished on the 
block? 

The first time I visited Kilmory Knap was by sea—at 
the conclusion of my first expedition to Eilean Mor, from 
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which it was about an hour’s crossing. It was a glorious 
walk from our Janding-place on the rocky shore up by 
the side of a little stream smothered in the tall bloom of 
mingled water-parsley, and meadow-sweet, to the tiny, 
lonely clachan of Kilmory. On our return to Danna on 
that occasion, so glass-like was the sea that I thought it 
must have been on another such day that the fairies had 
crossed from Ireland. According to the folk tales, those 
little people had followed the Scots over the water in egg- 
shells, each rowed by four rowers dressed in green, to 
commemorate the land they had left. On moonlight nights 
this frail fleet might be seen sailing along the coast of 
Knapdale, making, as we had been doing, for Dunvulaig 
(Kilmory Knap), where they took up their abode. 

The tale is told of a woman of Knap who, having much 
wool to spin, and growing weary, expressed the wish that 
the good folk of Dunvulaig would come to her aid. Hardly 
were the words out of her mouth than the little people 
began to arrive, trooping in at the door, the windows, and 
even coming down the chimney, and they worked with such 
a will that their task was completed in next to no time. 
But, having had a taste of work, they were loth to stop, 
so they all flew out to the seashore and began to convert 
the sand into wool. Seeing the turn affairs were taking, 
the good wife grew alarmed, and hastened off to consult 
a wise woman as to how she might be rid of her over- 
zealous helpers. She was thereupon advised to return to 
her door and cry out that Dunvulaig was on fire. The 
woman hurried back and did so, and all the fairies flew 
off at once, quaintly crying, “O my meal and my 
children!” Left alone, the good wife began to fear their 
return, so again consulted the wise woman a8 to how to 
prevent this, The advice she got this time was to lock 
herself indoors, shut the windows, light a fire, and then 
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~ able to do so, because they were up 

noticing a cake toasting by the fire, 
gui," Latte cake, Soe Sane 
‘ in her hurry, the woman had forgo 
it was able to reply, “ I'll be tryin 
it jumped down from the fire and made for 
wife happened to see it, and put her foot upon 
last the fairies had to depart. , 


“When the golden moon is glinting 
In the deep, dim wood, 
There's a dairy piper playing 
To the ela brood; 
They dance and shout and turn about 
Aed laagh and ewing and sway— 
’ The droll folk, the keoll folk, the folk that dance alway.” 
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THE TWIN ISLANDS OF COLONSAY AND 
- ORONSAY 
oe as 
Part I 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEM—AND THEIR HISTORY 


O travel between any intermediate West 

Highland port and another by a ‘‘ mixed 

boat” is certainly a mixed pleasure as well, 

for it almost invariably involves many weary 
ours of waiting on piers or ferry rocks. Where these 
particular steamers are concerned, the wretched pas- 
sengers, being a secondary consideration, are entirely at 
the mercy, not only of the weather, but of the amount of 
cargo to be landed or taken on board by these vessels. 
If it is not convenient for you to get to Colonsay by either 
of the infrequent boats direct from Glasgow, or if you 
do not fancy the night journey involved round the Mull 
of Kintyre, you may decide either to get the Hebrides 
at her first place of call, Port Askaig, Islay, or, on her 
return journey, at Oban, Which is the route offering the 
fewest objections, must be left to individuals to decide 
for themselves. On the last occasion I tried Port Askaip, 
where the boat was supposed to be in at 3 A.M., and to 
take well within an hour for the crossing. When I retired 
to rest for the first few hours of the night, | was assured 
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that a youth would call me “in good time” to get up 
for the boat. He did. When I groped my way down in 
the dark to the front door, he met me, saying that he had 
made a mistake: “It wasn’t the Hebrides yet!" There 
was no sign of the Hebrides indeed for another hour, and 
then she took nearly an hour before her mancuvrings 
against the very powerful current racing through the 
Sound of Islay made it possible for her ultimately to drift 
into the pier. Finally, it was more than an hour before, 
over a very rough sea, she made Colonsay. 

My last experience of the journey from Oban is also 
quite typical. We had official information that the 
Hebrides would leave * about 1.30 P.M." on a certain 
date. As we were at Glenaffaric, we had to leave by car 
at 6 A.M. on the day previous to catch the train at Fort 
Augustus for Spean Bridge. There we caught the 
connection travelling south, and then had to change at 
Crianlarich, where we had to wait several hours before 
we could get the train to Oban, due about 5 P.M. When 
next day I suggested lunch at 1, my then-uninitiated friend 
thought I was allowing too little time, and [| fear her 
apprehensions of losing the infrequent boat spoiled her 
usual enjoyment of her meal. After several polite 
messages from the agent’s office that he regretted the boat 
would not be in “ till 3," * till 5," “till 7," and “not till 
after 9," successively, at last, about 11 P.M., the “ Boots ” 
announced that the AMebrides really was coming in. 
Had we only known when the boat actually would have 
come in, we need not have left Glenaffaric till the same 
day. 

Though it is tiresome enough hanging about for a 
belated boat even when you are housed in a comfortable 
hotel, it is only an exasperating experience. Very different 
is the situation when you have to wait indefinitely in bad 
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weather on a slip or pier where, in nine cases out of ten, 
the only shelter is a grimy and smelly shed intended for 
cargo. If, as often happens, you come down about 3 A.M. 
to be in time for the boat, scheduled to arrive then, you 
may shiver in cold and rain, seated on a powdery sack, 
a greasy barrel, or a coil of barbed wire—whichever you 
prefer—and you may consider yourself extremely fortunate 
if you can leave your wire, barrel, or sack by 9 A.M. It 
is, in fact, by no means an uncommon experience for the 
boat to be more than a day late. ‘The ordinary tourist, 
generally a pampered dweller in towns, who looks upon 
the Highlands as existing only in the summer—for his 
pleasure—considers it an outrage that fe should be so 
ill-served when he is good enough to patronise the islands. 
His selfish outlook precludes him giving any consideration 
to the common lot of the islanders who, year in and year 
out, and all the year round, are subject to such wretched 
transport service, and are dependent on it alike for their 
mails and the greater portion of their supplies. 

By whatever route you elect to go to Colonsay, there 
is always the landing by the ferry boat. Whilst on a 
calm day, and in fine weather, this may be an entirely 
entertaining experience, for those whose landing takes 
place in adverse circumstance, it can be sufficiently 
alarming. It is because I identify myself entirely, heart 
and soul, with the inhabitants of the islands that I am 
anxious that their conditions should be realised. ‘That is 
the only concern of consequence: the passing incon- 
venience of the tourist! is, in comparison, a trifle of no 
moment whatsoever. Imagine what it is in the winter 
months, and not by any means an experience confined to 
them, for the Colonsay ferry boat to bring off cargo and 


1T realise, however, that to develop and encourage tourist trafic should 
help the natives both directly and indirectly. 
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passengers from the steamer. I have myself been landed 
under somewhat trying conditions, when the ferry boat, 
brought at last under the lee of the Hebrides, is dashed 
against her side, heaving high on the crest of the waves, 
and sinking so deeply into their trough that the water 
breaks completely over her. You require to keep a very 
tight grip both on the bit of the boat nearest you and on 
your temper, when, wet to the skin, and seated uneasily 
on top of the bulk of the cargo, you watch the rest, often 
live stock, being heaved precariously on top of you. 
As you heave up and down with the boat, you want to be 
a seasoned sailor to stand it all, 

Now, alas! the long and hospitable reign of the " Misses 
M‘Neill” at the Scalasaig Hotel is a thing of the past, 
and, under grievously changed conditions, the reverse of 
all that used to be prevails. Where there is but one hotel 
on an island, and the unwary traveller, once landed there, 
cannot leave till the boat rerurns ten days later, it is no 
small matter to be sure beforehand of the treatment you 
will receive. No visitor who has experienced the truly 
Highland welcome of the owo dear old ladies, so concerned 
for the comfort of all their guests, is likely to forget it. 
In their day there was courteous service, and everything 
was on a generous scale—after their own generous natures. 
Blazing fires, unlimited hot water, ample and varied food, 
of the best quality and well cooked—these were all included 
in a moderate charge which knew no extras. One can only 
hope for something approaching a return to these good 
old days at the hotel, since such rooms as might be other- 
where available on the island are remote from the landing 
slip—an inconvenience which has to be experienced to be 
appreciated, 

Contrary to the commonly revived and constantly 
reiterated error, Colonsay and Oronsay are not called after 
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St. Columba and his companion Oran, nor is Colonsay 
to be identified with Adamnan’s “* island Coloso,” as earlier 
authorities have identified it. Professor Watson tells us 
that Coloso is the Island of Coll, and that in the original 
Gaelic Colonsay was Colbhansaigh, meaning “ Kolbein’s 
Isle,” thus witnessing to its early possession by a Norseman 
so named, Similarly, Oronsay has a Norse origin, and 
means “ ebb tide island,” a name referring to the fact that 
low tide leaves the island stranded. 

Colonsay is 8 miles long, and has a breadth varying 
from 1} to 3} miles, whilst Oronsay’s longest length, 
running slightly diagonally, attains 2} miles, and its 
greatest breadth is 2} miles, though it becomes as narrow 
as } mile at the extreme south. The track across the 
Strand between the two islands is nearly 1} miles long. 
The local name for the two islands is Eilean Tarsuinn, 
i.e., the island that lies “ obliquely,” é.e., to Jura. 

As with most other parts of the West Highlands, it is 
no easy task to attempt to piece together a clear and 
consecutive, or even a coherent, record either of the over- 
lords of Colonsay, of its ruling families, or of stray 
families in possession from time to time of bits of the 
island, for some grants seem to have been made only to 
be revoked immediately afterwards. There is, for 
instance, much obscurity as to when the grip of the 
Campbells first fastened on the island, and to what extent, 
though in view of the usual subterranean methods pursued 
by this clan in acquiring territory without cost to them- 
selves, this is not at all surprising. Then, although there 
is a charter of David II. granting, in 1341, Colonsay, 
amongst other lands, to Maclain of Ardnamurchan (a clan 
that was tarred by the same brush as the Campbells), 
there is no record of the Maclains actually being upon 
Colonsay. It is the same as regards the MacLeans of 
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Duart. Although they appear to have invaded Colonsay 
from time to time, because the island was amongst the 
lands granted to them by Alexander of Islay, they never 
seem to have settled on Colonsay—probably because the 
natives so resented their overlord’s action in making the 
grant. Besides obscurities such as these, there are blanks 
in the history of the island and utterly irreconcilable 
statements, so that, as | wish to keep history unsullied by 
admixture with mere assumptions which are, in effect, 
fictions, the following narrative must, perforce, be very 
meagre. 

In old days there was probably a close connection, 
historically as well as geographically, between Islay, where 
the Macdonalds, subsequently Lords of the Isles, had their 
chief seat, and Colonsay, one of their many dependencies, 
granted by successive grantors to John of Isla and his son, 
It does not appear, however, from any historical evidence, 
that the Macdonalds of the Isles themselves ever had a 
seat on Colonsay or Oronsay, but it came to be held for 
them by a branch of the Clan Alpin Confederacy, the 
MacDuffies,? MacPhees, or MacFies, a name that has the 
curious meaning of ** son of black peace." The MacPhees 
were the hereditary Recorders at the Court of the Lord of 
the Isles at Finlaggan, on adjacent Islay, and they are 
described as “ the protecting, firm, hardy, well enduring 
MacPhees." They seem to have continued in actual 
possession of Colonsay, through various changes of over- 
lordship, till the end of James VI.'s reign, and, when the 
chiefs were forced to become vassals of Argyll, they 
apparently still continued to recognise a Macdonald as 
their overlord. 


*The style of the chief and the war cry of the clan I have not been 
able to ascertain. The chief's motto, however, Pro Nege, quite probably 
was the translation of the clan war cry. The clan badge is the oak. 
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On the forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles in 1493, 
Colonsay and Oronsay seem to have been amongst the 
property of the Lords of the Isles that became Crown 
lands, and in 1499 the crafty Campbell first comes on the 
scene as Lieutenant of the Isles. As a natural sequel, 
with the inherent talent of the Campbells for turning every 
office held by them to some personal advantage, about 
thirty years later many of the lands comprised in the 
lieutenancy are found in the possession of the Earl of 
Argyll and of his brother, Campbell of Calder (or 
Cawdor), although in 1536 Colonsay still appears in a 
list of Crown lands in the Isles. It happened that in 
1520 Cawdor gave to Alexander Macdonald of Dunnyveg 3 
a conditional grant of certain lands, including those of 
Colonsay, for five years, signalising his bond by wasting 
the lands of that island, and not thereby endearing the 
inhabitants to Campbell dominion. Apparently this cadet 
house of the Macdonalds of the Isles retained the over- 
lordship of Colonsay, at least nominally, for over a hundred 
years, though evidently all that time the Earls of Argyll 
kept a fatherly eye upon it~and all the rest of the 
Macdonald territory. 

Alexander of Dunnyveg’s fourth son, Coll, is reckoned 
the founder of the house of the Macdonalds of 
Colonsay, although not till the time of his notorious 
grandson, Old Colkitto, does any of the family appear 
to have been associated, except by style, with the 
island, That well-known character in Highland history, 
Colla Ciotach Mac Ghilleasbuig Macdonald, that is, ‘Coll 
the ambidextrous, the son of Archibald,” popularly known 
as ‘‘ Old Colkitto,” had from his infancy lived amongst 


5A castle in Islay that gave its name to the chief of Clenn Jain Mhor, 
the eldest cadet family of the Isles. When the direct line of the Macdonalde 
of the Isles became extinct, Clann Jain Mhor succeeded them on Islay. 
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the MacPhees. But it seems as if Old Colkitto, accepted 
as the Macdonald overlord of the island, sought to oust 
Malcolm MacPhee as ruling chief. For after the failure, 
in 1615, of Sir James Macdonald of Dunnyveg’s ex- 
pedition, which Malcolm MacPhee had joined, Old 
Colkitto, always a despicable character, basely betrayed 
him amongst others, delivering his victims up to Argyll 
to save his own life. MacPhee, however, obtained his 
release from prison by promising certain services— 
unspecified—to the State, and retumed to Colonsay. His 
reappearance by no means suited Old Colkitto, so, adding 
infamy to infamy, he compassed the murder of the poor 
fugitive chief, as I shall afterwards relate. 

Malcolm MacPhee was the last chief of his clan. 
It was about 1639 that Argyll actually became 
possessed of Colonsay, when Old Colkitto and his two 
elder sons, refusing to join the Covenanters (of 
whom Argyll was the leader), were turned out of 
Colonsay, and were subsequently made prisoners. An 
exchange was arranged for them in 1644, but only 
Angus MacColkitto returned temporarily to Colonsay, 
in circumstances that will be related in due course, 
The last we hear of the family on Colonsay is when 
James VII. requited Sara, a niece of Young Colkitto, 
for her grandfather's services to Charles I., by granting 
her the lands of Oronsay and Gavard in Colonsay. 
Probably, as this grant was made just after the execution 
of the ninth Earl of Argyll for rebellion, his estates were 
forfeited in consequence, but apparently the whole of the 
islands were subsequently regained by the Campbells, for 
Colonsay and Oronsay were exchanged in 1700 by the first 
Duke of Argyll with Donald M'‘Neill for the lands of 


‘In 1607 a new grant of the Earldom of Argyll by Charles Il, included 
the Isle of Colonsay, with the patronage of its churches and chapels, 
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Crear in South Knapdale. The islands remained in 
possession of the M‘Neills until in recent years they were 
bought by Lord Strathcona, and his successor still owns 
them, so that they unfortunately now rank amongst the 
many modern Innse Ghall, “* isles of the foreigner,” 

Of matters ecclesiastical since the Reformation, there is 
little record except of one, John Darroch, an M.A. of 
Glasgow, and a priest of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
who was in charge of the united parishes of Jura and 
Colonsay for some ten years or more. But in 1649, when 
Presbytery had gained the upper hand, this priest was 
deposed by the Synod “for preaching to, and gross 
compliance with, the rebels,” é.e., the Royalists and anti- 
Covenanters. Darroch officiated in the parish church of 
Kilchattan, and such was the dog-in-the-manger attitude 
of Presbytery that, so long as Episcopacy was ousted, 
nothing clse seemed to matter. Hence for a period of 
150 years Colonsay was absolutely neglected by the 
Presbyterians, and left altogether without the ordinances 
of religion. In 1794 a zealous Presbyterian missionary 
built a turf meeting-house, which continued in use for eight 
years, but not until 1833 was the first permanent Presby- 
terian assistant appointed to Colonsay and Oronsay. At 
present, in addition to the present Established place of 
worship, only erected in 1862, and instead of the other 
usual varieties of Presbyterianism, a Baptist stronghold 
has apparently superseded a Congregational one, and this 
seems to have obtained the allegiance of the majority of 
the people. 

The prevailing name on the islands is MacNeill, and 
many of those who bear it are descended from a man 
who, some centuries ago, left Barra with his wife, goods, 
and gear in an open boat. During the voyage the 
woman gave birth to a child, and, as the weather was very 
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severe, the man, in order to keep the mother and child 
warm, killed the cow, and placed them within the carcase. 
The child was always known as /ain a’ Chaain, and thus 
after him these MacNeills are distinguished as “ MacNeills 
of the Ocean.” The natives of Colonsay are recognised 
as being speakers of very pure Gaelic—doubtless due to 
the fact that their isolation secures their mother tongue 
against the corruption it often suffers in places where it 
is subject to contamination by the influx of those whose 
Gaelic has already been spoiled. 

The majority of my readers would almost certainly find 
it merely tiresome to be dragged about the island from 
one heap of stones, or trace of foundations, to another, 
these representing ancient ecclesiastical sites, so I propose 
to spare them this infliction, and merely to shew them such 
ruins as still retain an interest in themselves. For the 
same reason I shall not ask readers to make their way 
through bogs merely to toil up to the tops of the twenty 
odd duns which are to be found on the islands. The 
overwhelming majority of these are quite featureless, and 
have no ascertainable history, so that they only appeal to 
the rabid archzologist, and to those who rejoice in 
climbing, or are willing to undertake a climb for the sake 
of a view. Caves, too, of which Colonsay can boast a 
goodly number, are, curiously enough, not everyone's 
fancy, and, as plenty of people actually object to exploring 
these fascinating fearures of the coast, | will also apply 
the same selective principle to them. Having then pre- 
pared everyone for certain omissions in our tour of the 
islands, we may begin their survey. 

Seen from the sea, Colonsay, like many another part of 
the west coast, does not look very interesting; but in this 
case, as in many others in every sphere of life, it does 
not do to judge by outside appearances. Indeed, im- 
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mediately on landing, you see before you probably the 
plainest part of the island, in the long straight stretch 
of road leading up to the hotel, and beyond. ‘The 
characteristic attractions of the island are built up of 
craggy knolls, sandy shore, and magnificent rock scenery, 
as we shall observe in detail while we explore the islands. 
In spring and summer, too, they are enriched with a wealth 
of wild flowers, of which they boast a greater number of 
varieties than any other island of the Hebrides, though 
/ cannot believe that ever, in the best of seasons, they 
surpass either in quantity or quality those to be found in 
that wild-flower paradise, the Island of Eigg. 


PART II 


KILORAN, AND THE INTERESTS OF ITS CIRCULAR TOUR 


THE first expedition we mapped out took us northward, 
and, cutting over the hillside behind the Hotel, we gained 
the alluring road just by the little stone circle of Scalasaig. 
Seen from the road, or at any distance, the only visible 
indication of this is a hoary monolith, 8 ft. high, the head 
of which is thickly covered with lichen, and only when you 
get up to it do you discover that it is but one of 8 stones 
making up a circle some 12 ft. in diameter outside. The 
only other stone that is of any size is one about half the 
height of the tall stone, but set at an angle in the earth. 
Descending to the road, on the opposite side, and only a 
little further up the hill, is a large, broad, solitary standing 

stone, and just outside the northern boundary of the Hotel 
grounds I noticed several similar stones, which seem to 
be the remains of another circle. 
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Almost in a line with this solitary monolith on the left 
of the hill is the semblance of a track, which is the easiest 
way to pursue in order to gain Duneibhinn, one of the few 
hill-forts that should be visited because of its historic 
associations. There is among the sculptured stones on 
Iona one which refers to “‘ Malcolm Macduffie, Laird of 
Dunevin, in Colonse,” and the date of the stone is 
approximately 1500. Though it is difficult to believe that 
this hill-fort could have been occupied at such a very late 
date by the chiefs of the MacPhees, yet MacPhee may 
well have continued the old style “ of Dunevin " long after 
the chiefs had abandoned the old site.!- Possibly, too, one 
may rightly associate with MacPhee the traces of a later 
building which I noticed at the foot of the crag, on the 
summit of which are the remains of the old fort of Dunevin. 
This, now entirely ruinous, was a circular fort, measuring 
about 90 ft. in diameter, and the entrance seems to have 
been at the north-east corner, above a semi-circular 
platform on a lower level. There is the same platform, 
similarly fortified, on the opposite side, but without any 
very obvious trace of an opening, although there is the 
suggestion of a passage way from below leading up to 
what may conceivably have been another entrance. The 
base of Dunevin is thickly strewn with masses of débris, 
and, though the eminence itself is not the highest of the 
surrounding hills, it is obviously strategically the best. 
From the summit of this green height there is a magnificent 
panoramic view of the island, with an unbroken sweep of 
the sea in every direction. You look over what seems to 
be a vast moorland, broken up into hollows and stretches 
by masses of rounded crags, the gaunt and grim aspect 
of which does not in the least prepare you for the interest 
and variety they display when seen nearer at hand. 


‘Apparently early in the seventeenth century they moved to Kiloran. 
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Returning from Dunevin to the road, there is a very 
stiff climb up to its summit, and after that you follow the 
curving course of this highway through attractive moor- 
land scenery, which attains its boldest aspeet when you 
begin the descent to Loch Fada—a “long loch” indeed. 
Once, however, you are on the stretch of road that runs 
parallel with and above the loch until you reach the gate 
through which are entered the policies of Colonsay House, 
the outlook is bleak, bare, and uninteresting. But the 
short tramp can be enlivened by recalling an incident 
which happened in a hollow still called Glaic-a-Mhoirt 
on this side of the loch, associated with one of the invasions 
by Macleans from Duart in order to assert their claim to 
certain territory on the island. The MacLeans took the 
islanders by surprise one day when they were busy working 
at their peats, and the fight that ensued when the attacked 
defended themselves with their peat spades till some armed 
neighbours came to assist them, was dignified by the name 
of the Battle of Deabhaidh. Though only eight MacLeans 
survived, they were the victors, and, after the fight, they 
crossed to the east side of the loch to rest in the heather, 
thrusting their weapons upright into the ground beside 
them. Then they fell asleep. Meanwhile, the news of the 
islanders’ defeat sped through Colonsay, and amongst 
those who heard of it was a man called Callum Coll 
MacVurich, who was lying in bed with a fever. Despite 
this, however, he rose with the dawn of the next day, and, 
arming himself fully, set out in search of the enemy. 
Observing some objects amongst the heather that caught 
the sun’s rays, he cautiously approached, and beside the 
betraying weapons found the Macleans still all soundly 
asleep. Before they could awaken, MacVurich had either 
killed or mortally wounded every one of them in what 
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thus proved to be the “ Hollow of Death,” as it was ever 
since appropriately called in Gaelic. 

It is a sharp and welcome transition from the dull 
stretch of moorland alongside the loch without the gate, 
to the scenery within, and when we came upon the soft 


beauty of wild hyacinths stretching far and wide, we felt 
indeed that 


“ Fled now the sullen marmars of the north, 
The epleadid raiment of the Spring peeps forth.” 


But first there is the loch again attracting attention, for 
here it is seen—if the midges will allow of a halt—in its 
most picturesque prospect. There are waving reeds in the 
foreground, reflections, it may be, of the trees on the 
further side mirrored in the water, and a rugged hill 
crowning the distance at the head of the loch. For some 
way onward, the road presents the most complete contrasts 
—on the right you have rough, shaggy moorland and 
craggy hills beyond, both alike bleak and barren; and on 
the left, the most beautiful woodland, where a riot of 
honeysuckle succeeds to the rhododendrons and the wild 
hyacinths which, in their season, literally smother the 
ground here. When, however, the road takes a sharp tum 
to the left, the moorland entirely disappears, and you enter 
a lovely lane completely arched with trees, lined by ferns, 
and bounded by a mossy dry-stone dyke, from the crevices 
of which peep out ferns and lichens innumerable. Such 
luxuriant scenery continues all the way until you come 
upon the open landscape of the machar with the sea 
beyond, 

In this lovely setting the modern Colonsay House is 
situated, approximately on the site of the ancient Abbey 
of Kiloran, of which nothing whatever now remains, the 
stones having been used for Colonsay House and its 
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outbuildings. The history of the origin of this religious 
foundation is as obscure as that of its probable Priory 
on Oronsay. Both foundations have been traditionally 
attributed to St. Columba himself, and the tradition may 
well be true. But, if so, there were subsequent re- 
foundations, as indeed in the case of Iona itself. There 
is in the Vatican a letter of Pope Innocent III., dated 
December 9, 1203, and another of Innocent VI., dated 
February 3, 1353, both of which refer to the Benedictine 
Monasteries of Colonsay and Oronsay. These probably 
owned their origin to that considerable benefactor of the 
Church, Reginald of the Isles, the son of Somerled. Later, 
however, owing to a re-foundation, apparently by Good 
John of the Isles, the Benedictine Order seems to have 
been superseded by the Canons Regular of the Order of 
St. Augustine (popularly known, from their dress, as 
“Black Canons"). Thus Colonsay became, in ecclesi- 
astical language, a ‘ cell” of Holyrood, from the mother 
house that supplied the canons. 

Kiloran is best known to fame because in the old 
Abbey Barn (the Sabhall Ban, white barn) was born 
at some early, but otherwise unknown, date in the 
seventeenth century the famous lieutenant of the great 
Marquis of Montrose, Alastair MacColla, subsequently 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, most familiarly known 
as Young Colkitto. For three generations the Mac- 
donalds of Colonsay had lived here, apparently with 
the MacPhees, and the white barn is said to have 
been ‘situated somewhere near the west wall of the 
fruit and vegetable garden of the present Colonsay 
House.” Tradition says that Young Colkitto was one of 
three sons of the cast-off wife of Macdonald of Keppoch, 
who subsequently came to Colonsay. To test her feelings 
towards Keppoch, Old Colkitto told his wife (who had 
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just given birth to a child) that her husband had been 
drowned off Ardnamurchan Point. On hearing this, the 
woman at once expired, and then Keppoch and Old 
Colkitto must needs dispute as to whether she was to be 
buried at Kilchattan or Oronsay. It is said that to settle 
the matter, they had a duel with spears at the western 
entrance of Colonsay House, afterwards known as Bealach 
an-t-Sleagh (the pass of the spear), but this place I was 
unable to identify. 

To revert to Young Colkitto, it is said that on the 
night that he was born muskets fired of their own 
accord, and swords leaped from their scabbards. 
Doubtless it was in consequence of these phenomena that 
his nurse prophesied that he would become a great soldier, 
and flourish till he planted his standard in Gocam-go. 
Both prophecies were fulfilled. Young Colkitto is said to 
have grown up the strongest man in either Scotland or 
Ireland: he fought always with an immense two-handed 
sword, and never required to strike an enemy twice. His 
temper, too, was notorious, and it is told of him that once 
when he was stacking peats on Colonsay, the man with 
whom he was working complained that he did not throw 
them up quickly enough, se Colkitto, blazing into a fury, 
rained peats at the luckless complainant so thick and fast 
that he was knocked down. This did not satisfy Colkitto, 
however, and he completed his revenge by thrashing the 
poor fellow. In spite of the fact that Colkitto is a fellow 
clansman of my own, and one who fought for King Charles 
the Martyr (on whose behalf Montrose knighted him), he 
is a character I cannot accept as a hero. If he was brave, 
he was, like his father, treacherous, and, though he allied 
himself with the Royalists, I cannot but feel it was in 
order the better thereby to advance his own interests. His 
cruelties and many merciless actions—even admitting 
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those of the Campbells were intensely provocative—were 
indefensible, and indeed one feels his character is best 
summed up in the following tale. A priest was 
; reproaching a well-known smuggler and poacher for his 
evil life. ‘Look here, Hugh,” said the priest, “If you 
do not reform, you'll be going to hell as sure as Colkitto 
went there!” To this the smuggler shamelessly replied: 
“Colkitto, indeed! If the two of us wass there together, 
we would be keeping the fire to ourselves whatefer!" 
In amongst the grass at one side of the garden of 
; Colonsay House is Oran’s Well, and above it has been set 
: up the strange stone cross removed from the ancient 
; burial-ground of Riskbuie, which we shall visit in due 
course. This cross, which is not freestanding, now 
measures 10 in. less than its original height, which was 
4 ft. 5 in., and it is sculptured on a pillar of the native 
whinstone. At the head of the shaft is carved a 
grotesquely grinning face, set on the top of an irregularly 
designed cross composed of circles and curved lines, for 
the most part all sculptured in low relief. The arms of 
the cross only extend 2 in. on each side beyond the breadth 
of the rest of the monolith, which is 104 in., and the whole 
stumpy effect is rather more suggestive of a heathen idol 
than of a Christian emblem. Indeed I was told that this 
stone was commonly known locally as the “lazy god." 
Taking, on the right of the private road, the railed-in 
footpath through the fields, we gained the Kiloran Bay 
road and a further lavish display of hyacinths strewn 
everywhere. Indeed it was not difficult to fancy that an 
expanse of sky had fallen to flood in waves of blue the 
ground beneath, whilst the delicate perfume of the flowers 
filled the air with what to me is the choicest of all wild 
flower scents. To this beautiful stretch succeeds a very 
bare length of road. Leaving it at an obvious point for 
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Riskbuie Cross, now in private grounds of Colonsay House. 
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gaining the great Bay of Kiloran, we passed over short, 
crisp turf starred with the lovely, delicately blue flowers 
of the scylla verna, and broken by sandy hollows. When 
in full view of the sea, we came to a halt, that the scene 
might be impressed upon our memories, and this is what 
we saw. A magnificent sweep of bay with a wide stretch 
of smooth, yellow sands: ramparts of rugged cliffs to right 
and left, and Mull in the distance. The most arresting 
feature of the picture isthe bold headland that runs out 
on the right as you face the sea, but the sands at low tide 
are perhaps the greatest attraction, Ona calm, sunny day, 
billowy clouds are reflected in the clear pools of water at 
the base of isolated rocks breaking the sandy expanse on 
the south side of the bay. Here on the sands, many a 
baby bird may be seen, especially ringed plover fledglings, 
their tiny round bodies set on absurdly long legs, and 
looking exactly like little grey gnomes as they run along 
in response to the call of their parents. 

Of a sithein, or fairy hill, above Kiloran Bay, there is 
told in the local folk lore a charming tale: one I have 
also heard, with slightly warying details, in Islay, and 
associated with Tallant hill on the south coast there. In 
old days there lived at Balnahard (which we shall visit 
on another tramp) a humpback, and one Hogmanay ® he 
left his home to walk to Scalasaig. His way led past the 
sithein, around which he saw the little folk were dancing 
merrily to a tune set to a rhyme on the days of the week, 
The humpback, fascinated by the sight, stood still, 
watching the performance, but his ear soon told him that 
the fairy music was both out of tune and time. The reason 
for this soon became evident. The little people had for- 
gotten the Gaelic name for Wednesday (Di-ceudain), and 
so both the rhyme and its music were thrown out of gear. 
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Wishing to help them, the humpback chimed in at the 
proper place with Di-ceudain, which the fairies at once 
took up, and, having now recovered the tune correctly as 
well as the time, continued their dancing with renewed 
zest. At the end of the dance, the sithein opened to receive 
the fairies, and so grateful were they to the humpback 
that they invited him to come in with them. He went, and, 
as a natural consequence, he was detained amongst them 
for the inevitable year and a day. When this time was 
up, they released him, and, as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of his kindness in putting them right in their 
dance-music, they relieved him of his hump. Hearing of 
this experience, another humpback on the island thought 
like good fortune might befall him if he had any chance 
of imitating his neighbour's example. So he promptly 
resorted to the sithein at Kiloran one evening, and, sure 
enough, there he found the fairies dancing and once more 
the music was out of tune and out of time. Thinking to 
imitate his friend, he shouted out the day he supposed the 
fairies had omitted. But unfortunately, instead of 
Di-ceudain, he interjected Diar-daoin (Thursday), which, 
so far from helping the little folk, only put them out worse. 
They instantly stopped dancing, and took the unfortunate 
humpback into the sithein with them. When they released 
him, as they considered he had merited punishment, they 
sent him away with a second hump on his back—the hump 
they had taken from his friend! 

At Kiloran Bay a Viking grave mound was discovered, 
and first opened in 1882, when a man's skeleton was found 
lying in a crouched position on its left side, and with grave 
goods scattered about it, From the fact that amongst these 
were found boat rivets, it is conjectured that the Viking's 
boat was inverted to form a cover for the grave: that 
sand was piled upon it, and that in the course of time, 
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when the wood rotted, the rivets fell out. At a subsequent 
excavation in 1883, the skeleton of the Viking’s horse came 
to light, and three coins found on the site date the 
interment as not earlier than the close of the first half 
of the ninth century. Also in 1882, there were opened 
three cists situated on the western slope of a considerable 
knoll at Uragaig. These all contained the remains of 
skeletons and fragments of urns of different types. 

Leaving the northern direction for another day's ex- 
pedition, we traversed on the shore the south side of 
Kiloran Bay, till the incoming tide drove us on to the 
rough track that runs round to Uragaig. But this was 
not till we had dallied awhile below, begyiled by the 
luxuriant growth of primroses that, 


“With confident young faces, 
Peeped from out the sheltered places "— 


the many dells and nooks which add so largely to the 
charm of this beautiful part of the shore, This is indeed, 
to my mind, one of the most glorious comers of Colonsay, 
chiefly because of the startling variety of its beauty, 
Standing just above irregular stretches of rock, dark and 
jagged, which thrust out into the calm sea, your eye can 
rest cither on still grimmer cliffs farther on, or upon the 
soft restful coastline just inshore. Here on the radiant 
summer’s day that we passed this way, 
“Pall angelic the birdis sang their hours, 
Eaamelit was the feld with all colours,”— 


and not only “the field,” with primroses and hyacinths, 
but the rocks with samphire and sea pink. Looking 
across the sea, too, there is a magnificent view of the 
craggy heights of the north side of the bay, and, further 
along, where on the shore the sea has cut out a natural 
arch in the rocks, you get the full sweep of the head of the 
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bay, with a lower range of hills beyond. This view-point 
is close to the historic cave of MacPhee—Slochd dubh 
Mhic-a-Phi—literally the “black pit of MacPhee," 
associated with the chief Murdoch, who lived apparently 
about the end of the sixteenth century. He is probably 
that MacPhee who is so well known in connection with the 
famous “ Black Dog” of West Highland folk tales. 
You drop down from the track just in front of a 
solitary cottage, and, following the edge of some land 
under cultivation, you see before you, on the right, a 
picturesque hen-house under the shelter of an ivy-covered 
rock. A little below this, and on the opposite side, tucked 
away in the hillside, is the landward entrance to 
MacPhee’s cave—really a tunnel through the rock to the 
sea." Embowered in honeysuckle, ferns, primroses, and 
wild hyacinths, this entrance is about 6 ft. high, and the 
cave slopes down gradually towards the sea, being 
altogether over 100 ft. long. The cave may be said to 
be divided into two unequal parts by an overhead opening 
—decorated by a luxuriant growth of ferns, with masses 
of primroses clustered round about it. This opening is 
about 50 ft. from the landward entrance, and is about 
25 ft. above the level of the floor beneath. ‘The first part 
of the tunnel makes quite a roomy, if somewhat draughty, 
cave, and is apparently now used as a depository for empty 
wine bottles—I counted over thirty piled together at one 
point, and wondered what purpose they were intended to 
serve. Beyond the overhead opening, reached by a sloping 
rock, the passage becomes very narrow, and averages 
about 4 ft. in height to the sea entrance—now blocked 
below by masses of fallen rocks. Over them, however, 
the sea is visible, though escape over them must have been 
a pretty precarious proceeding, especially if it had to be 
at all hurried. Off the narrow passage on the left is @ 
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small lateral cave, which might have served as the 
fugitive’s bed-chamber—though a very wet one, with 
constant drips from the roof! 

All about this cave is a succession of beautifully 
flowered little coves, with raised beaches and great rocks 
thrown all around: beds of primroses massed so thickly 
that you cannot avoid treading on them: and alluring little 
tracks climbing up through ferns and flowers amongst 
rocks that are very attractive in themselves. 

This is the tale of the way in which Murdoch 
MacPhee met his death in this cave. He was said 
to have been under a ban, or spell (geas), to seize 
every opportunity of slaying an enemy. In conse- 
quence of this, MacPhee fell upon and killed a 
MacLaine from Lochbuie who was visiting Colonsay, 
and to avenge their clansmen a company of MacLaines 
invaded the island. They, apparently, were so far 
from being anticipated, that the chief had no chance 
of summoning his followers to his aid, so that he was 
obliged to fly from his house at Kiloran, supported only 
by two dependents, Macmillan and MacBhaxter, As they 
went over Ben Sgoltaire on their way to the cave at 
Uragaig, they were able to observe the arrival of the 
MacLaines at the MacPhee's house, where the chief's wife 
had been left. Although she was a daughter of MacLaine 
of Lochbuie, the avengers dragged her out of doors, and, 
as she refused to disclose her husband's whereabouts, they 
began to illtreat her so brutally that she cried out in her 
distress. Ultimately Macmillan went to her succour, while 
MacPhee with MacBhaxter made for the cave. Macmillan, 
after defending his chief's wife most valiantly, was hewn 
down, and the MacLaines went forth in search of MacPhee. 
They came upon him standing on guard with his dog at 
the landward entrance to the cave, but not within arrow- 
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shot. Not to be baulked, the MacLaines, making a survey 
of the situation, discovered the opening through the top 
of the cave, and through this managed to shoot MacPhee 
dead. What happened to the dog, local tradition does 
not say, but it states that MacBhaxter, when he saw that 
the chief was slain, made his seaward way out of the cave, 
and, taking to the water, swam for the rock still known as 
Bodha Mhic-a-Bhastair. Just as he was nearing the reef, 
MacBhaxter was hit in the thigh by one of the arrows 
aimed at him by the MacLaines. Although in great pain, 
he managed to clamber on to the rock, but could not pull 
out the shaft, and had to lie hidden as best he could until 
nightfall. Then, in his desperation, he swam to the head 
of the bay, and there landing, the arrow still fast in him, 
he made his way across country to Port Olmsa, whence 
he made a most remarkable escape—to which we will refer 
again when we ourselves go there. Of the famous story 
of MacPhee and his black dog, there are endless versions, 
differing in many details, but I shall tell the tale as it was 
told on Colonsay. 

There lived on Jura, at Laig Breac, Cailleach Bheinn 
Mhor, and she possessed a ball of thread by which she 
could capture any person or thing if she succeeded in 
throwing the ball beyond them. She had managed to en- 
snare MacPhee of Colonsay, who had been stolen from his 
home in infancy by Buie of Jura, and, do what he would, 
he could not escape from her. Often he attempted to flee 
from Jura, but the cailleach always discovered him, and, 
flinging her magic ball into his galley, would draw him 
back to her. At last MacPhee found out that the old 
witch possessed a hatchet which was the only instrument 
that would cut the magic thread, and this hatchet he 
managed to steal. Then he launched his galley from the 
shore at Cnoc Breac, at the foot of Beinn a’ Chaolats, 
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and, getting into it with the hatchet, he tried again to 
escape from Jura. When the old woman from the height 
of Beinn an Oir saw him move off, she called out to him: 
“0, MacPhee, 
My love and treasure, 
Hast thoa left me on the strand?” 
Thus declaiming, she flung far the ball of thread, and it 
fell into the galley, where MacPhee promptly cut it with 
the enchanted hatchet. As the witch saw the boat escaping 
from her power, she slid down the hillside at the place 
marked on the map as Cnoc na Sgrioba, on which the 
“ furrow ” of her heels can still be plainly seen, As she 
made this Sgriob na Cailleach, she shouted out: 
“0, MacPher, 


Roswgh skizeed and foul! 
Hast thow left me on the strand?” 


It was from this witch of Jura that MacPhee obtained 
his famous black dog. Refusing to take one of her 
puppies, he insisted upon taking the bitch herself, though 
he was warned he would only get one day’s work out of 
her. Certainly she did not prove to be of any use, and 
MacPhee was constantly twitted upon keeping a dog that 
was not worth her keep. To this and similar remarks 
he always replied, TAlg latha choin dui [hathast! (The 
black dog’s day will come at last! ), which has passed into 
the proverbs of the Gael as the equivalent of Every dog 
has his day." In the opinion of MacPhee's friends, the 
uselessness of his black dog culminated when on two 
successive days she refused to get into the boat which her 
master launched, meaning to cross to Jura for hunting. 
But MacPhee made his usual reply, until the third attempt, 
when the black dog without any persuasion jumped after 
the chief and two of his friends into the boat. At the 
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end of a day spent in hunting the deer, MacPhee and his 
companions retired for the night to a cave still called after 
him on the shores of Loch Tarbert. In due course they 
settled down to sleep, the dog by the fire, the smoke of 
which ascended through a natural opening in the roof of 
the cave. But before they could get to sleep the cailleach 
made her unwelcome appearance, and, sitting down by 
MacPhee, grew bigger and bigger. When he questioned 
her as tothe reason of this, the witch answered that it was 
only her rags that were swelling. This, however, did not 
satisfy MacPhee, and he called on his dog to turn her out. 
This the black dog did, but the cailleach, not to be 
defeated, got on to the top of the cave, and, stretching a 
great hand down the chimney, seized hold of the dog. The 
animal, growling savagely, seized the hand and pulled it 
down the whole arm’s length. Then the hand drew the 
dog up the chimney, only to be pulled down again as far 
as the shoulder by the enraged beast. This game of 
seesaw went on for some time until the witch desisted. 
When, however, MacPhee woke up in the morning, he was 
horrified to find his two friends lying dead beside him, 
and outside the cave a great hand lying on the ground. 
Then, on going down to where his boat was drawn up, 
he found the dead body of his dog, entirely hairless. In 
such curious fashion did the black dog's day come at last! 

Further round to the south the cliffs at Uragaig are 
very imposing, attaining their height of grandeur in the 
curiously-called ‘* Pig’s Paradise." All round about here 
the descent of the cliffs is more or less dangerous, for the 
narrow and broken tracks leading down to the sea are 
by no means easy paths. But it is sufficiently fascinating 
to gaze down from any standpoint at the broken face of 
the steep cliffs and at their base, far below, into their 
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narrow gullys where the sea gurgles mysteriously or foams 
wildly as it expends its fury upon the rocks. It is indeed 


Striking inland to gain the shores of Loch Sgoltaire, 
the most interesting way leads through swampy ground 
up the hillside, whence you drop down on to the west side 
of the loch from its northern end. From here on a clear 
day you have a superb view of Kiloran Bay, with the 
mountains of Mull beyond, and, on the east, of the Paps of 
Jura. The loch is not very interesting, either in itself or 
in its setting amongst low characterless hills, whilst the 
walking through the coarse heather is very rough. There 
are three or four islets, and the largest of these, despite 
its historical associations, has suffered the incredible 
disfigurement of the erection of a small square cottage 
with a four-sided roof, euphemistically termed on the map 
*‘an arbour." The mentality of any person capable of 
building a tea house for picnic parties on a wild Highland 
loch is not enviable, especially when, as in this case, there 
are ruins on the island, It is said locally that, after 
his escape from Edinburgh in June, 1615, Sir James 
Macdonald made his way to Colonsay with a considerable 
following, retreating to this islet on Loch Sgoltaire, where 
he built himself a fort. The atrocious tea house rears its 
hideous outline from within the remains of the inner 
fortification; and the outer walls, still to be seen, shew 
the ruins of the round towers which stood at each corner. 
It is said that this fort was capable of approach on foot 
from the north shore, as there had been laid down on the 
bed of the loch a path cleverly contrived of slabs of stones 
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This track over to Riskbuie is full of attractive features, 
and lets you off much more lightly in the way of bogs than 
most tracks. First, you have the interest of ascent by a 
flight of natural steps worn by the passage of many feet 
on the rock, then you dip down into little sheltered hollows 
of the moorland, again scale the hillside, when finally you 
have a descent by another natural stairway, and pass 
through further hollows till the ruins of the ancient hamlet 
of Riskbuie lie below you. Nestled in the shelter of the 
low hills, and snuggling by, the sea, all that now remains 
of a tiny township are its roofless walls. Three years ago, 
its cottages, less than half a dozen in number, and built 
about a square, were inhabited, and, as for the most part 
they were of the old substantial native build with thatched 
roofs, the hamlet presented the appearance of a picturesque 
and cosy little settlement. Its inhabitants, however, 
migrated to the new houses by the side of which we 
joined the track, but, in spite of the modern appearance 
of these new houses, it is questionable if they are really 
as comfortable as the old style. 

Descending to Riskbuie, just to the right of the ruins 
of the cottage that formed the west side of the square, 
was the site of the ancient chapel, and about it was the 
burial-ground, in which originally stood the cross now at 
Kiloran House, as already described. I could see nothing 
more on the site than a few stray stones, most of which 
suggested head stones, though I could not detect 
sculpturing of any sort on any of them. Just below the 
burying-ground, at the base of the cliff on the right, is a 
very fine well, which used to serve the little community 
for drinking water. 

Having explored all that now remains at Riskbuie, our 
next objective was the interesting hill-fort of Dunan an 
Nighean; so, faced by several tracks, steering in what 
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we thought was the best direction, we began by cutting 
over a lower part of the bare hillside which rises from 
Riskbuie. Although the high temper of the wind was 
rather trying, as we faced north we had it at our back, 
and, apart from rude Boreas’ blustering behaviour, it was 
a most beautiful day. As we tramped over the hills, the 
outlook over the sea of that brilliant green, shaded with 
purple, which is its most festal attire, could not have been 
surpassed. What more satisfying sight could you have 
than such a sea, the peaks of an island like Jura rising 
in the distance, and, near at hand, a most alluring rocky. 
islet to perfect the beauty of it?. From these comparative 
heights it was quite a gentle slope that led us down to the 
snug and very lovely little Port Olmsa, sheltered by Eilean 
Olmsa, the aforementioned rocky islet. This tiny cove 
was apparently the point for which poor MacBhaxter, the 
arrow still sticking in his thigh, made in his cross-country 
sprint from Kiloran Bay. It was here that he found an old 
boat drawn up—probably in the same little creek where 
we saw one. MacBhaxter’s boat had a hole in the bottom, 
but this he stuffed up with turf, being convinced that he 
would risk his life less in a leaking boat than in staying 
in Colonsay. Luckily the poor fugitive found a pair of 
oars, fitted in pieces of sticks for the missing rowlocks, 
then launched off and pulled for Jura. His efforts with 
the oars at last loosened the arrow, so that he was able to 
pull it out, and, despite all his handicaps, he reached Jura 
the next morning. It is to be hoped that, after all his 
plucky efforts, the satisfaction of his escape was not in 
any degree mitigated by what must have been an intensely 
irritated wound, permanently laming him. 

It was also to Port Olmsa that the young chief of the 
MacLaines of Duart fled after the battle Baile Mhaide, 
which took place somewhere towards the end of the 
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piled at certain intervals. The direction of these steps 
was only known to the defenders of the island, who, by 
the aid of staves, were able to negotiate them safely when 
they required either to leave or to return to the island. 
This ingenious method of access to such an island seems 
to have been quite commonly adopted throughout the 
Western Highlands and Islands. 

Passing round the south end of the loch, on to the east 
shore, you soon get on to the track that runs down to an 
avenue of trees, whence the main road, reached near 
Kiloran farm, is gained. From this point there is nothing 
very remarkable in the scenery, unless it be the glory of 
the golden whins on the west side of Loch Fada, some 
distance from which the road runs. After the loch has 
been left behind, however, and when Kilchattan is reached, 
there should be noticed far back in a ploughed field on 
the left hand side of the road two huge monoliths, very, 
impressive against their background of rugged hills. They 
are both thickly covered with lichen, and the nearer, which 
is about 1o ft. high, has such a slender base (about which 
is a small cairn), that it looks quite top heavy. The other 
stone, about 45 ft. from the first, and 2 ft. shorter, is 
not so irregular in shape. A quarter of a mile further on, 
on the other side of the road, is the burial-ground of the 
island, still in use, and the very ruinous remains of Kil- 
chattan, or the Church of St. Catan. He was a bishop, 
probably an Irishman, who, spending the greater part of 
his life in Bute, died in 710, his festival being observed 
on May 17th. After him the great confederacy of clans, 
known as Clan Chattan, takes itsname. So ruinous are the 
remnants of this rude building that it is almost featureless, 
but in the east wall, on each side of where the altar stood, 
are two recesses, probably used as aumbries, both 
measuring 14 in. by 13 in. This is the building that, 
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for a short time, appears to have been used by the Scottish 
Episcopalians in the seventeenth century. 

After descending the hill from the churchyard, the road 
runs quite close to the sea for a short distance, cottages 
dotted here and there are passed, and then the road curves 
gradually more and more inland until once again you are 
out of sight of the sea, and do not recover it till you reach 
Scalasaig. 


Part III 


BY RISKBUIE AND THE EAST COAST TO BALNAHARD 


PRESUMABLY there are some people who are quite pleased 
to be told, when right in the middle of some interesting 
incident in their favourite journal, that this will ‘be 
continued in our next.” I am not one of these patient 
folk, and consider the practice highly exasperating. So, 
in order not to tax any interested reader’s memory more 
than necessary, when a break in some tale occurs because 
the scene changes, we will pass on as soon as possible to 
the next scene in order to conclude the story. This con- 
sideration, then, dictating the direction of our next 
expedition, we set out towards Scalasaig harbour, and 
walked along the road going north till we reached the 
welcome point where we could leave its more or less 
ordered surface for the pleasing vagrancy of the rough 
track over the hillside to Riskbuie, about a mile north of 
the pier. 

To my mind, you can never experience the full joy of 
tramping on anything which the townsman would call a 
road. It is too much like walking in leading strings—a 
very tame proceeding, allowing no scope for initiative. 
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sixteenth century, and of which the chief himself was the 
sole enemy survivor. We were now on our way to the scene 
of this battle. The invading galleys of the MacLaines were 
to remain anchored by Eilean Olmsa, ready for the re- 
embarkation of their occupants. But MacLaine, closely, 
pursued, saw to his dismay, when he came in sight of 
the island, that not only were his galleys far from the 
shore, but that the sea was very rough. As he dared not 
wait even for the foremost to reach him, MacLaine plunged 
into the sea, but, wholly exhausted by all his previous 
strenuous efforts, he was unequal to swimming more than 
a few yards, and so was drowned. 

From Port Olmsa towards Dunan an Nighean, the 
country was entirely different from what we had previously 
encountered. We had to make our way up the hillside 
again, through a small wood of stunted trees, broken by 
a succession of dells. It was fairly stiff going, until at 
last we emerged high up amongst the heather of the open 
hillside again. Once more on the heights, it was not long 
before we reached a point of vantage from which we were 
able to identify Dunan an Nighean. But, as the structure 
itself is not visible from this quarter at a distance, it was 
only because we had previously approached, from the other 
side, the rather ordinary eminence on which the fort stands, 
that we were able to distinguish it. Having done so, 
however, we made a direct line for our objective, plunging 
recklessly through the marshy ground which lay between 
us and it. 

Whilst I am far from being generally sceptical where 
local traditions are concerned, I confess I find it difficult 
to believe that this hill-fort could have been used as a 
residence as late as the sixteenth century, or even much 
earlier. Yet Colonsay tradition states that in the days 
when the MacPhees lived at Kiloran, one of them used 
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to send his wife here for her confinements, and it was 
because she had so many daughters that this pre-historic 
hill-fort received its name! After I have described the 
dun, readers can judge for themselves of the probability 
of the place being used for any such purpose at such a 
date. 

Dunan an Nighean crowns the summit of one of the 
many craggy knolls less than a quarter of a mile from the 
sea; a little beyond lies a wood, and only the archeological 
eye is able to detect from below the presence of rude 
walling on the top of the hillock. It is but a short, if 
steep, climb up, and then you see that the irregular shape 
of the slanting summit has been followed by the walls 
which constitute the fort, in shape roughly oval. This 
fort is somewhat unusual in its construction, and it is also 
rare to find the lintel of the doorway still standing. The 
lintelled entrance, which rises from the highest point of 
the knoll, is protected by what was apparently an outer 
wall of defence, though to-day it is more suggestive of a 
smaller division of the fort itself, 

Owing to ravages of time and of human beings, both of 
which tumble loose masonry about in a disconcerting 
manner, it is impossible to dogmatise as to the precise 
plan of the fort as it originally stood. It is constructed 
mainly of very large undressed stones, piled rather 
clumsily, without the usual evidence of that skill that these 
drystone buildings generally display. 

If you stand at the lower end of the dun, with your back 
to the sea, you can get a fairly comprehensive view of the 
whole fort, as it is a small one, and on the right (or north) 
side you will notice that, beginning from an opening which 
may, or may not, have originally existed, the wall for a 
short distance is constructed of large single stones only, 
set on end. Soon, however, it follows the usual con- 
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struction, and you get the impression of an outer work, 
or courtyard, at least four times the size of the enclosure 
to which the lintelled doorway gives admission. 

This entrance, 3 ft. wide, is now only 4 ft. high, un- 
doubtedly due to overgrowth and accumulation of soil. 
Inside the doorway, there is a broken-down cell within the 
thickness of the wall on the right, and the suggestion of 
another on the left. There is no well in this dun, the 
nearest water being that supplied by a small burn that 
runs about 50 yards from the fort. You obtain a most 
comprehensive view of the greatest beauty from the 
vantage point of this fort, probably chosen for this very 
reason, as affording an excellent outlook post. In front 
across the sea lies Jura, and it is interesting to notice that 
from the steamer, as it plys between Colonsay and the 
north, the lintel of Dunan an Nighean can be seen standing 
out conspicuously isolated, suggestive of the eye of a 
needle. 

Having finished our exploration of this interesting dun, 
we tramped westward, leaving the hollow surrounded by 
craggy knolls, and passing the scant remains of a ruined 
cottage, to make a slight descent over short turf to the 
sandy track running parallel with Kiloran Bay, which we 
struck midway. 

It was in consequence of one of Alexander of Isla’s 
many rash grants, that of Colonsay and Oronsay in 
1430-31, to Lachlan MacLaine of Duart, that that clan 
so often invaded the island, as apparently, and not un- 
naturally, the MacPhees refused to acquiesce in the 
transfer of these islands. After turning off to the right, 
we entered the beautiful little pass leading to Balnahard, 
and remembered that it was here that the aforementioned 
battle of Baile Mhaide took place. The MacLaines’ galleys 
had landed at Balnahard Bay, whence the invaders made 
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their way southward till they were countered by the 
islanders in this pass, and the ship sailed down to anchor 
by Eilean Olmsa. The MacLaines had the advantage of 
a small piece of ordnance, in addition to the other weapons 
with which they, like the islanders, were armed, but, 
despite this advantage, they were wholly exterminated, 
with the sole exception of their young chief. 

Although the pass in which this skirmish took place is 
so small, it is none the less very fine by reason of its great 
rounded crags, bold of contour and rugged from 
weathering, with lesser rocks strewn about their base. A 
narrow road runs through this miniature pass, and from 
it glorious sea views framed in the rocks are obtained. 
Near the summit of the brae, and about a hundred feet 
below the level of the road on the left, where there is an 
open space of rough grass and heather, St. Columba’s 
Well may be found. It lies just below a bed of bracken, 
and is guarded by rocks on either side, and here, by 
observing the proper ritual, you may obtain the fulfilment 
of your dearest wish. All you have to do to achieve this 
is to wish in secret whilst you drink from the well, and 
then to leave some offering by it. The well, beautifully 
fringed inside by ferns, is a dark pool, sheltered by a 
roofing of stones, which bears eloquent witness to the 
numbers who have put the mystic power of the water to 
the test. There on the top are offerings of all descriptions, 
from an inscribed silvered cup—a thank-offering for a wish 
fulfilled—to rusty hairpins, a broken pipe stem, faded 
flowers, an empty bottle, and a spent match, most of them 
travesties which probably travestied the wishes of those 
who made such unseemly offerings. 

How innately conservative is human nature is shewn by 
the survival of these wishing wells, and it is of great 
interest to trace them from their origin through their 
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transformations to present-day practices associated with 
them. In origin these wells were pagan, and their waters 
were considered to have healing properties, so that people 
offered sacrifices to them. The Celts were believers in the 
divinity of springs and wells, and when Christianity re- 
placed paganism, the Church generally placed the old 
pagan wells under the patronage of some saint, and often 
permitted parts of the old ritual associated with them to 
continue. The ceremony enjoined almost always began 
by the sufferer walking three times round the well deiseil, 
in silence; thereafter he knelt at the well and prayed 
before he drank of the water or washed in it, as the cir- 
cumstances of his case required. In conclusion, an 
offering was made to the divinity of the well, and often 
took the form of leaving a piece of clothing or a bandage 
affixed to the well or an adjacent tree.1 Beltane, Mid- 
summer, and August Ist, were favourite times for visiting 
these wells. This act of decorating an adjacent tree seems 
to associate it with the well, and indeed sacred trees figure 
largely in the religion of the ancient Celts. The under- 
lying idea of tying the rag on to the tree was probably 
that, once in contact with the sufferer, the act of trans- 
ference included the transfer of the disease or ailment to 
the tree. The traditional practice of throwing pins, coins, 
etc., into the well may also have this double aspect. The 
pin might prick a sore, or the coin be rubbed against some 
part of the sufferer, and when it was cast into the well, 
the specific ill would go with it—and attach itself to any 
person recovering such contaminated offerings. In other 
cases, however, probably the pin or other trifle is the 


1 There is, amongst others, St. Mary’s Well, Allanfearn, near Culloden, 
where still, particularly on May-day, it is the custom for the people from 
Inverness to walk out and tie a rag, thread, or string, to an adjacent 
tree. I have myself seen the surroundings thus adorned. 
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survival of some more costly offering which was of a 
sacrificial nature. The coin obviously was an offering to 
the divinity of the well in return for benefits expected.. 
The spirit of the well sometimes had visible form, as in 
the fish frequently associated with Highland wells; and 
many of these wells are specially associated with the 
cure of madness, like that in the cave of Uamha Thuill, 
Ardnamurchan.? 

Leaving St. Columba’s Well—after we had duly wished 
and made our offerings of flowers—we continued northward 
over the rough ground below the road, in order to get as near 
as possible to the glorious cliff scenery. We soon found 
ourselves in a beautiful little corner, with an ‘‘ observation 
platform ” thickly edged with sea-pinks, and from this 
we obtained a magnificent view of cliffs, rocks, and a 
tumbling sea. On the face of the great cliff nearest us 
jackdaws were nesting in the crevices, and amongst a 
colony of the quaint-looking razorbills, a solitary shag 
sat, in dignified aloofness, upon her untidy nest of wet and 
rotten seaweed. Fortunately, we were too far off for its 
vile odour to reach us! It is apparently very unusual for 
a shag to nest alone amongst an alien colony, a wave- 
dashed cave, too, being the general choice of nesting-place 
made by these gregarious birds. Despite our many visits, 
we never saw the shag stir from her nest, nor yet any sign 
of her mate; nor did we hear either this bird or the razor- 
bills utter a sound. The shag looked quite handsome in 
her glossy plumage of bottle green, and her only move- 
ment was when, from time to time, she twisted and turned 
her long neck in this or that direction. Our cliff rose sheer 
above the sea to a considerable height, and, below, the 
sea broke with violence against the jagged rocks at the 
base. On the ledges all over its face the black and white 


2 See pp. 274-5. 
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razorbills nested, standing beside or clumsily squatting 
upon their large, solitary eggs, so precariously laid upon 
the bare rock. These birds often flew to and fro, for, 
unlike the shag, they did not appear to be close sitters. 
On more than one occasion when we had intended to go to 
Balnahard, we found these cliffs and their inhabitants so, 
fascinating, that we got no further. When we did, Port 
an Obain, the bay on the other side, similarly did its best 
to deflect us from our goal. But we managed to resist its 
temptation, and, after a leisurely survey of its smooth 
waters and the stretches of cliffs receding one behind the 
other in the distance, we passed on over the rather bleak 
and stony area of ground that lies between Port an Obain 
and Balnahard farm house. Round about its gateway, the 
view of the hills is very fine, and the subsequent walk 
northward over the rough moorland amongst wild 
scenery left upon us a strange impression of loneliness 
which we did not experience to the same extent in any 
other part of the island. 

After walking less than a mile, and ultimately crossing 
a very marshy piece of ground, we found, literally at our 
feet, the very ruinous remains of the church of Kilcatrine 
—a non-Celtic and very unusual dedication in the West 
Highlands (to St. Catherine of Alexandria? ), which does 
not suggest an early foundation, unless indeed at some late 
date St. Catherine superseded the original Celtic saint.3 
Lying just below the slope of the hillside, the remains of 
the church are now little more than foundations, incapable 
of arousing much enthusiasm even in an ardent ecclesi- 
ologist. What is usually referred to as the “altar” is 
a small erection built of slabs looking like slate, and 
situated within the walls of the church at the east end. 
But it is much more suggestive of a modern attempt to 


8 This was no unusual occurrence, see Wanderings, pp. 430-481. 
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reconstruct the ancient altar by someone without any 
knowledge of the subject. For it is only just over 2 ft. 
high, and is otherwise so constructed that it could not 
possibly have been used as an altar, nor do the materials 
of which it has been built seem likely to have served the 
same purpose originally. Beside the ruins, near a gap in 
the wall, lies a rude, roundish boulder, with a 6-in. deep 
oval hollow, measuring 15 in. by 11 in. across. This 
irregularly shaped stone basin, precisely similar to several 
others I have already described in previous chapters, is 
called the ‘‘ priest’s stone” or font. Several irregularly 
shaped pieces of slate, each pierced by a round hole, 
generally cover this stone basin; and beside it lies (or 
used to lie) a water-worn stone called, from its shape, 
Cioch nam Ban (a woman's breast), the small end of which 
shews a ring incised round it. This end of the stone fits 
into the hole made in the largest fragment of slate, and 
the ring testifies to the old practice of turning the stone 
sunwise in the holes of these slates. If this custom is not 
identical, it certainly seems to have some affinity with the 
practices attaching to the Clach an Brath.4 At the north- 
west corner of the boundary wall of what was probably the 
small burying ground surrounding the church, is a 
standing-stone, 3 ft. high, bearing evidence of its use by. 
cattle as a rubbing post. Originally it was probably a 
cross—a fellow to that, the broken remains of which is 
now in the Scottish Antiquarian Museum. 

Above the site of the church, on the shoulder of a low 
hill to the north-east, stands another stone, and in a hollow 
in the ground near it, libations of new milk used to be 
poured out as the tribute due to the glaistig who had 


4See Wanderings, p. 876. 


5Sce Wanderings, p. 110, for information regarding the glaistig and 
gruagach. 
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charge of the sheep and cattle. It was believed that 
whoever omitted to make this offering would be reminded 
of his default by finding his best cow dead in the byre the 
next morning. 

Nearer the farmhouse is a gruagach stone, associated 
with the same use as the former, but this, I must confess, 
we failed to see. 

Since this is not a work of imagination, I have nothing 
to say of an entirely fictitious nunnery which was never 
found here, nor have I any pictures to shew of fanciful 
flagellations, the graphic touches conceming which are 
due solely to a lively Protestant imagination, and which 
find no support in more sober fact. If anyone is disposed 
to demur because of the absence of all this, and to deduce 
from my descriptions that there does not seem to be 
anything of much interest to be seen at Balnahard, I can 
only answer: let them go there and see for themselves. 


PART IV 


FROM COLD WELL SHORE ROUND THE SOUTH END OF 
COLONSAY, AND BACK BY THE ROAD TO ORONSAY 


I HAVE so far said nothing of the portion of road that lies 
between the hotel at Scalasaig and the golf course, just 
beyond Machrins. This road runs through that type of 
scenery which is most widely characteristic of Colonsay 
—rough moorland and rounded craggy hills. In the 
Spring, the earlier part of the way is aflame on both sides, 


when 
“Summer gleeps in the fire 
Of the odorous gorse blossom.” 
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Only at this season does the drab moorland shew any sign 
of colour, and then the landscape, sombre even in sun- 
shine, lights up its lanterns and sets them lavishly by the 
roadside. It is opposite the golf course that the hills— 
higher here, greater in extent, and wilder—present their 
most impressive aspect, and it is here that we struck across 
the machar, or plain, to the Traigh an Tobair Fhuair. 
This bay of the ‘‘ cold well” (which is a pool in the burn 
that sings its happy course to the sea) is a beautiful 
stretch of shore of 
“Shining strips of sand, 

Where the busy waves are at play, 

Dancing a minuet, while the hills 

In silent majesty stand.” 
Here, too, are raised beaches, one of which forms an island 
at high tide. Often in the Spring we would observe 
numberless terns settling down there on their nests, to use 
a courtesy term, and we would use certain features of the 
landscape to help us to locate them. But, after wading 
across, we were seldom able to find even one of them. 
Many a time we would hunt for half an hour, while over- 
head the terns circled and screamed incessantly. One day, 
however, after much patient searching, during which 
some birds angrily swooped right down on my head, | 
discovered five nests. These were made in the merest 
suggestion of a hollow amongst the stones, sometimes even 
lacking such comfort as a scrap or two of seaweed seemed 
to afford in other cases. The nests were often perilously 
near high-water mark, and all contained eggs. None of 
them, strangely enough, were of identical size or shape, 
and all were of different colour and marking, even when 
only two were in a nest. While the prevailing colour 
was a drab, more or less heavily blotched with pale brown, 
one or two eggs had for ground colour a beautiful deep 
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sea-green. How elusive are these nests is illustrated by 
the fact that I discovered the fifth nest when my friend was 
in bathing. Calling to her, I pointed to the nest on the 
raised beach, and she carefully set a stone in the sand in 
a direct line with the nest to guide her to it subsequently. 
Before she set out, I described its situation exactly in 
relation to a patch of sand and a line of seaweed, but, 
although she returned to the ternery three times, she could 
not find that nest, in which were two eggs! 

Cold Well Shore was our favourite Sunday retreat in 
our unvarying Sabbatarian pursuit of a quiet day to be 
spent in reading and writing. Almost invariably, however, 
Sundays were wet, and though our patience was exemplary 
in searching for some shelter from the rain, despite the 
quantity of rocks and cliffs that promised protection, they 
all proved worthless in practice. This, unfortunately, is 
all too common a feature of similar landscapes in many 
parts of the Highlands. There are wide tracks of country 
where one cannot find proper shelter from both wind and 
rain, and though one’s capacity for enduring rain may be 
considerable, the limitation is reached when it becomes 
impossible to shelter even a book. Many a time have 
we eaten a meal as we sat soaking in the wet, with the 
rain diluting the milk in our mugs, or cooling the tea, and 
rendering our sandwiches more of the nature of slops 
than of solid foods. Even “‘to write home” about the 
weather on damp paper, speedily becoming sopping, is 
impossible. 

Tradition says that on the sands of Traigh an Tobair 
Fhuair, between high and low-water marks, the ‘‘ battle 
of the sheaves’ was fought between natives and Norse- 
men, probably intent on invasion. It is said to have been 
a very deadly encounter, although the natives were only 
armed with ‘‘ sharpened sheaves of birch,”’ which strikes 
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one as a very peculiar weapon. Local fishermen are 
reputed loth to dig for lug worms in this sand, as they are 
liable to uncover bones, and, if they do this, a storm is 
sure to arise in order to prevent the digger using the worms 
as bait. 

Passing on southward, Dun Gallain is the name of the 
most prominent rocky height by the sea, and on its wind- 
swept summit are the almost obliterated traces of the fort 
that once crowned it. This landmark is associated with 
a dramatic incident connected with the coming of the 
Campbells to Colonsay. When, in 1639, they obtained 
possession of the island, one Donald MacEwan, popularly 
known as Donald Balloch, or Spotted Donald, was made 
factor of Colonsay, and lived at Oronsay House. So 
unjust and extortionate was he that it is said he taxed 
the very shellfish on the shore, and generally made himself 
so insupportable that in self-defence the islanders called 
in Old Colkitto’s youngest son, Angus MacColl, to their 
assistance. Angus MacColl Ciotach MacDonald, re- 
sponding to the appeal, landed at Balnahard with a 
following of men; and the company made their way to 
Oronsay by the same route as we were pursuing. Just in 
the vicinity of Dungallain they met a woman, afterwards 
to become stepmother to Angus, who was weeping bitterly. 
She told MacColl that Spotted Donald had taken her only 
cow as Damh Ursann or Calpé, and, although she had 
followed the factor and his men all the way to the Strand, 
they would not return her the cow. Having warned the 
factor that she would be revenged on him, the woman 
left them waiting for low tide to enable them to cross to 
Oronsay, and she was now returning to her home at 
Kilchattan. 


1This “death duty” consisted in the landlord’s right to take from the 
byre, through the ‘ doorposts,”” the best ox in the stalls. 
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When Angus MacColl heard this tale, he was furious, 
and, bidding the woman follow his company as quickly 
as possible, he continued on his way to the Strand, Just 
below Dun Gallain is a little bay called Port Lobh, and 
into this runs a small burn crossed by a ford. When 
Angus reached the ford, he encountered there a woman 
with a child. Still boiling over with rage, Angus demanded 
to which clan the child belonged, and, hearing it was a 
Campbell, MacDonald in his frenzied state drew his 
sword and beheaded the poor little innocent. The place 
where this horrible incident happened is still called ath- 
na-cuirp, or “ the ford of the body.” How, with more to 
excuse him, Angus avenged his future stepmother on the 
factor, will be told later. 

The walk from this point on the west coast onward is 
very attractive, with all the allurements of rough tramping 
following a broken coast-line. At Ardskenish there is now 
no trace to be found of the ancient chapel of St. Kenneth, 
but it is one of the many quarters of the island where the 
wheatear literally swarms. These birds colonise the 
rabbit warrens of the sandhills, and, though probably they 
select only what they suppose to be deserted burrows for 
their nests, this evidently does not always prove to be the 
case. Several varieties of birds seem to exercise ventri- 
loguial powers, and, certainly in my experience, none more 
successfully than the wheatear. On several occasions 
when I foolishly yielded to the temptation to hunt for 
nests at Ardskenish, I found the wheatears remarkably 
clever in the exercise of this deception, their call invariably 
drawing me off in the wrong direction, though I was certain 
I had accurately followed the voice. The only result of 
all these searches was my discovery one day near a rabbit 
hole of the remains of a wheatear’s nest—rabbit’s fur, 
feathers and grass interwoven—and besides these materials 
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a little pale blue egg uninjured. These remnants sug- 
gested that the wheatear had usurped some rabbit’s home, 
and the rightful owner had summarily ejected the intrusive 
nest and its egg. Otherwhere on the island drystone dykes 
and boulders afforded nesting-places for this handsome 
bird of the ‘‘ white rump ”—hence the corruption of its 
name—with its incessant polite bow and constant move- 
ments, and its call of ‘‘ chack-chack.” We sometimes took 
unawares baby wheatears taking the air at the mouth of 
their nest beneath or between some stones, but whenever 
they became aware of us, they invariably scuttered into 
cover. 

From Ardskenish we went round the head of the 
sheltered bay of 7Traigh nam Barca, and, hugging the 
shore, we soon arrived at Port-na-h-Iubhraich (the port 
of the barge) at Lochdar-na-Garbhaird, at the south end 
of Colonsay, where local tradition says St. Columba 
landed. This tradition apparently assumes that his 
corracle came in on the west side of the Strand, and also 
that from Colonsay he crossed the sands to Oronsay, silice 
it is that island which is more particularly, if not 
exclusively, associated with the saint. 

There is nothing at all of any distinction in this historic 
Port-na-h-Iubhraich—indeed it is very difficult to be sure 
you have identified it by reason of its lack of any dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. And though I have trudged 
from this point right along this south coast of Colonsay 
to Garvard, I do not advise anyone else to follow literally 
in my footsteps on this route, for they. are not likely to 
appreciate the bogs to be encountered any more than I did. 

There is no mistaking Cnoc-an-Eadraiginn, Garvard, 
for not only is this a characteristic council hill, similar to 
others to be seen all over the Western Highlands, but its 
craggy summit is crowned with a fine monolith. It was 
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here that the MacPhees, as vassals of the Lords of the 
Isles, and as their deputies, held court to dispense justice. 
Cnoc-an-Eadraiginn indeed means ‘‘ the knoll where an 
interposition between disputants is made.” The day on 
which we ascended it, the green summit was further 
beautified by a sprinkling of wild hyacinths, and, standing 
by the great stone, the view looking across the Strand was 
very fine. In the foreground, just below the hill, stretched 
a curiously regular bed of rocks, the rounded strata of 
which rose from the ground in parallel lines, suggesting 
some mythical giants’ graves. Beyond this rocky land- 
scape flowed the sea, for the tide was in, and across its 
smooth expanse cut the protecting rock extending out from 
the base of the cliff of Beinn Eibhinn. On the further 
side of this, the sea again came into view, with the cloud- 
capped Paps of Jura, and, on the right, the end of Islay 
lay in the distance. 

In view of the association of Beinn Eibhinn with the 
hill of pleas at Garvard, we crossed over from it to the 
southermost point of Colonsay, to see nearer at hand the 
striking Beinn an Crochaidh, or ‘‘ Hanging Rock.’ This 
rock, which juts out from the perpendicular face of Beinn 
Eibhinn, viewed from the Colonsay start of the track over 
the Strand, looks like a levelled pistol. As you get nearer 
to the Hanging Rock, you notice an eye-hole, as it were, 
seeming to pierce the stone horizontally, so as to allow you 
to see the sky through it. But this is only a strange optical 
illusion, for when, after a stiff climb, you get up to the 
projecting arm of rock, you discover that it is pierced 
perpendicularly. Through this hole one end of a rope 
was passed, and the other looped round the neck of poor 
miscreants, mostly cattle stealers from Islay, condemned 
to swing for their crimes. 

Not far from this Hanging Stone, high up in the face 
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of Beinn Eibhinn, is a small depression in the rock, high 
and wide rather than deep, known as the Piper’s Cave. 
Though there is now a large bank of talus forming a 
platform in front of it, this shallow hollow in the cliff 
(which commands a magnificent view to the west) could 
scarcely have at any time afforded a retreat for anyone. 
As, however, it is the only cave of any sort near the Strand, 
I mention it for reasons which will presently appear. 

A little walking on the Strand goes a long way in one 
sense though not in another, and we always gratefully 
left it for the road, which, however rough, is always less 
yielding than the sand, and seldom as wet. Gaining the 
road to Scalasaig, at no great distance along it and on 
the right hand side, a rough cart track will be noticed, 
and above it a green-headed height, Dun Cholla. 
Following the track for a very short distance, you strike 
off on the right over some marshy ground, and when you 
have gained rather firmer footing, it is not long before 
you find yourself at the base of this fort. Certainly, as 
regards the actual eminence on the summit of which is the 
fort, it is by far the most imposing dun in the two islands, 
for it is very precipitous on the south and east faces, and 
the débris of rocks at the foot on these sides are in places 
thick with ivy, and make a picturesque foreground for the 
outlook over the Strand. 

A precipitous ascent through a rocky gorge on the west 
side offers a natural entrance way to the fort, which is 
roughly rectangular with rounded corners, though any sign 
of building is difficult to trace. From what I fancied I 
could make out, there seemed a certain similarity to the 
fort of Dunadd,? for, like that, Dun Cholla shews a series 
of different levels on the top, and there is also much out- 
cropping of rocks. On a clear day, there would be a 


2See Wanderings, p. 468. 
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magnificent view over Jura and Islay, but on the day I 


was there 
“The motionless leaden sky 


Emptied itself amain,” 


(and to continue the lines, not as they were written, but to 
suit the situation) 


I, for all my climb, 
Could see nothing for the rain! 


Regaining the track, and continuing it eastward, the 
ancient site of Pairc na-h-Eaglais is reached, and thither 
we tramped on another day. We nearly tramped upon 
some baby birds there—two small snipe, cuddling up at 
the base of some coarse grass, and an infant plover 
crouched down as though dead in a puddle beside them. 
The tiny snipe were beautifully marked little birds, balls 
of reddish-brown down, barred and streaked with darker 
brown and black. In neither case did we come across 
either nests or parents, which, in the plover’s case at least, 
was curious. We met the snipe and plover just as we came 
within sight of little Loch Cholla, where there was evidently 
a heronry in a dense and extensive bed of reed—not a 
very usual site. But bird after bird rose in characteristic 
slow and deliberate flight from amongst the reeds, or 
alighted amidst them with deep harsh croak. So, although 
we found it was quite impossible to get out into the reed 
bed to find the nests, we knew some were certainly there. 
When you get beyond this lochan on the farm of 
Balleraomin Mor, the prospect, naturally a dreary one, 
is not enhanced in beauty by the farm buildings, even 
though they are only viewed from a distance. Indeed, 
there remains nothing now of interest on the level ground 
forming the old ‘‘ plain of the church,” on which once stood 
the church of the plain or parc. Of this ancient church 
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there now remain only unexciting traces of its foundations, 
and, at its east end, a standing-stone with broken stones 
about it. This stone is said to be all that remains of a 
cross which was the scene of at least two executions more 
befitting a monument of the Bronze Age than the sacred 
symbol of Christianity. 

After Angus MacColl Ciotach MacDonald had brutally 
murdered the little Campbell child at Ath nan Corp, he 
hurried on through Ardskenish and Garvard to the Strand, 
where he found Donald Balloch’s men still waiting to cross 
to Oronsay with the cow. Angus at once compelled the 
men to return the animal to the woman from whom they 
had stolen it, and she joyfully proceeded to drive the beast 
home. Then Angus, detailing some of his company to 
detain the factor’s men on Colonsay, himself crossed over 
with the rest of his own men to Oronsay. There the 
avenger found Donald Balloch having his dinner, and, 
seizing him by the throat, he made him prisoner, and 
instructed his men to convey him and some of his followers 
across the Strand again. When they had done so, Angus 
had all his prisoners taken on to this Leana-na-h-Eaglais. 
Here the factor was tied up to the cross, and seven of 
his own men were compelled by Angus to shoot him. 
Angus further threatened to treat Argyll himself in the 
same fashion, but he never got the chance. The factor 
is said to have been buried close to the spot where he was 
shot. Previously, in February, 1623, the treacherous Old 
Colkitto, Angus’ father, had caused the last chief of the 
MacPhees to be tied up against the same cross and shot, 
but the tale of Malcolm MacPhee is yet to be told. 

Returning to the highway, just round the corner, and 
across the road, from which they are only a hundred yards 
distant, are the ruins of Teampull a’ Ghlinne. The 
situation of this lonely “temple” in the tiny “ glen,” 
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through which the road here passes, is very attractive. 
The very ruinous remains of the tiny chapel are 
sheltered under the lee of a low craggy hill, up the rocky 
side of which struggle some few hardy hawthorn trees, 
in Summer their stunted tops only thinly sprinkled with 
white blossom. Another similar tree grows against one 
wall within the ruins, which are approached through a 
marsh redeemed from entire reproach by clusters of 
yellow iris and rushes. From the temple you look across 
to the craggy heights on the further side of the road, which 
here attains by far its most attractive aspect as well in 
scenery as in interest. You see, too, the highway climbing 
up out of the miniature glen in a series of charming curves, 
with a little burn flowing down on the left. 

As for the ruin itself, which stands east and west, its 
exterior measurements are only 31 ft. by 19 ft., and 
its walls, 27 in. thick, and rudely constructed of stone 
and lime, are badly broken down, only the north and south 
walls now remaining of the probable original height of 
8 ft. Except in one respect, the whole building is entirely 
lacking in features of interest, for there is but little left 
of the doorway (splayed inside), and the two small splayed 
windows on either side of the east end call for no comment. 
But low down in the north-west angle of the church, in 
an unusual position for such a thing, is a curious aumbry, 
running for 18 in. into the thickness of the wall, and 
13 in. high and 20 long. The building probably belongs 
to the Middle Ages, and is locally associated with Robert 
the Bruce after his stay on Rathlin, and on the eve of his 
return to the mainland to assert his right to the Scottish 
throne. It is most likely that the little church was used, 
if not exclusively, yet frequently as a mortuary chapel, 
in which the bodies of those to be buried on Oronsay might 
be sheltered whilst waiting to cross the Strand. All 
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around the Temple of the Glen there are traces of other 
remains and of scattered stones, possibly gravestones. 

It is about 23 miles from the Temple of the Glen to 
Scalasaig, and the road, after climbing up out of the little 
glen, pursues for some distance a fairly level way through 
rather dreary moorland, and presents no feature calling 
for comment. Then, where two cottages flank the road- 
side, there is a fairly sharp descent to the last stretch of 
this road, which we always associate with several families 
of stonechats—fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers. The 
cock is a very handsome, erect little gentleman, with his 
black velvet cap, white collar, and rufous waistcoat, 
perching perkily on gorse bush, stone dyke, or telegraph 
wire, where he sings his short, irregular song. On this 
road we remarked how a family of little ones, dainty little 
spotted and streaked birds, preceded us along the road by 
way of a wire fence. Three of them were perched upon 
it all in a row, but several inches apart, and as we 
advanced the little stonechat would take a tiny flight, to 
alight just beyond his furthest away brother or sister, the 
second would do the same, and so they would continue, 
each all the while chirping happily with tiny voice. We 
were quite sorry on this occasion when we got to the end of 
the road, for then, when we turned sharply to the right 
for the hotel, we found the stonechats apparently regarded 
the end of the wire fence as the limit of their parade 
ground, and we had to finish our journey unaccompanied 
by the little trio. 


12 
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PART V 
THE STRAND AND ORONSAY 


WHEN I first visited Colonsay, there was nothing I 
anticipated more eagerly than crossing to Oronsay, 
because of the novel experience it entailed of walking over 
the bed of the sea at low tide. But although the experience 
of plodding over sloppy sand may be novel, it is extremely 
tedious. I tried this crossing at other times both barefoot 
and on a cycle, but prefer walking the mile in my booted 
feet to either alternative. If, however, you want the most 
strenuous possible exercise, try cycling when a wind is 
blowing across from east to west, or vice versa, and with 
a good load on your cycle as well as yourself. Under 
these circumstances, it requires almost superhuman efforts 
to keep pedalling, especially when you reach, nearer 
Oronsay, that stretch of sand thick with worm hills. Any 
more bumpy or unpleasant riding is inconceivable, and the 
recollection of the ride, even if you are not blown off the 
cycle, is not sweetened when subsequently you find 
particles of sand in your tyres have given rise to a perfect 
plague of punctures, By far the pleasantest way to cross 
is in a cart or ‘‘machine” of some sort, and the 
“machine” we got from the hotel was an antique 
wagonette of the most ramshackle description imaginable. 
One feature, however, pleased us very much, for an old 
shoe, tied in place with string, acted as a brake. A second 
advantage of crossing in a vehicle is that, if you do not 
arrive precisely at low tide, you need not wait for so long 
ta cross, as the “machine” can splash through water 
deeper than anything through which you can wade. 
Whilst the identity of the island of Hinba, mentioned 
so often by Adamnan in his Life of St. Columba, has not 
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yet, and may never be, established, it may be mentioned 
that such an authority as Colonel T. P. White, R.E., thinks 
Hinba may be Oronsay. Although the first favourite in 
the claim to be Hinba is na h-Eileacha Naomha, Canna 
and Jura have also their advocates. Adamnan is so 
ambiguous in his geographical references, that from his 
scant notices of Hinba three facts only emerge regarding 
it. These are (1) that it was the site of a monastery; 
(2) that it possessed ‘a great sea inlet ” in Muirbulcmar; 
(3) by which was situated some place of anchorites. 
So great an authority as Professor W. J. Watson asserts 
Muirbulcmar means ‘‘a great sea inlet” absolutely, and 
not merely relatively, and this fact, in his opinion, rules 
na h-Eileacha Naomha out of consideration as Hinba, for 
admittedly it cannot shew any. On this ground alone 
Oronsay would not be precluded, for certainly the Strand 
can claim to be ‘‘a great sea inlet.” As we have seen, 
however, there is no cave on its shores which could 
possibly have served as the ‘“‘ place of anchorites in 
Muirbulcmar,” where Virgno lived for twelve years, nor is 
there any trace of buildings nearer the shore than the ruins 
of the Temple of the Glen—and that is on Colonsay. Thus, 
although the constant tradition, which may; well be 
accepted, is that St. Columba built the original monastery. 
on Oronsay, I do not think, in view of these facts, that 
Oronsay is a serious competitor in the claim to be Hinba. 
There is, of course, a regular track across the Strand, 
and this follows a gently curving course rather out of the 
centre and nearer the eastern side of Colonsay. In the 
middle of this track may (or may not) be found the first 
of two sanctuary crosses, for, being constructed of large 
loose stones laid flat upon the sand and generally covered 
with seaweed, it often eludes identification. About 300 ft. 
to the east of this is all that remains of the second, an 
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upright cross, now no more than an insignificant stump, 
some 18 in. high, of dark stone set in a bed of masonry, 
This Crois an Tearmaid, if reached by the criminal before 
he was overtaken, gave him immunity from capture if he 
remained for a year and a day on Oronsay. 

The theory of sanctuary was based upon the primitive 
and universal belief in the contagion of holiness. Hence, 
any. man—so long as he went unarmed—who gained the 
holy precincts was invested therefrom with a part of the 
sacredness of the place, and his person was inviolable so 
long as he remained there. When, however, sanctuary 
became almost exclusively a privilege of the Church, it 
is not surprising to find that the benefit was not extended 
either to sacrilege or treason. In Scotland excommunica- 
tion was incurred by any who attempted to arrest thieves 
within sanctuary. 

In Scotland, as elsewhere, there were ordinary, as well 
as extraordinary, sanctuaries, and when we reach Morvern 
we shall also come across an example of that rarer thing, 
a secular sanctuary. By ancient Scottish ecclesiastical 
law, every church having the rights of baptism and 
of burial was declared to be a secure refuge to everyone 
having a lawful right to sanctuary—which extended for 
thirty paces around the burial-ground. In the Celtic 
Church such was the veneration for the founders of 
churches, that the rights of sanctuary were generally much 
more extensive, and the bounds of the sanctuary, as here 
on Oronsay and on Islay, were often marked by girth 
crosses. These Celtic sanctuaries, because of their wider 
extent, may be classed with those other extraordinary 
sanctuaries which, because they had special rights con- 
ferred on them by the monarch, were more extensive in 
their boundaries than ordinary sanctuaries. More 
especially where girth crosses mark the bounds, there 
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were gradations of sanctuary betokening different degrees 
of safety, and involving increasing penalties for violation. 
Thus it was a much more serious offence to lay hands on 
the sanctuary-seeker within the churchyard than outside 
it, and most serious of all to seize him at the altar. In 
days when men had no idea of exercising control over 
their passions, the sanctuaries met a real need by offering 
protection to those who very often deserved it, and were 
only seeking escape from summary injustices. Scottish 
law placed wise restrictions upon sanctuaries to safeguard 
them from abuse. An Act of Alexander II. ordained that 
a thief who took sanctuary must confess, be shriven, restore 
the stolen property, pay the King’s fine, and swear on the 
relics, or the Gospels, never to steal again. If he were 
unable to pay the fine, he must leave the country till 
he could make his peace with the King. Robert II., in 
1373, by enactment ruled that a manslayer seeking 
sanctuary was to be admonished to come forth for trial, 
and if he refused to do this, he was to be perpetually 
banished. But, in spite of such precautionary measures, 
the sanctuaries became not only abused but an actual 
scandal, so that a statute of James III. complains that 
many persons deliberately planned murders, confident that 
they would find immunity from the deed in sanctuary. It 
was therefore enacted that such persons were to be denied 
sanctuary, though if the assize found that the accused had 
not premeditated the murder, he was to be restored to 
girth. An Act of James V. sought to secure more certainly 
still the rights of sanctuary against abuse, and, after 
the Religious Revolution in the sixteenth century, all 
sanctuaries, with the solitary exception of the Abbey of 
Holyrood, were abolished. . 

As you near Oronsay, you may possibly see the flock 
of wild goats which we came across every time we went 
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over to the smaller island, generally posed picturesquely 
on the rocks above the shore, but sometimes roving further 
inland. They would never let us get near them, but, like 
all animals, shewed great curiosity in our doings, the flock 
standing motionless to watch us as we passed in their 
neighbourhood. 

The sight of these goats recalled a folk tale current in 
parts of the Western Highlands, to account for the fact 
that the goat is the type of the lost and the sheep of the 
saved. One day the Divine Son stood on the bank of 
a burn so swollen that He asked a goat near by to carry 
Him across, but the goat refused, and a sheep that 
presently came along volunteered to undertake the kindly 
office. The idea of a sheep taking to water need not 
raise a smile, for I have often stood watching sheep with 
their lambs taking to the sea, when the tide has caught 
them and made them prisoners on an island about a 
quarter of a mile out from the mainland. 

For those who delight in animal friendships, it is very. 
unfortunate that it is seldom at low tide—when visitors are 
generally on Oronsay—that the other notable inhabitants 
of the island are to be seen. At high tide, especially when 
the sun is strong, seals in large numbers may be found 
on the rocks, for on Oronsay there breed both the common 
seal (black, with a small head) and the larger grey seal. 

After we had walked a little way up the rough road 
on Oronsay, we left it to take our way over the moorland 
on the right to climb Ben Oran, the highest hill, on which 
is Carn-cul-ri-Eirinn, the ‘‘,Cairn-of-the-Back-turned-to- 
Ireland.” Tradition says that when the Apostle of 
Scotland first landed on Oronsay after leaving Ireland, 
he climbed this height, but, since he was able to see those 
shores which he had left behind for a penance, he resolutely. 
turned his back on Oronsay and put to sea again. The 
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hill is still crowned by a cairn, but it is very obviously 
one of recent building, though quite probably on the site 
of St. Columba’s. So strong was the wind on the day we 
ascended to the cairn that we could not stand upright 
beside it, and were indeed blown down the hill. As it 
was on a day on which heavy rain entirely obscured the 
landscape, we had certainly no inducement to linger long 
upon the hilltop. 

It was on another day that we left the road to visit, on 
the summit of a craggy hill near Ben Oran, the old fort 
of Dun Domhnuill, the largest of all on the two islands. 
The hill crowned by the fort is the middle one of three, 
and, whilst it is precipitous on the south face, on the north 
side there is a grassy slope, up which a winding road was 
apparently cut. Much débris lies at the base of the hill, 
but on the very extensive oval top little of anything can 
now be made out of any buildings. The most interesting 
feature of the fort is in a hollow made in a rock standing 
above the ground level. This basin has been compared 
to the basin found on the summit of Dunadd, but those who 
have made this comparison have obviously not seen the 
Dunadd ? basin, as there is so little resemblance between 
the two. Here, the much bigger hollow is 11 in. deep 
and 18 in. by 15 in. across, and, owing to the different 
nature of the stone, it is very rough inside. Whilst it has 
been proved that many similar rock basins were latterly 
used for the husking of barley by the community generally, 
none of them being private property, I think it unlikely any 
community would ever have toiled up to this height for 
that purpose. Much less work would have been entailed 
by grinding a hollow nearer at hand to the houses. 

Considerably southward from Dun Domnhuill is Carn 
nan Bharraich; 300 yds. to the left of it Caisteal-nan- 
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Gillean, and a shell mound on the flank of Cnoc Sligeach, 
all of which sites have been excavated. The first, a Viking 
burial-mound, revealed both skeletons and articles of 
adornment, etc.: the second proved to be an ancient 
kitchen midden, in which some tools were found, as well 
as the bones of the extinct great auk, amongst others: 
and the third a Scottish pre-Neolithic site. 

Pursuing the road when you get in sight of the Priory, 
sheltered under Oronsay’s highest hill from the north and 
east, you are sharply pulled up by the shock of the farm 
buildings, and especially by a long corrugated roof, which, 
crowded up against the old remains, greatly detracts from 
their appearance. But, as I have already sufficiently in- 
veighed against such modern disregard for the proximity 
of monuments of antiquity, I will spare the reader further 
fulminations on the subject. 

In Part II. of this chapter,2 I have included the con- 
jectural history of the foundation and refoundation of 
Oronsay Priory with that of its allied house at Kiloran, 
so no more remains to be said here on that subject. As, 
however, the main part of the buildings that remain are 
associated with the Austin Canons, some particulars of 
that Order may be of interest. 

In the strict sense of the term, the Austin Canons 
regular were not monks; for monks were men who lived 
the religious life for its own sake, external works of any 
kind being merely accidental, and Holy Orders being but 
an accession, and no part of their object. Canons regular, 
on the other hand, were essentially clerics, and their 
common life in the monastery was something additional 
grafted on to their clerical state. Whilst, therefore, Austin 
Canons frequently and freely served the parish churches 
in the patronage of their houses, Benedictines were for- 
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bidden to do this, both by civil and ecclesiastical law. In 
other respects, however, the life of Canons regular in 
their monasteries differed little from that prevailing in 
Benedictine houses. 

The rule ® of the Austin Canons was based on a letter 
of St. Augustine of Hippo to a congregation of religious 
women, and was shorter and more general in terms than 
the Benedictine rule. The Augustinian Order came into 
being about the end of the eleventh century, and was 
introduced into Scotland first at Scone in 1114, at 
Alexander II.’s wish, by Athelwold, then a Yorkshire prior, 
afterwards first Bishop of Carlisle. At a time when the 
parochial clergy did not universally wear black, the Austin 
Canons were distinguished by wearing a long black 
cassock, a black cloak and hood, a leather girdle, and a 
square black cap, called a dare¢. In church they wore in 
place of the black cloak, a surplice and the fur tippet 
called the almuce, though Chaucer describes a canon who 
wore his surplice and tippet under his cloak as he 
journeyed to Canterbury. The Austin Canons did not, 
like some religious orders, all follow one rite, for in all 
liturgical details each Austin house was autonomous, but 
there is no instance in Great Britain of any Augustinians 
following the Roman Use. Since the Holyrood Canons 
followed a Use of their own, it is possible their ‘ cells ” 
on Colonsay and Oronsay may have copied their parent 
house in this respect. 

In 1555 Queen Mary appointed Master* Robert 
Lawmont prior, and he proved to be the last true Prior 

8In view of the popular idea that monkish conceptions of saintliness 
included personal uncleanliness, it may be interesting to note that this rule 
made provision both for baths and the washing of the Canon’s clothes, 
Monks, however, wore neither underlinen nor stockings. 

4The title applied to a priest who was an M.A., a priest who had no 


degree being termed Schir (sir), like John Knox, and, locally, Sir Donald 
MacDufiie. 
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of Oronsay. For though in 1561, when the monasteries 
were dissolyed and Malcolm Macduffie was appointed 
“ Commendator of Oronsay,” he was also called ‘“‘ prior,” 
it was a practice usual at the Religious Revolution to 
continue the old style merely for the purpose of drawing 
the emoluments appertaining to the office. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the Priory of Oronsay was 
annexed to the bishopric of the Isles (for the first upheaval 
in religion did not set up the purely Presbyterian system), 
and in 1592 James VI. presented Donaldus Dufacius to the 
parsonage and vicarage of Oronsay. 

Of the complete plan of the buildings of Oronsay Priory, 
it is now impossible to judge, for there are many evidences 
that the original structure covered the present site both of 
Oronsay House and the farm buildings. Further trace 
of old buildings, too, have been found on the adjacent 
land in the course of cultivation. The present extent of 
Oronsay Priory is shewn in the plan facing this page; and 
this should be studied whilst following the description of 
the building. 

Entering by the gate of the enclosing wall, it is most 
convenient to proceed first of all by the east end of the 
buildings to the out-building, now roofless, that is seen 
behind the curious stumpy cross which we will examine 
in due course. It was in this building, generally now 
styled the ‘‘ prior’s house,” but called by MacGibbon and 
Ross “a most interesting example of a monastic barn,” 
that sanctuary was violated. Sir Alexander Macdonald 
of Lochalsh, who had taken refuge here, was assassinated 
by John Maclain of Ardnamurchan, who is said to have 
been assisted by Alexander, the eldest surviving son of 
John of Isla. This deed was done in order that Maclain 
might curry favour with James IV. and his powerful 
sycophant, Argyll. 
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When I visited the place prior to the removing of the 
modern ruinous roof, this building was in use by the farm, 
and so choked up with litter that it was impossible to 
examine it. Since the roof was removed, the building has 
been kept locked up and the key apparently not left on 
the island: I could not then get inside the building to 
examine it, and could only see, through a window, a 
recovered bell. I can, then, only quote against the 
usual reference to this building as the “‘ prior’s house,” 
MacGibbon and Ross’ description of it, adding that so 
great an authority as Professor A. Hamilton Thompson 
considers it more likely to have been a barn than the 
prior’s house. He states, further, that he does not believe 
in any case that the outer building would be used for 
this purpose. Of this building, which measures 39 ft. 
by 22 ft., MacGibbon and Ross write: ‘ The windows 
are small, and on the north side, close to the ground, are 
openings for the discharge of refuse from the byre. In 
the south-east angle a small chamber has been formed 
for the herd, with a little eyelet and ambry, and it would 
no doubt be cut off by partitioning from the other 
occupants. At the south-west angle there is a small door, 
opening inwards, and some indication that a chamber had 
been formed between the building itself and the north wall 
of the Priory. At the south wall head (internally) there 
has been inserted a schist slab, 4 or 5 ft. long, with a 
quaint human head carved in the centre. It serves no 
purpose where it is, and must evidently have been a relic 
of some older structure. There can be no doubt that there 
was a doorway to the west, but, if so, the present entrance 
shews no trace of it.” 

Retracing our steps to walk round the walls of the 
Priory to the entrance into the church, we came to a first 
halt on the east of the buildings in front of the small 
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knoll on which is a mass of rudely-stepped mason work, 
supporting a reconstructed cross. It was owing to an 
intense interest in all the antiquities of Oronsay Priory 
that the late Captain Duncan McNeill, who lived at 
Oronsay House, undertook excavations and the work of 
restoration as far as he was able. About 1889 Captain 
McNeill and his daughter, now Mrs. Rogers of Ellary 
(to whom I am indebted for the information), set up this 
cross again. Although a considerable portion of the 
original shaft is missing, the head which has been set on 
it has every appearance of being the head of the same 
cross in its complete state, and Mrs. Rogers confirms this 
impression. The cross faces north and south, and, being 
little more than 4 ft. high, measured from the sole plate, 
it presents a very stumpy appearance, despite the three 
steps on which it is raised. The shaft is ornamented with 
a very familiar design of Celtic foliage, but the head of 
the cross shews the very curious figure of an ecclesiastic 
sunk in a.niche. It is an old man that is represented, 
wearing some ample raiment that looks more like a cloak 
than any church vestment. He is shewn grinning with 
eyes shut, and, equally strange feature, a long ‘‘ nanny 
goat” beard, whilst his right hand is raised in blessing. 

This cross is evidently older than the great cross of 
Oronsay, but it is not to be identified with MacDuffie's 
Cross. Martin, in 1703, says: “About a quarter of a 
mile on the south side of the church, there is a carne 
[cairn], in which there is a stone cross fixed, called 
MacDuffie’s cross, for, when any of the heads of their 
family were to be interred, their corpse was laid on this 
cross for some moments in their way towards the church.” 
This “‘ resting cairn ” was on the way up from the harbour, 
and its site is still left unploughed in a field on the Machar 
in front of Oronsay House. 
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On Jura there is at Rhuintalen a corpach, or cave where 
bodies were sheltered awaiting a favourable crossing to 
Oronsay for burial there. The MacPhees of Colonsay at 
one time owned part of Jura (as recorded in 1549 by, 
Dean Munro), and those of them that died on Jura would 
doubtless prefer burial on Oronsay. For, apart from that 
island being peculiarly associated with their clan, the 
renown of Oronsay was only second to that of Iona. 

Passing just a little further on from the cross described, 
and looking at the east wall of the Priory Church, we 
noticed beside the vault which was built out for the 
McNeill’s burial-place, an opening, evidently designed to 
drain the water from the roof. As this became one of the 
many Leab’ fhalaich Mhic-a-Phi, literally ‘‘ concealed 
bed” (hiding place) of MacPhees on the islands, we 
borrowed a ladder from the farm, and climbed up to find 
there was quite a good, if cramped, hiding place between 
the roofs of the church and the sacristy. As the east 
walling rises several feet above the opening, the space 
behind is very well concealed. 

At the end of the south-east angle of the church is a 
remarkably massive buttress, measuring 4 ft. by 5% ft., 
within which is built the very curious aumbry, of which 
full particulars will be given when we get inside the church. 
Following along the south wall, there are three distinct 
sections, first, the projection of the mortuary chapel, then 
the wall of the nave, and, finally, set back very slightly, 
the wall of the narthex, ante-chapel, or baptistery. Every 
part of the wall, however, is very rudely built of irregularly 
shaped stones of all sizes, and is pierced by narrow. 
windows haying facings of dressed stones. The mortar 
used is a very hard one made of burnt shells. The face 
of the wall is extensively overgrown with grass and white 
bladder campion—a very picturesque addition. 
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Before passing through the door in the south wall at 
the west end into the church, we examined the great cross 
of Oronsay on the west side of the doorway. This noble 
monument, one of the finest in all the West Highlands, 
is Prior Colin’s crucifix. Of this prior, who died in 1510, 
nothing is known, and the inscription at the base of the 
west face of the cross, Hee est Crux Colini Filii Cristi, 
is now nearly indecipherable. The cross, which is cut out 
of one slab of stone, 42 in. thick, has a shaft 12 ft. 1 in. 
long (measuring from the sole plate), and at the base it 
is 20in. broad. The cross stands east and west: its arms 
measure 3 ft. 5% in. across, and the circle is 27 in. in 
diameter. The top slab of the pedestal has carved on its 
north-west corner a sundial, in the centre of which a hole 
has been rubbed, precisely of the same nature as those 
found on the bases of the crosses at Kilberry 5 and the 
great cross of Kilchoman, Islay, to mention two only. A 
like practice, as obtained with them, was also observed 
on Oronsay, even to within living memory. Before 
entering the Priory for a burial, etc., it was always 
customary to turn sunwise in the hole the stone which 
then lay beside it, but which has now disappeared. There 
has also almost entirely vanished a long inscription, of 
which only traces can now be discovered, on the sole plate 
of the cross. The central theme of the west face of the 
cross is a singularly beautiful figure of the Crucified, set 
against an interlaced background, whilst right down the 
shaft runs a familiar foliaceous design set in circles, the 
diameters of which increase with the increasing width of 
the shaft. On the east face is what I somewhere saw 
described as a ‘‘tree,” but it is really also a foliaceous 
design terminating in two weird looking beasts, and 
culminating in another very beautiful arrangement of 
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foliage within the head of the cross. The view from this 
side suffers terribly from the hideous background of 
corrugated iron roofing, here more assertive than usual. 
As it adds greatly to the interest of exploring any 
monastic buildings to have some idea of the different 
persons who inhabited and made use of them, before we 
enter the Priory I will try briefly to introduce the 
superior and his different officials—or “‘ obedientaries,” as 
they were called, because they yielded obedience where 
it was due. As Oronsay can only have been a very small 
Priory, it is unlikely that all the obedientaries commonly. 
found in larger convents® would be found here, and 
doubtless several canons would combine two offices in one 
person. First of all, of course, was the prior who, as 
head of the convent, was naturally bound to govern 
according to the Rule of St. Augustine, and presided daily, 
at the Chapter meetings. Besides being subject to its 
Abbey, this Priory doubtless was also subject to episcopal 
visitation from time to time, as otherwise a papal 
exemption would have been necessary. Probably even so 
small a Priory as this could not dispense with the first 
of the obedientaries, the sub-prior, who, as the Prior's 
first lieutenant, was charged with the duty of keeping order 
in the cloister. Certainly Oronsay would not be without 
either the precentor or the sacrist, who came next in order. 
The precentor was responsible for the singing, the direction 
of church processions, and the repair and proper notation 
of the quire books. Probably at Oronsay he would also 
fill the office of librarian, though that is one of the many, 
convent buildings of which no trace is now to be found. 
The sacrist had not only charge of the ornaments of the 


6 Though the term “ convent” is commonly restricted now to a community 
of women, the name in its original use is correctly applied to the body of 
individuals, whether men or women, who composed a religious community. 
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church, but control of the clock, bells, and lights. No 
convent ever lacked the next two obedientaries—cellarer 
and almoner. The cellarer was the steward of the house, 
and his concern was the food and the vessels of the 
convent, whilst the almoner, of course, distributed the alms 
of the Priory, as well as the broken meat from the convent 
tables. The fraterer looked after the meals in the 
refectory, or frater; the kitchener presided in the kitchen; 
the chamberlain was responsible for the bedding in the 
dorter, or dormitory, as also for the brethren’s clothes; 
the infirmarer had care of the infirmary, which sheltered 
the aged (sempectae) as well as the sick monks. In so 
small a convent one would suppose so many officials left 
none to receive their ministrations except each other! 
Yet presumably to all these we must yet add at least the 
porter, an obedientary of considerable importance, and a 
hosteller to look after the guests, unless these were so 
few and far between that the other obedientaries might 
manage between them to see to their needs. If the Priory 
had rents to be collected, it would need a bursar, but 
quite likely this office was combined with another. 
Though the prior and sub-prior would normally live 
apart from the rest of the convent, in lodgings of their 
own, ruling out the so-called ‘‘ Prior’s House,” there is 
certainly no trace now of any separate lodgings here. 
Having been held up for so long outside the Priory, 
it is high time you were allowed to pass in, but first there 
is the doorway to be noticed. Above its plain pointed 
arch of dressed freestone (like the windows) is a plain 
hood moulding for dripstone, and within the doorway itself 
are bar holes on both sides—as found in some other West 
Highland churches. When you cross the threshold, you 
find yourself standing within the narthex, baptistery, or 
ante-chapel, and you may observe, as you enter, on your 
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right, the remains of what was probably a stone stair- 
case. This, taken in conjunction with recesses for massive 
beams in the wall above, and rough corbelling on either 
side, points certainly not to ‘‘a tribune or organ gallery,” 
as MacGibbon and Ross suggest, for one would never 
expect to find an organ 7—much less provision made for 
one—in so simple a church as this. Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson thinks there may have been a room above the 
narthex: that one might be expected there as the apart- 

ment probably used by the sacrist. Against the east wall 
of the narthex are two low stone seats, and a low doorway 

through this wall leads into the church proper. 

Before going any further, it is as well to stand here 

a few minutes, and take a general survey of the church, 

which is internally 60 ft. long and 18 ft. wide, with side 

walls about 20 ft. high. A doorway immediately on your 

left leads into the cloisters; another one, higher up on the 
right, into a little mortuary chapel. There is no ritual 

division between nave and chancel, but there still stands, 

under the fine 5 ft. wide window at the east end, the 
original altar. Ranged along the low stone bench erected 
against the north wall of the church to protect them, are 
the beautifully sculptured stones of Oronsay, which I shall 
describe in detail all together. The fenestration of the 
south wall of the church is in great contrast to the 
beautiful east window, divided by stone mullions into three 
lanciform lights, for there is no uniformity except in 
the two particulars that the windows are all lancet- 
shaped and splayed within. There are four windows 
altogether, the first two of which might certainly be called . 
from their position ‘low side” windows. The first is 
shorter than the second; both are built with flat heads 


TOrgans were only general in Scottish Abbeys in the fourteenth century, 
and then were played by many pairs of bellows. 
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inside, like the entrance doorway viewed from within, and 
one is stepped. The third much larger window opens from 
under a round arch, and between this and the second 
window, high up right under the roof, is a tiny window, 
the use of which is difficult to conjecture. The fifth and 
last window, square-headed under a round arch, is right 
up against the east end, to light the altar. The masonry 
of this wall looks much superior to that of the north wall, 
which is crude in the extreme, the upper part now being 
largely disintegrating, and decorated by hanging tufts of 
grass and other vegetation. 

To complete our survey of the church itself, we pass 
on up to the east end, where stands under the gable, still 
cross-crowned, the altar built of freestone, just over 8 ft. 
long and 3% ft. high, raised on a foot pace and standing 
free from the east wall. The mensa, which is 3 ft. wide, 
is of one solid slab of stone, only renewed, evidently, for 
the last 14 ft. at the north end. It shews not the slightest 
trace of any of the five consecration crosses with which 
it would normally be marked originally, but as these were 
often only scratched on, it is not at all surprising they 
should have weathered away. Behind and within the altar, 
its opening in the east face of it, I remarked a very unusual 
large cavity, which, with many other strange features in 
these buildings, does not appear to have been previously 
noticed by any writer. 

Every consecrated altar required a vessel of relics, etc., 
and this vessel was placed in a small cavity called the 
confessio, or sepulchrum altaris. Naturally, however, if, 
as in some cases, the relics were very numerous, a much 
larger cavity was required. As it was the custom in 
England, so, too, it was probably the Scottish custom to 
deposit relics in the actual substance of the altar, rather 
than in the mensa, after the Roman fashion. At Roche 
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Abbey, for instance, relics wrapped in lead were found 
within a conjfessio, having a stone lid made in a stone 
block. Jervaulx Abbey has an almost perfect altar, and 
in the front, just below the centre of the mensa, is an 
opening from which a square stone has been removed. 
This, doubtless, contained the confessio. 

Thus Professor Hamilton Thompson observes ‘“ big 
cavities occur in altars sometimes, usually square,” but 
this of Oronsay is of a most curious shape, Its opening 
is 16 in. square, and it runs into the altar for a depth 
of 28 in., where, at the back, it has splayed out to a 
width of 28 in. Could vestments have been kept here? 
The Professor thinks it was perhaps intended for storing 
altar furniture and plate when not in use. Thus the recess 
would be an aumbry.* The number of aumbries to be 
found all over the Priory buildings is so remarkable as 
to suggest that they were constructed to allow of the 
convent to dispense with building a treasury. 

Obviously, in a country where timber was scarce and 
stone was not, recesses in the wall might very well replace 
the chests and presses of wood commonly used elsewhere 
for storing vestments and vessels, etc. It was most cer- 
tainly for an aumbry that the great recess, 3 ft. cube, 
within the buttress, already noted, was made. This 
aumbry is in the south-east angle of the church alongside 
the altar, but those who have called this a ‘‘ Sacrament 
House ” have quite evidently never seen that of which they 
speak, and equally evidently they do not appreciate its 
purpose, nor the doctrine on which its use is based, 

Quite apart from the fact that these Scottish 
features, like the Easter sepulchres in England, were 
invariably ornate outside, to do honour to the Sacra- 
mental Presence within,” anything of so great a size 


* See p. 12, and footnote. 
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as this aumbry puts it completely out of considera- 
tion as a receptacle for the Reserved Sacrament. 
Professor Hamilton Thompson thinks that this aumbry 
“may well have been for choir books and vestments, and 
probably was large enough to hold a good deal of the 
treasure of the house, which would have been small.” At 
one time, apparently, this aumbry was used as a ‘‘ bone 
hole,” and known in consequence as Toll nan Cnamh, 
for here all bones turned up in the course of any digging 
operations were deposited. 

Considerably westwards of this aumbry is a recess in the 
wall, which has been too much tampered with to determine 
now whether it was another small aumbry or a piscina. 
But it seems too far from the altar to have conveniently 
served the latter purpose—a receptacle for the /avabo, the 
water used in the ceremonial washing of the priest’s hands 
and the cleansing of the sacred vessels. 

Just by this indeterminate recess is the doorway leading 
into the mortuary chapel. The original entrance was 
evidently much higher, for the head is built up in a very 
curious and original fashion, and it is beneath a plain 
lintel that one now enters the chapel of the MacPhees. 
It is about 19 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, and is lit by three 
small windows, all on different levels, two in the south 
wall and a very small one high up in the west wall, its 
opening cut in a slate inserted. Nearly opposite the 
doorway, and beside the lower window, is a shallow oval 
niche in freestone, set in a rectangle measuring outside 
101 by 53 in., and slightly grooved at the bottom. An 
examination of the wall outside shewed that this niche 
had never gone right through the wall, as a blocked-up 
window might have done. Professor Thompson is unable 
to conjecture the use of this niche, although he says he 
has seen such things. Similar niches, but I think always 
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in closer proximity to an altar, have been used for keeping 
a phial of oil for unction, or for a small relic. I thought, 
from the groove at the base, this niche might have served 
for a lamp, but there is no trace of any smoke, nor would 
the groove be a convenient receptacle for oil. 

At the east end, of course, would stand the altar, 
probably used only for requiem masses, and here again, 
at the north end of the east wall, is another aumbry, 13 in. 
by 163 in. by 12 in. deep. Here probably were kept the 
ornaments and vessels, etc., belonging to this altar, on the 
presumed Oronsay principle that, in lieu of a treasury, the 
valuables of the convent were kept as near as possible to 
the places where they were used. 

In a recess in the north side, under a crocketted triple 
canopy, is the burial-place of Sir Donald MacDuffie, who 
was the Prior when Dean Munro voyaged round the 
Western Isles in 1549. It is probably owing to the fact 
that he bears in his left hand a pastoral staff that some 
writers have alluded to him as ‘‘ Abbot.” Unless the 
Prior of Oronsay had a papal dispensation to wear 
pontifical insignia (which he probably had not), he would 
not be represented by a mitre on his tomb. He has no 
mitre, his tonsured head being bare. He probably bears 
the pastoral staff alone as the symbol of jurisdiction over 
the convent, but it is rare to find a prior with this. The 
only brass of an Augustinian abbot, however, that of 
Bewforest at Dorchester, Oxon, shews him with a crozier 
but no mitre. Donald MacDuffie is shewn in the pro- 
cessional vestment, the cope, richly ornamented with circles 
all over it: under it he wears a fully gathered surplice, 
but, as is usual on West Highland monuments of 
ecclesiastics, there is no sign of the stole. His héad rests 
on a pillow, and his right hand is raised in three-fold 
blessing, the two last fingers being bent. 
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In this same chapel originally was the tombstone of 
Murchardus MacDuffie, now amongst the other stones in 
the church. He died in 1539, and Pennant writes of him 
as follows: “ This Murchardus is said to have been a great 
oppressor, and that he was executed by order of the Lord 
of the Isles for his tyranny. Near his tomb is a long pole, 
which was placed there in memory of the ensign staff of the 
family, and which has been miraculously preserved for two 
hundred years: on it (report says) depended the fate of the 
MacDuffie race, and probably the original perished with 
this Murchardus.” Apparently this rod was renewed from 
time to time, but the last one has long ceased to be, and 
with it Clan MacDuffie. By 1620, of the chief’s family, 
only a fugitive in Lorn remained: all the rest had been 
killed. 

Leaving the chapel, and crossing over to the north side 
of the altar, we are confronted by another puzzle—a double 
arched recess having an opening about 8 ft. wide, and 
being 24 feet deep. One arch recedes from another, giving 
the suggestion of a portcullis groove, and, even were it 
on the right side for sedillia—the seats used by the priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon during High Mass—the recess is 
too deep for this purpose. Professor Hamilton Thompson 
thinks it may have been intended for a founder’s tomb— 
by far the most likely suggesion I have seen made. Being 
little more than a passage way, it can scarcely have served 
as a sacristy, yet it has within, on the left, near the ground 
level, an aumbry, 20 in. by 20 in. by 22 in., and below it 
rests against the wall a large and heavy slab of stone, 
which suggests its use as the door. Both within this recess 
and on either side of the altar are sculptured stones, but 
I shall deal with these all together, and in the meantime 
we pass through the arch into the passage way which is 
formed between the north wall of the church and the south 
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end of the adjacent building. This passage is roofed by 
large flat slabs, rapidly sloping to the east, and it was 
overhead that the last chief of the MacPhees hid himself, 
as we have already seen from the outside. 

The arched way opens into a building which, since it 
has suffered very extensive ‘“‘ restoration,” shews no certain 
signs of its original use. But before we begin conjecturing 
the purpose of the different apartments of the convent 
buildings still remaining, it is as well to remark that, while 
many of the religious Orders conformed to clearly defined 
plans in building their houses, there is no such thing as 
an Augustinian plan. The Austin Canons often freely 
departed from the normal rule, these irregularities of plan 
being specially noticeable in their smaller houses, such as 
this. Further, it is natural to suppose that in these remote 
island houses all traditional arrangements would easily 
yield place to consideration of convenience and local 
possibilities. Doing what they could with limited means, 
and being out of the main current of life largely gave rise 
to what was practically, I suppose, a West Highland 
““use 8 in all things ecclesiastical. 

Returning now to the compartment to which the arched 
recess gave access, and which occupies the normal position 
of the Chapter House, this probably was originally divided 
into two by a wall running from east to west a little south 
of the present opening into the cloisters. If this were so, 
then the southern one, with two small aumbries in the west 
wall, would be the sacristy, where the priest and his 
assistants vested, conveniently communicating with the 
chancel. In this event, the northern and larger chamber 
would be the Chapter House. This was where the whole 
convent met daily, after the first service of the day, there- 
fore called prime, held at 6 A.M. The purpose of these 


8 See Wanderings, p. 84. 
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meetings was for the confession and correction of faults, 
and for the discussion of the business of the convent. It 
was because at these meetings a Chapter (capitulum) of 
the rule was read daily that the name was transferred both 
to the meeting and the building where it took place. The 
prior would occupy a raised seat at the east end, with 
the principal obedientaries on his right and left, the rest 
of the convent sitting on stone benches round the walls, 
Nearly in the centre of the floor was the lectern, from 
which the daily lection from the martyrology, as well as the 
chapter for the day, was read. Here, of course, this con- 
jectural chapter house is now entirely featureless, except 
for the inevitable aumbry (in the north wall), and anything 
more unlike the glorious chapter houses of English 
monasteries it would be impossible to conceive. 

It is said that there used to be in the third compartment 
of this range of buildings traces of both fireplace and flues, 
and that the gable above this section, which was two 
storeys high, was blown down in 1883. This would then be 
the calefactorium, the warming house, or common room of 
the canons where in winter they warmed themselves. 
Above the warming houses was the normal position, for 
obvious reasons, of the dorter, and thus the room that 
used to be overhead was probably used for that purpose. 

The dorter was divided into cubicles, with a passage 
down the centre, and each cubicle was lighted with a 
window. But possibly, in such a very primitive Priory as 
this of Oronsay must have been, the dorter may very well 
have followed the probably earlier arrangement of 
monasteries, in which the beds were more likely to have 
been’ ranged against the walls between the windows with- 
out any partitions. As regards the other ruined buildings, 
I cannot do better than quote Professor Hamilton 
Thompson. He writes: ‘‘The north range is very odd, 
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and I do not know what to say about it. I suppose that 
the eastern building was undoubtedly a chapel:? it might 
be a small infirmary with an altar at the east end. There 
would be no reason for a pulpit 19 here, nor for any special 
seat 11 for the prior, and the foundation (of the alleged 
pulpit) seems to be more like a piece of cross wall with 
an arch in it, dividing the altar from the main room. I do 
not think it likely that the kitchen lay between this room 
and the refectory. It is much more probable that it was 
at the west end of the refectory, and that there was an 
intermediate chamber as marked on the plan between the 
refectory and “‘ prior’s chapel,” for which no very definite 
use can be alleged. There may possibly have been a stair 
in this chamber to the upper floor. If the building north 
of the cloisters has two floors, I think that one must have 
been the refectory. As there may have been a dormitory 
in the normal position (as already indicated) in the east 
range, I think that the refectory would have been on the 
first floor, with the store-room or cellar below, and that 
the room at the east end over the vestibule may have been 
the prior’s camera. Would he have needed more than a 
small private room? . . . It is just possible there may 
have been a building on the west side of the cloister north 
of the narthex. This would be the normal place for the 
prior’s lodging, if he had one.” 

The ‘‘infirmary,” or the ‘‘ prior’s chapel,” 30 ft. by 
12 ft., is considered the oldest portion of the present ruins. 
It is built entirely of rubble without any freestone dressing, 
and its three small windows, one in the north and two in 
the south wall, are mere slits never intended for glazing. 


°If the “Prior's House” is wrongly so termed, the “Prior's Chapel” 
may equally well be a misnomer. 


10The suggestion of other writers which seemed to me ridiculous, 
i My suggestion. 
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The window at the east end is larger. The entrance door- 
way is in the south side at the west end, as usual, with a 
very small door nearly opposite it in the north wall; whilst 
in the small wall, right at the east end, is a priest’s door. 
The foundations both of the altar and of the altar platform 
still remain, with, of course, an aumbry—in the south wall 
close up against the east end. There is another, too, close 
to the smaller doorway at the west end. 

The frater here would be of the simplest possible 
nature—a small hall, across the east end of which would 
be set the high table for the prior and his chief 
obedientaries. The other canons would occupy a table, 
or tables, running down the length of the hall. Near the 
high table would be a reading desk, or pulpit, from which 
some portion of Holy Scripture or a homily, both of course 
in Latin, would be read by one of the brethren during 
meals. 

Not the least interesting part of the Priory buildings 
is the cloisters, off which, of course, the remains of the 
compartments we have visited open. Their abnormal 
position—on the north of the church—was doubtless deter- 
mined by the practical consideration of the prevailing 
wind, for it was the ordinary place where the convent spent 
those hours of the day set apart for study and contempla- 
tion. The internal area is a little over 41 ft. square: the 
cloister walls are 7 ft. broad, and the west side is enclosed 
by a solid blank wall, very massive. But the arresting 
feature of the cloisters is the unique arcade, of which 
the most comprehensive view is obtained from the north- 
east angle of the north walk. This arcade cannot be better 
described than in the words of Pennant, bearing in mind 
that now two sides of the inner wall are ruined, and that 
there is in consequence only one arcade of pointed arches 
left. “One of the sides of the inner wall is ruined; on 
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two of the others are seven low arches, 17 ft. high, 
including the columns, which are nothing more than two 
thin stones, 3 ft. high, with a flat stone on the top of each, 
serving as a plinth, and on them two other thin stones, 
meeting at the top and forming an acute angle by way of 
arch.” (These arches are all from out of that same schist 
used throughout the Highlands for the crosses and 
sculptured stones; and their openings measure nearly 
30 in. from centre to centre. On one of the flat columns 
is cut the inscription, “ Celestinus Canonicus gubernator 
hujus operis,’ and above the figure of this Celestine, the 

architect, a hole is rubbed. Opposite on another column 

is an inscription, presumably in Gaelic and Latin, which 

I could not decipher). Pennant continues: ‘‘ On the fore- 

side (south) are five small round arches; these surround 

a court of 28 ft. 8 in.; the whole of the cloister part had 

been once covered.” 

This arcade is evidently the more ancient: it is entirely 
devoid of any freestone dressing. 

Returning to the church, there are in it twenty-nine 
sculptured stones, one of them broken, and three fragments 
in front of the altar. These last are now so featureless 
as to call for no further notice. Of the other stones, too, 
many are also so badly weathered that in the case of no 
less than sixteen there is little to be seen except the merest 
wraiths, and in respect of four no design whatever remains 
visible. On six of the slabs the characteristic sword 
(claidheamh lann) of West Highland monuments forms 
the central theme, nearly every one shewn with bulbous 
pommel, slightly depressed guard, and pierced quatrefoil 
quillons, though two have bulbous quillons. As it would 
be merely tedious under the circumstances mentioned to 
describe each stone individually, I shall only give details 
of those worthy of notice, beginning at the west end with 
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those ranged along the wall, and numbering them 
according to their sequence in this line. 

(1) This is headed by a square panel of basket work, 
below which is an inscription, now indecipherable—at least 
to me. [As this and the next stone are the only ones in the 
range which certainly are inscribed, they may have on them 
respectively these two inscriptions, which are said to be 
on two stones, Hic jacet Celestinus C, and Hic jacet 
Nelanies caln Donaldi. It has been conjectured that if 
the slab with the name Celestinus does not commemorate 
the architect—and another stone suggests him—it may refer 
to Celestine of Lochalsh, brother of John, fourth and last 
Lord of the Isles. This Celestine, however, who was 
killed in 1476, was buried at Rosemarkie]. Beneath the 
weathered inscription is a sword: on one side of the hilt 
is a horse and rider; on the other, a stag. Leaf tracery; 
runs alongside the sword, ending below the left quillon 
in a winged horse (a water horse?) or dragon, and in some 
other beast, now indistinguishable, on the other side. The 
lower part of this stone is much weathered. 

(2) At the top of this stone, with an inscription round 
him, is a smug ecclesiastic, who might be brother of the 
one on the crosshead outside and at the east end of the 
church. He wears a cope, and his feet are drawn, as 
children commonly draw them on a figure facing full front 
—both walking one way sidewise. Below the quillons of 
the sword are two beasts, that on the right with clawed 
paws suggesting a lion, but the animal opposite is too 
weathered to make anything out of him. The animals’ 
tails issue in a fine tracery of leaves, large and bold, which 
tun down both sides of the sword. 

(6) This stone, as already mentioned was originally in 
the MacDuffie’s chapel—placed there to the memory of 
Murchadus MacDuffie, as its inscription testifies. It is 
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somewhat ironical that such a tyrant should be com- 
memorated by one of the Priory’s finest stones, which gives 
a beautiful representation of a stag-hunt on its upper part. 
A stag is shewn, with two deer behind him: a hound is 
leaping at his throat and another at his back. Two boars 
are depicted below the hilt of the sword, and beneath these 
are, on the left, a winged horse or dragon, and, on the 

right, an animal which may, or may not, be intended for 
a lion. The tails of both animals break out into a fine 

bold tracery of intertwined leaves. At the foot of this 

magnificent stone, which measures 5 ft. 9 in. by 18 in,, 

is a galley with a rudder, and in full sail. 

(7) Much weathered is this slab, which is ornamented 
with an intertwined circle in the top square, and shews a 
sword with bulbous quillons. Below the left one is a big 
bird, and beneath this again are leaping hounds and 
another dog. Under the right quillon are indeterminate 
animals, and at the base of the stone is a basket-work 
panel. 

(8) Here comes in the only prone stone on the raised 
ledge. It, too, is very weathered, but it still shews under 
a canopy a man with a sword, his right hand raised high 
on his breast, and his feet resting on a man-faced dog. 

(15) This slab, too, is badly weathered, shewing only 
faintly now a knight with his feet on a very rampant dog. 

(16) Very much smaller than the others, this stone is 
also distinguished by the unusual objects sculptured upon 
it. These are a rule, hammer, and a chisel (in shape more 
suggestive of a thistle-head in profile), tools which point 
to the commemoration of'some one who, if he had no hand 
in the building of this Priory, was at least an architect, or 
master mason, But that one of the stones with the in- 
decipherable inscription is said to have proclaimed, Hic 
jacet Celestinus C,’ one might reasonably have supposed 
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this stone to have commemorated Celestine the architect. 
It has no inscription upon it, but below the tools is a galley 
with half-furled sails. Beneath this are some very curious 
and involved patterns, boldly executed in several different 
styles. 

(20) On this stone, below a foliated square, designed 
on the lines of a St. Andrew’s cross, is a sword, beneath 
the guard of which are indeterminate beasts, and a 
vertically-cut bold leaf design running down both sides. 

Behind the altar is a fragment of stone which looks like 
the head of a cross, and it is sculptured with a delicate 
foliated design of wheel-shape, almost exactly similar to 
that in the centre of the square panel at the head of the 
Leac-nam-ban-saor, which stands on the right of the altar. 
The inscription on the four sides of the panel reads: 
Hic jacet bricius canonica Macmurich cum suis fratribus: 
“Here rests Canoness Bricius Macmurich with her 
brothers,” and below is her representation in low relief, 
having a great family likeness to the stone of the Prioress 
Anna on Iona. This Austin Canoness Macmuirich is 
shewn with her head resting on a pillow which is supported 
by two angels. Her eyes are shut, and her hand folded 
over the gathered-up ends of the ample cloak, in the hood 
of which her head is closely coifed. Beneath the cloak 
she wears a rochet—a white vestment commonly worn by 
bishops, and like a surplice, but with close-fitting sleeves. 
In all probability this canoness was the sister of that 
Sir John Macmuirich who was one of the canons of 
Oronsay in 1554, which is just the date of the sister stone 
on Iona. 

Now it is the turn of the last and largest stones in the 
Priory Church to receive attention: the two slabs shewing 
figures of knights in high relief. The first is now set up 
within the arch, and the second on the left of the altar close 
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to the other. The first is a colossal figure of a knight, his 
head resting on a pillow 1° with short tassels at the corners, 
and indeterminate figures on each side of the head. He 
is represented in the common attitude of buckling on 
his sword,!5 but it is surely unique to find the end of the 
sword resting on a little beast somewhat suggestive of an 
ape! Women, standing on their heads as you view the 
monument, buckle on the knight’s spurs in similar fashion 
to the naked human figure found performing the same 
office on one of the stones of Saddell Abbey in Kintyre, 
The second effigy, which is life-size, is not so finely 
sculptured as the other, and is now greatly disfigured and 
its details obscured by the white spots that have appeared 
all over it. The knight’s head rests upon a long slip in 
low relief: he, too, is buckling on his sword: he appears 
to be wearing cuffs decorated with an ornamental scroll 
pattern, and his legs are apparently encased in jambeaux 
either of cuir-bouilli 1* or plate armour, as probably are 
also those of the other effigy. 

Since there is no inscription on either effigy, it is 
impossible to say now whom they commemorate. It 
cannot be, as has been conjectured, that either of them 
represents a Lord of the Isles, for we know where all of 
these were buried, but the effigy under the north arch, 
according to constant local tradition, represents Sir 
Alexander MacDonald of Lochalsh who was murdered in 


the Priory barn.15 

12 These, commonly found on warriors’ effigies in the Western Highlands, 
were generally reserved for ladies in England, knights’ heads more usually 
resting on helms. 

139 All the earlier figures on British monuments, whether brasses or tombs, 
are shewn with hands on their sword hilts. It is only in the fourteenth 
century that the hands begin to be folded on the breast, but not to tha 
exclusion of the other attitude. 

14 Leather treated with boiling oil and moulded. 

1% See p. 14. 
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These two effigies raise once again the very difficult 
question as to the nature of the long quilted coat shewn 
on the West Highland stones. There is an account in the 
Red Book of Clanranald of the arming of John, last 
Lord of the Isles, who died in 1498. This mentions, in 
the order given, the following garments and pieces of 
armour, but I omit the long string of adjectives in the 
descriptions, only mentioning the salient features of each 
article specified. First, Lord John wore a “fine tunic, 
beautifully embroidered,” then a “ silk jerkin, well fitting, 
highly embroidered, gusseted, corded, put on to guard him 
against dangers,” next, a coat of mail, ‘‘ well meshed, light, 
of substantial steel, beautifully wrought, gold ornamented, 
with brilliant Danish gems.” Over this ‘‘ battle mail 
coat ’ was worn “‘ an encircling belt with good clasps made 
of bronze,” and there was put over that ‘‘ an angular cape 
of fine material, pointed, buckled.” The crested helmet 
follows, with a long sword, and “ full military gloves, that 
they should be a protection to his hands against the im- 
pression of the white ivory hilt made by the force of many 
blows.” Last of all an axe is named. 

This description certainly does not suggest the familiar 
costume of the West Highland monuments, nor does it 
entirely conform to the Lowland fashion of its age, which 
it more nearly resembles. As the jerkin is described as 
being intended for a protection, probably one is right in 
interpreting ‘‘ corded” to mean quilted with cords, and, 
since the garment was embroidered, it would be the pour- 
point, worn under the coat of mail, which was evidently 
of chain. It is puzzling, however, to find a hauberk of 
chain mail worn at so late a date, especially with the 
“angular cape,” 16 the camail, one of the most character- 


16“ Buckled” in the description probably refers to the buckling down 


of the camail by a strap at the back to prevent it riding up over the 
shoulders. 
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istic features of West Highland monumental armour, its 
usual accompaniment in the south being a hauberk of plate 
armour. 

The long characteristic garment shewn on these West 
Highland warriors is generally referred to by most writers 
as a surcoat; but they do not seem to have attempted to 
discriminate between two distinct types. There are on 


Iona, two early sixteenth century figures—of MacLean of 
Ross and MacLean of Duart, as locally named—»? e 
them wearing an outer garment entirely different from that 


seen on these Oronsay effigies and generally throughout the 
Highlands. There is no trace of quilting about the gar- 
ments worn by these two MacLeans, who are clearly shewn 
in the sleeved surcoat, worn over the hauberk to protect it 
from rain and consequent rust. The surcoat, originally 
sleeveless (1272-1307), did not begin to be worn with 
sleeves till the second half of the thirteenth century, and it 
is thought to have been made of silk or linen. Quilted 
garments, such as those generally found on West Highland 
monuments, were worn as the sole defence in the fifteenth 
century, but in England this use of them was generally 
restricted to the common soldiers. Garments called 
variously the gambeson, wambeson, aketon or hauketon, 
and the later pourpoint were all quilted. Some writers 
make a distinction between the ‘“ gambeson” and 
““aketon,” but it is difficult to distinguish between them. 
They all seem to have been sleeved tunics of stout coarse 
linen or buckram, stuffed either with flax, wool, or rags, 
and stitched longitudinally. The pourpoint, however, was 
made of finer material, faced with silk, and stitched in 
ornamental patterns. These quilted garments were usually 
worn beneath the shirt or coat of mail, the hauberk, to 
absorb the shock of blows upon the armour. Pitscottie 
writes that, in 1460, the Earl of Ross’ men were “all 
14 
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armed in the Highland fashion, with halbershownes”’ 
(i.é., a habergeon, a lesser hauberk to defend the neck 
and breast, probably the camail). Again, the troops that 
accompanied the Lord of the Isles to Ireland in 1545 are 
described in the original despatches from the Irish Privy 
Council as being ‘‘ clothed for the most part in habergeons 
or mail [armour defending neck and breast], armed with 
long swords and long bows, but with few guns.” Writing 
in 1578, Leslie states concerning the Highlanders, that 
“ for defence, they use a coat of mail, woven of iron rings, 
which they wear over a leathern jerkin, stout and of hand- 
some appearance, which we call acton.” ‘This is in entire 
conformity with the Act of Parliament of 1574, which lays 
down different arming for Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
and includes in the Highland arming ‘“‘ habirschonis 
(habergeons), steilbonetts (steel bonnets), and hektonis 
(aketons).” This, if righty interpreted as camail, clogaid 
(i.e., bascinet), and aketon, gives us exactly the dress as 
shewn on these West Highland monuments. 

Amongst English knightly effigies there appears to be 
only one on which the gambeson, or aketon, may be the 
outermost garment worn, and it is very interesting to 
compare it with the West Highland monuments of 
warriors, though it is of a much earlier date. 

It is of Sir Robert Shurland, who died sometime after 
1300, and is to be found in Minster Church, Isle of Thanet, 
Kent. As regards his armour, the gambeson he wears is, 
with the exception of the full sleeve laced and emblazoned, 
something like the West Highland quilted garments, as may 
be seen by looking at the illustration, where two effigies 
are shewn side by side. The curious little figure on which 
Sir Robert Shurland’s foot rests also wears the gambeson, 
and its only visible sleeve is an exact counterpart of the 
West Highland pattern. 
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With these observations upon the armour of the two 
effigies, no more remains to be said about the Priory 
Church, or anything that is in it, but, before taking farewell 
of Oronsay, we have to take farewell of the chief of the 
MacPhees, of whom all the Leapaichean fhalaich Mhic-a- 
Phi, scattered over both islands are reminiscent. From one 
to another of these hiding places, literally ‘concealed beds,” 
though possessing no bed-like properties—poor Malcolm 
MacPhee was hunted by the treacherous Old Colkitto, till 
at last one night the fugitive crossed the Strand to 
Oronsay. Making his way overland to the south point 
of the island, he waited for low tide, and then swam out 
to Eilean nan Ron, or Seals’ Island. This, separated from 
Oronsay only by some reefs thickly covered with seaweed, 
contains the best grazing on either island, and is nearly, 
half a mile long. MacPhee was closely followed by his 
pursuers in a boat, but they could not find any sign of 
him. Giving up the search, they were turning back when 
their leader, Thomas MacGillivoirichy, noticed a seagull 
swooping and screaming over one of the rocks. This con- 
vinced him that their quarry was there, and, returning to 
the reef, a close search revealed the wretched MacPhee 
hidden in a crevice, covered up with seaweed. Though the 
chief pleaded “ Fabhar, a Thamhais!” MacGillivoirichy 
refused to shew him favour, seized him, and carried him 
across Oronsay and the Strand to Pairc-na-h’ Eaglais, 
where, as I have already related,1” the poor chief was shot, 
and buried either there or on Oronsay. This description 
of the end of the last chief of MacPhee may fittingly 
conclude my description of the twin islands of Colonsay 
and Oronsay. 


17 See p. 148, 
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CHAPTER IV 


OBAN AND ITS OUTSKIRTS 


Part I 


GETTING TO OBAN. SOME PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 
CLAN DOUGALL AND ITS TWO CASTLES. 


\\| Hebrides was due in at 6 A.M., and we counted 
| her punctual when she arrived at Scalasaig only 
S4\\ an hour late. Though we hurried on board at 
once, the boat never left the harbour till 10 A.M. There 
was a large cargo of wood to unload, and the ordinary 
smaller ferry boat was allowed to take us out to the 
Hebrides before the local agent was made aware of this. 
Consequently, we were delayed whilst, first, the ferryman 
agent went back for the bigger boat (which took some 
getting out), and then whilst it went backwards and 
forwards, backwards and forwards, with load after load 
of timber, as well as a horse, and other cargo. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of Highland life 
than this little incident, with its utter indifference to the 
flight of time. To import anything so alien as hurrying 
into the Highlands, or anything in the nature of ‘ clock- 
watching ” would be to dissipate a fundamental ingredient 
of Highland atmosphere. People who prefer to keep their 


IN the day when we left Colonsay for Oban, the 
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eyes on their watches rather than on the shadows on the 
hills, are incapable of entering into an essential part of 
the Highland spirit. There is something to admire in the 
sturdy independence of the Gael’s refusal to become a slave 
to time. And is not an unhurrying country which scorns 
anything so prosaic and ordinary as being “run up to 
time,” a welcome retreat from the general whirl of a world 
of business and breathless rush? 

Skirting the east coast of Colonsay, it is smooth sailing, 
and nothing noteworthy is to be observed until you are 
opposite Dunan an Nighean, when, for those who know 
where to look for it, the portal of the fort stands out 
conspicuously. After these sheltering shores of Colonsay 
are left behind, the short crossing that follows over the 
open sea may be rather trying even on a good day to 
those who are not good sailors. Happily, we do not come 
in that category, and, despite a distinctly choppy sea, we 
kept an eager lookout for our beloved Garvellochs, on the 
southernmost of which we spent one of the most memorable 
twenty-four hours of our lives.1_ This beautiful little chain 
of rocky islands rises boldly from the sea, and, at least to 
their lovers, there is always something enchanting in their 
green-clad aspect, especially when clouds billow above 
them, and the sun breaks through over na h-Eileacha 
Naomha as though in benison of that holy island. 

After this stirring crossing comes the comparative calm 
of the Firth of Lorn under the lee of Mull, and then the 
placid shelter of the Sound of Kerrera, with the arresting 
ruin of Gylen Castle, perched amongst a riot of rocks 
at the south of the island, Though, indeed, the sea 
approach to Oban from the north is by far the finer, yet 
we never come in sight of that attractive town, whether 
by sea, rail, or car, but a feeling of satisfaction and 


1See Wanderings, pp. 438-455. 
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contentment comes over us at the prospect of being back 
once more in friendly and familiar Oban. 

Few visitors are aware of the archzological discoveries 
made in Oban, which prove it to have been occupied by 
Azilian man, the earliest type of humanity to reach 
Scotland, between 8000 and gooo years ago. In 1869, 
the Mackay Cave, the first of four in a range of cliff that 
rises over the old fifty feet raised beach behind the town, 
was discovered, as were the other three, by workmen 
engaged in quarrying for building purposes. Later the 
“Gas Works,” and, in 1890, the “‘ Distillery ”’ Caves were 
exposed to view, and, in December, 1894, the most famous 
of all, the MacArthur Cave, called after the solicitor upon 
whose feu it was found. 

Situated on the road above the Established place 
of worship, this cave was destroyed several years ago. 
The contents of the cave, famous amongst archzologists, 
“consisted (1) of a superficial layer of black earth 
in which human remains were found, including two 
dolichocephalic skulls, thus indicating that the final 
purpose of the cave was a burial-place; and (2) a 
food refuse-heap, comprised of shells of various kinds 
and the remains of animals, partly superimposed on, 
and partly intercalated with, sea gravel. It would appear 
that, during a storm, subsequent to the time when the 
place had become a place of resort to men, the waves were 
forced into the cave, carrying with them a certain amount 
of shingle, which, after the abatement of the storm, had 
become the habitable floor of the cave, and over which 
the cave-dwellers again took up their abode. If this 
deduction be correct, the importance of the Oban discovery 
cannot be over-rated, as it proves that man was an 
inhabitant of the district when the entrance to the cave 
was on the sea-beach, and sufficiently near the water to 
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permit of the waves to enter it during a storm. The beach 
of to-day is, however, 100 yards distant, and the lower 
shell bed lay fully 30 ft. above the present high-water 
mark, Thus a change in the relative level of the sea and 
land must have taken place in that part of Scotland to the 
extent of some 25 or 30 ft., since the troglodyte hunters 
of Oban feasted on the marine and land animals of the 
district. These, it may be observed, were unquestionably 
neolithic in character. All the implements recovered from 
the débris of the cave were made of bone or deer horn, 
with the exception of three hammer stones and twenty, 
flints.” 2 These implements, the most notable of which 
were the harpoons of deer horn, shew Azilian man in 
Scotland to have been a hunter and a fisherman. He had 
no domestic animals and no knowledge of agriculture. 

“Similar remains, including a few harpoons, were 
subsequently found in a shelter situated at the base of a 
steep rock called Druimvargie (right at the south of 
Oban), overlooking a marsh, in which, some years ago, 
the remains of a supposed lake-dwelling were dug up. As 
the lowest portion of this marsh is only a few feet above 
high-water mark, it would have been an inland bay when 
the sea stood so high as to wash the entrance to the 
MacArthur Cave, so that two stations would have been on 
opposite sides of a small bay, probably frequented by the 
same body of hunters.” 2 

It is certainly a far cry from these prehistoric times to 
the days when Scottish Gaeldom was divided into the 
countries of the clans, with Oban as the heart, as it were, 
of the land of the Clann Dighaill, the Macdougalls. This 
clan is descended from Dugall, the eldest son of Somerled, 
progenitor of Clan Donald, and Dougall’s son was 
Duncan, variously known as of Argyll, Ergadia, or Lorn. 


2 Prehistoric Britain, by Robert Munro, 
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It was John, the fifth chief, who in 1293 was created Lord 
of Lorn and Argyll. He became Robert the Bruce’s bitter 
opponent, snatching from him on one occasion * the mantle 
and famous brooch, thereafter known as the ‘* Brooch of 
Lorn,” and still preserved as a family heirloom at Dunollie, 

The last Macdougall who was Lord of Lorn is in- 
differently known as ‘“‘ John of Lorn, Lord of Argyll,” 
“John [or Ewen] de Ergadia.”” This chief had two 
co-heiresses, of whom the younger, Isabel, in 1386, 
married Sir John Stewart of Innermeath and Durisdeer, 
and Jonete, the elder, his brother Robert, thus conveying 
Lorn to her husband. But in 1388 Robert Stewart ex- 
changed the Lordship of Lorn with his elder brother, John, 
in return for Durisdeer, whence the Lordship became 
identified with the Stewarts of Lorn until, for the second 
time, heiresses crucially appeared upon the scene. 

The name of Macdougall means ‘‘son of the dark 
stranger” (i.e., Dane): the patronymic of the chiefs is 
Mac Dhigaill Lathurna, Macdougall of Lorn, though 
to-day he is styled from his seat Macdougall of Dunollie. 
The badge of the clan is bell heather, the raven is 
particularly identified with them as their bird, and their 
war-cry, Buaidh no Bas, ‘‘ victory or death,” translated 
into Latin, provides the motto of the chief, on the second 
and third quarters of whose coat-of-arms appears the 
famous /ymphad, or galley of Lorn. He also has 
supporters, a privilege to be claimed by a Highland chief 
alone outside those in the ranks of nobility, 

There is probably no more familiar view in the 
Highlands than that of the ancient seat of Clan Dougall, 
the ruins of Dunollie Castle, perched on the green-clad 
rock that guards the northern end of Oban Bay. Both 
the first and the second fort built here are said to have 


* See p. 411, 
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been burnt, the first in 685 by Tula Aman, and the second 
in 697, so that they were probably constructed of wood. 
A third fort was destroyed by Selvach, an Irish King of 
Dalriada, in 700, to be rebuilt by him again after thirteen 
years. Becoming a stronghold of the Irish colony, 
Dunollie was captured from them by Angus Mac Fergus 
in 731, and two years later, Tolorgan, son of Drostan, 
was taken and placed in chains near Dunollie. 

A quarter of a mile short of the ruin of the later castle, 
and on the right, stands that curious and striking isolated 
mass of pudding-stone rock, like an inverted cone, called 
the Dog Stone—in Gaelic Clach a Choin. The common 
fabulous tradition is that to it Fingal was wont to tie up 
his dog Bran, but it is more likely that the Lords of Lorn 
kennelled their hounds here. 

The short, if stiff, climb up to the picturesque ruin 
is. well worth while, if only for the reward of a 
magnificent view over the sea and mountains beyond. 
The present ruin apparently is not of earlier date 
than the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the 
approach was from the north. The castle was of great 
strength, its walls, varying from 9 to 11 ft. in thickness, 
combining, with the situation on a precipitous rock some 
70 or 8o ft. high, to make it well nigh impregnable. Of 
the original enceinte, or curtain walls, of the castle, only 
those of the north and east still exist, while grassy 
mounds on the south side are all that remain to indicate 
where the line of walling was. Some excavation has been 
undertaken along the west front. Here, where an isolated 
piece of masonry still rises to a considerable height, two 
windows have been revealed, their low situation very 
curious. The fragment of upstanding masonry shews both 
windows and recesses. 

The donjon, or keep, now completely ivy-covered, is 
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curiously set diagonally in the north-east angle of the 
walls, and, including the parapet, would originally attain 
to about 50 ft. It seems to have been both battlemented 
and turreted. The castle had two entrances. That, 
with a bar-hole, in the east curtain wall has nothing 
remarkable about it, but its fellow in the north curtain 
was uniquely interesting, having been built on a zig-zag 
plan, obviously for the purpose of making the entrance of 
an enemy as difficult as possible. Unfortunately, it has 
now been blocked up, so that it is not easy to note its 
original construction. There was an observation post 
within the courtyard, to enable the sentry to keep watch 
on the entry from without, through a splayed slit which 
commanded the outside approach. A reference to the plan 
will make the whole device quite clear. The entrance to the 
donjon, the external measurements of which are 39 ft. by 
37 ft., is roughly on the west, and there were three storeys, 
in addition to a vaulted chamber on the ground floor, about 
14 ft. high, and lighted by two narrow slits. That in the 
west wall is now closed up, though strangely enough on 
the inside there is no trace of the opening. 

All the upper floors were of timber, as the still existing 
corbels for the beams plainly shew. In the right hand 
ingoing of the entrance, which is on the ground floor of the 
donjon, there is, within the thickness of the wall, a stair 
leading to the first floor, which was also reached from the 
courtyard by a ladder, the top door being nearly above 
that below. Though this top door has the very unusual 
feature of a bar-hole inside, strangely enough that below 
is left without one. The first floor is lighted by two 
windows, one recessed with an aumbry, and contains a 
fireplace and garderobe, and from it the second, or 
principal, floor is reached—also by a stair in the thickness 
of the wall. The principal floor is that of the hall, in 
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height 3 ft. more than that below, and with wider windows 
(three), containing stone seats, though that in the east wall 
is now blocked up. Otherwise this floor is like that 
beneath. The topmost floor, gained by a “‘ corkscrew ” 
staircase, was only about 8 ft. high. No trace of the well 
has ever been found within the fortress. 

Dunollie Castle was unsuccessfully besieged by one of 
the Covenanting General Leslie’s officers, a Colonel Robert 
Montgomerie, in 1647, and, seventy years later, the nine- 
teenth chief of Clan Dougall, Iain Ciar (of whom more 
later), left it in charge of his young wife when he went 
south with other Highland chiefs to join the rising of 1715. 
Whilst one account ? says that Lady Mary defended the 
fortress successfully against all the force of the Argyll- 
shire Militia, and held it until her husband’s return in 
1722, the local version gives a contradictory story. 
This version has it that Lady Mary put up a spirited 
defence, but, realising at last that capitulation was 
inevitable, she managed to escape in disguise with her 
infant son in her arms. The first account also states that, 
later on, when Iain Ciar was in hiding, he was infuriated 
by hearing one day that the Hanoverian officers in 
occupation of Dunollie were to have a grand dinner and 
ball in the castle that night. 

Thus Iain very rashly resolved, at whatever risk, to 
confront the intrusive revellers—apparently with the idea 
of relieving his outraged feelings, for, with only one 
servant attending him, he could not have hoped to do 
more. Jain was fortunate enough to effect an entry unseen 
into the castle at midnight, and must have been mightily, 
annoyed when, having penetrated to the dining-hall, he 
found himself given a cordial reception by the 


3 Records of Argyll, p. 165. 
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Hanoverians, who informed him that he was pardoned, 
and that they were evacuating the castle the next day. 

The present chief of Clan Dougall lives in a modern 
mansion house near by the ruin of the old castle, which 
still happily belongs to him, His is an all too rare instance 
of a Highland chief still living in the old clan territory, 
from which his proper English style is derived. 

Gylen Castle, properly Caisteal nan Geimhlean, ‘‘ castle 
of fountains” (so called from the springs near the base 
of the tower), is another old Macdougall stronghold. 
Probably dating from the end of the sixteenth century, 
this fortress, at the south end of Kerrera, makes an in- 
teresting expedition from Oban. At the ferry, along the 
Gallanach, the southward shore road, a boat is always 
available to take passengers across the sound to the island. 
Once across, if there is not a cold wind blowing, it is a 
very pleasant tramp of a little over two miles to the castle. 

After leaving the ferry slip, you walk southwards along 
by the shore, always beautiful, and in summer decked with 
wild roses, elder flowers, cow-parsley, and meadow-sweet, 
and scented with honeysuckle, until you reach a big white 
farm-house, closely guarded on one side by a fine group 
of trees. At this point you have a choice of routes. Either 
you can continue round by the shore, which is the easier 
way, or you can take the hill on the landward side of the 
farm. This is said to be the shorter route, and is that 
marked on the map. But although the track is, for the 
greater part of the way, entirely elusive, like most hill 
tracks (which are plain-sailing only on the map), it is, 
to my mind, the more enticing route. 

In summer, the short turf over which you pass is 
thick with clumps of wild thyme in flower, and after 
the first descent you see before you a beautiful minia- 
ture glen, through which you climb to the uplands. 
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From here the line of the first part of the descent 
to the castle (which you cannot see till you are almost 
upon it) is fairly obvious. But when you get to the 
foot of the hill, where such further tracks, fancied or 
real, certainly do not lead to the castle, bear in mind 
to strike to the left over the hillock immediately before 
you, and continue well to the left, avoiding, however, 
coming down on the farm on that side. Then, going 
straight ahead, you will shortly have left behind all the 
obstructive knolls that have come between you and the 
castle, and at last you will see, uprising from its rocky: 
promontory, the bold outline of the tower. 

This, a very fine specimen of architecture, together with 
its accompanying buildings, occupies the full width of the 
plateau of rock that juts out into the sea. The entrance to 
the tower is from the north by way of a narrow loopholed 
passage, on the right side of which are the ruins of offices. 
Viewed from this aspect, the tower still shews some fine 
features in the large round turret at the north-west angle, 
the beautiful little window on practically the same level 
at the opposite end of the wall, and, between the two, but 
on a lower level, another window, having a shot hole 
beneath it, commanding the door. The plain window 
immediately below is also provided with the same defensive 
feature. The turret is projected on corbelling, and round 
the top runs a moulding, broken by the space for a window 
in the walling, and a loophole on the east side of it. So as 
completely to protect the front of the tower, the window at 
the opposite end is machicolated for the convenience of 
pouring boiling liquids upon the heads of over-rash 
assailants. This window, as it stands out on three sturdy 
stepped corbels, is very distinguished in appearance. 
Over the machicolations, and divided from them by cable 
moulding, is a carved head, and there is also a carving, 
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originally in high relief, but now worn low by weathering, 
over the window that lies between the turret and the 
machicolated window. There is also a break to the left 
of this window. 

The main structure of the castle consists of two square 
towers, the larger 21 ft. 8 in. by 21 ft. 3 in., and the 
smaller, containing the staircase, 12 ft. 2 in. by 9g ft. 7 in. 
Originally four storeys high, the tower has now no access 
above the first floor. The entrance doorway, at the end 
of the passage of approach on the north, is provided with 
a bar-hole, and beyond this doorway a vaulted passage 
leads under the main tower to the small level courtyard. 
The adjoining cellar is vaulted and very dim, despite its 
stepped window, and the staircase, which opens both from 
the cellar door and from the courtyard, leads to the first 
three storeys. On the third floor, a “ corkscrew ” stair- 
case in a projecting turret, carried higher than the main 
building, and finished with gables, gave access to the top 
floor. All floors consisted of a single apartment, about 
16 ft. by 14 ft., and the first has three windows. In the 
thickness of the west wall there is a projecting garderobe 
and stone sink, quite unique, with a drain into the flue of 
the former. Through the fireplace jamb, which is 2 ft. 
8 in. thick, into the recess of the adjoining window, there 
is an opening, about 2 ft. above the floor, and checked for 
a door or shutter on the window side, the purpose of which 
is not very apparent. It is still customary in old- 
fashioned houses to:find a salt box, or ‘‘ bucket,” as it is 
called, near the kitchen fireplace. But this opening is not 
quite in the usual position of such a convenience, and is 
more suggestive of an unusual type of oven. 

Passing from the tower by a doorway—above which is 
a blocked-up window, curiously framed in a moulding—and 
passing out into the courtyard, measuring about 36 ft. by 
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24 ft., you find practically nothing left of the walls that 
once enclosed it. By the time I reached this point, the 
wind, even keener than I was, forced me to feel that a more 
sheltered position was desirable. 

Of all the West Highland fortresses, none surely has 
a more cruel-looking foreground than that of Gylen 
Castle, so thickly strewn is the broken coastline with 
jagged rocks, often rising high into peaks, which, when 
viewed from the sea, with the castle in the background, 
make a picture suggestive of implacable hostility. Even 
on the brighest day, when the sea sparkles in sunshine, 
and fresh greenery mantles the promontory, the castle still 
looks grim, though scarcely forbidding. 

Of incidents connected with the history of the castle 
there appear to have survived hardly any. All I have 
been able to gather are two only. Alan MacCoul, “ of 
the woods,” seized his brother Iain Ciar, and imprisoned 
him in the dungeon, guarding him, apparently, by a 
hundred men of his ships. In 1460, Colin, Earl of Argyll, 
swooped suddenly upon these men, killed nearly all of 
them, burnt the ships, and rescued Iain Ciar, Alan only 
narrowly escaping with his life and four or five followers. 
As the Macdougalls were old enemies, when the future 
regicide Cromwell was carrying his rebellion into Scotland, 
the Marquis of Argyll saw his chance to take a typical 
Campbell revenge—through the agency of someone else. 
So he despatched General David Leslie into Lorn, and he, 
in 1645, captured and burnt Gylen Castle, and, at the 
instigation of the infamous Covenanting preacher, John 
Neave (whose energies were continuously concentrated on 
similar atrocities), the Macdougalls, for the crime of being 
loyal to their king, were slaughtered indiscriminately. The 
Brooch of Lorn, the famous heirloom of the Macdougalls, 
which was kept in Gylen Castle, was stolen during the 
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siege, but was, after a series of adventures, happily 
recovered, and is now one of the most precious possessions 
of Macdougall. 

Dr. Skene identifies the Airthrago of Adamnan’s Life 
of St. Columba with Kerrera, the island behind which there 
sheltered the monks who had gone to the ‘‘ river Sale” 
to gather wood. This conjecture is based on the fact that, 
some 11 miles south of Oban, there is a Loch Seil, out of 
which issues a small stream into Clachan Sound, opposite 
the extreme north end of the Island of Seil. Later on in 
this volume,‘ I give the more convincing conjecture of the 
Rev. Chas. Macdonald, so that readers may have the 
pleasure of deciding for themselves which is the more 
likely supposition. 

In 1249 Alexander II., at the age of fifty-two, with a 
powerful following, came north to enforce obedience from 
Ewin of Lorn, who, having paid homage to the Norse 
King, refused it to the King of Scotland. Alexander, who 
anchored his fleet in Horse Shoe Bay, Kerrera, is said to 
have dreamed that Saints Olaf, Magnus, and Columba 
appeared to him. The first was of middle age and in 
royal robes; the second was young, slender, and the 
fairest of all men; and the third, old, tall, and terrible. 
St. Columba asked Alexander his purpose, and, when he 
replied that he had come to subdue the Isles, the saint 
bade him return. When the King awoke, he told his 
nobles what he had dreamed, but, though they urged 
Alexander to follow St. Columba’s advice, he refused to 
do so. Almost immediately he was stricken with sickness, 
and, being landed at Kerrera, he died there at Ach-an- 
Righ on July 8, 1249. This “ field of the King ” is still 
to be seen by the sea shore on the way to Gylen, just before 
reaching the farmhouse previously mentioned, to which 


4See pp. 844-5. 
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farm it belongs. There is also near by the field the 
“‘ King’s Well,” from which Alexander is said to have had 
a draught of water just before he expired. 


ParT II 


COLAGIN AND KILBRIDE, AND ROUND ABOUT LOCH NELL 


ALSO on the coast road southward from Oban, and about 
one-third of a mile beyond the ferry to Kerrera, there is 
a track which, starting from the farm of Gallanach Beg, 
strikes up the hillside by the head of Glenshellach, passes 
round the south end of the reservoir, and then drops down 
to Kilbride, whence you can return to Oban by the main 
road. This makes a very attractive circular tour of a 
little over six miles, in which the more or less sheltered 
preliminary walk by the sea is succeeded by a climb up 
the rough hill track to the bleak moorland. On the summit 
of this lies the reservoir. By far the most interesting: 
part of the round, scenically as well as historically, is the 
descent to Colagin and Kilbride, and for the following 
incidents associated with Colagin I am indebted to 
Mrs. K. W. Grant. 

She relates a story of the MacCallums of Colagin, who 
had a son of the MacMillans of Knap and a son of 
Macdougall of Dunollie to foster. Both these chiefs 
coveted Colagin, and schemed to get it through these 
fosterages. Old MacCallum, though he had himself three 
sons, realised they had no chance of succession to his 
farm with his powerful foster-sons in the way. And 
though he would have preferred MacMillan to succeed 
to Colagin, Macdougall, being nearer, was the more 
dangerous chief to have as an enemy. So old MacCallum 

15 
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agreed, apparently privately, that, on his death his foster- 
son, Macdougall should succeed him at the farm. In 
course of time MacMillan’s son was sent home, with 
thirteen head of cattle and a flock of sheep, this including 
the increase of the cattle and sheep which, as was 
customary in cases of fosterage, were originally sent with 
him for his maintenance. Shortly afterwards, the 
MacCallums were dismayed to observe a party of Mac- 
Millans approaching the farm. Sure that they were come 
to wreak their vengeance on old MacCallum because young 
MacMillan had not been given the succession to Colagin, 
the sons carried their bed-ridden father up into a loft 
and there hid him. But the MacMillans were not thus 
to be thwarted, and, making search, they soon discovered 
the old man. They speedily made an end of him with 
their dirks, rolled the body out of the loft, and left, little 
realising that their action had effected the automatic 
passing of Colagin into the possession of Macdougall. 
The custom of fosterage in the Highlands was of the 
nature of a temporary adoption, and it was a practice that 
survived in the Western Highlands till the end of the 
eighteenth century. The foster-parent was always of lower 
rank than he whose child he fostered, but it was usually 
a wealthy tenant, though not always his own, to whom 
a chief sent his son to be fostered. The cattle which were 
sent with the child to maintain him varied in number, but 
the herd was called ‘‘ Makallow,” ‘‘ Macalive,” or “ M’hiliff 
goods.” The period at which the child, boy or girl, was 
sent to his foster-parents appears to have been about seven 
or eight years of age, and he seems to have stayed for 
seven years with his foster-parents. The bond of affection 
that subsisted between the foster-child—or dalt—as he was 
called in Gaelic, and his foster-brother was remarkable, 
as is evidenced in the Gaelic proverb which declares: 
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“‘ Kindred [or the same blood] to twenty degrees [i.e., of 
love and affection]: fosterage to a hundred degrees.” The 
truth of this is well exemplified in countless instances of 
the devotion of foster-brothers, who frequently gave their 
lives for the young chief with whom they had been brought 
up. There are still extant several contracts or bonds of 
fosterage, all duly signed and witnessed. 

Mrs. Grant’s second tale of Colagin is even more 
gruesome than the first, for it recounts the last bier ordeal 
in Lorn, which took place sometime between 1715-27, in 
the adjacent church of Kilbride. The trial was based, 
of course, upon the ancient belief that a murderer would 
be detected by touching the corpse of the murdered man, 
which would then bleed. (As the issue proved, it did 
not work properly at all in this case! ) 

One spring-time, lots were being cast, as usual, by the 
men of the township of Colagin for sections of the peat- 
moss, and all were satisfied with the divisions which fell 
to them, excepting only one man, Niall. He complained 
that his portion of the peat-moss was that furthest from 
his cottage, so his neighbours were quite willing that lots 
should be cast again. A second time, however, the same 
section fell to Niall’s share, but, seeing how dissatisfied 
he was, one of his fellows, Archie-of-the-Craig, agreed 
to exchange it for his portion, nearer Niall’s cottage. The 
division of the moss now happily completed to everyone’s 
satisfaction, the men began their work, and in due course 
Archie-of-the-Craig thrust in his peat-cutter to bring out 
his first peat. But instead of falling on to the ground, it 
fell into a deep pool of brown water alongside, and so drew 
Archie’s attention to the ghastly spectacle of a corpse 
which slowly rose and floated on the surface. At once 
throwing down his spade, the horrified man staggered off 
to convey the grisly news to his fellows, who ran to the 
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pool only to confirm the truth of the report, and to agree 
that it was the body of the packman who regularly visited 
them. After a brief consultation, they sent for Macdougall 
of Gallanach, in the absence of their exiled chief, Iain 
Ciar; the packman’s body in the meantime being taken out 
of the pool and placed on a bier in the church. 

At noon next day, all the men of the township assembled 
there, under the presidency of Macdougall of Gallanach, 
and, after answering to the roll-call of their names, and 
being instructed in the procedure, each man in turn ap- 
proached the bier. Raising his right hand to heaven, and 
with his left on the breast of the corpse, each man protested 
his innocence of the crime, and all passed the test success- 
fully until it came to the turn of Archie-of-the-Craig. As 
he was proclaiming his guiltlessness, those around 
observed the murdered man’s wound to open, but 
Macdougall was entirely incredulous, knowing well 
Archie’s high character. In order to save a man whom 
he was sure was innocent, Macdougall sent Archie off on 
a very trivial pretext, telling him, however, to return to 
the church as soon as possible. This Archie did, and 
when made to touch the corpse again, he passed the ordeal 
triumphantly, like everyone else in the church. 

The story certainly serves to explode the theory on 
_which these bier ordeals were based, for Niall must 
have been amongst those who submitted to the 
test scathlessly, and yet he was ultimately proved to 
have been the murderer. Suspicion at first fell upon 
him because twice he had objected to taking the 
division of peat in which the body had been found. 
Then it began to be noticed that his family were 
in possession of various articles in which the packman 
dealt, but which were too much of luxuries for any of the 
community of Colagin to afford. A search was made of 
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Niall’s house, and suspicion became certainty—confirmed 
by the wife’s confession that she had instigated her 
husband to the murder of the packman because she coveted 
his wares. Mrs. Grant says the peat-moss where the 
pedlar’s body was found is still called Criathrach a 
Mharsainde, the ‘‘ pedlar’s bog,” and there is marked on 
the map, above Loch Feochan, near its south end, Tom a 
Chrochaidh, the “' hill of hanging,” where Niall thus paid 
the penalty of his crime. 

Iain Ciar, one of the most famous Macdougall chiefs, 
probably deriving his name from his colourless complexion, 
was born in a house, now wholly ruined, overlooking the 
old church of Kilbride. After the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
in which he took part on the Jacobite side, he was out- 
lawed, and all his estates were forfeited. At the end of 
a short exile in Ireland, and of ten years in France, he 
ventured to return to his own clan country, but still so 
dangerous was the situation that he was obliged to live 
in hiding. Uamh Chroin, lain Ciar’s Cave (where he hid) 
is on the Sound of Kerrera, about halfway between 
Gallanach House and Minard Point on the Lerags Estate, 
and is situated on a promontory overlooking Gylen Castle. 
Here, during 1735, Iain Ciar lived in disguise, crossing 
by night to Kerrera, where, on the farm of Slatrach, on 
the west side of the island, his wife was living,? the lands 
of Dunollie being forfeited. In 1737, the year of his 
pardon, Iain Ciar died in middle age, and his body was 
carried to Connel Ferry, for interment on the far side of 
Loch Etive, in the Priory Church of Ardchattan, the 

1 But though I enquired at the farm where this was, no one, apparently, 
had ever heard of it or the story of the murdered pedlar. 

£Again I am unable to reconcile with this (which is the Macdougall 
tradition) the inference from the Records of Argyll that the Lady Mary 


only retired here on her widowhood, though a few pages back the samo 
volume states that Iain Oiar visited her secretly on Kerrera. 
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ancestral burial-place of the Macdougalls. But for three 
days a tempest raged so furiously that a crossing was 
impossible, and the funeral party were forced to return 
to Kilbride. There Iain Ciar was buried, and this ever 
since has continued to be the burial-place of the 
Macdougalls. 

When we were in the lonely valley below the 
picturesquely situated churchyard of Kilbride, I sought 
the holy well called Tobar an Easpuig, the ‘‘bishop’s well,” 
but though it is said to be in a pool about a dozen yards 
from the churchyard gate, the luxurious growth of grasses 
and wild flowers made any search futile. This, as in the 
case of so many West Highland wells, is clearly so small 
and insignificant, that it is amazing the tradition of its 
consecrated character has survived throughout the ages. 
Here, welling up unseen amongst bracken and grass, the 
overflow is said to issue in the burn that courses the valley 
by the side of the churchyard wall. In the middle of this 
burn, choked up in summer, when I saw it, with all kinds 
of flowers, is said to be a granite boulder, 3 ft. by 4 ft. by 
1 ft. thick, having on its exposed upper surface a cup 
depression, 3 in. deep and 6 in. in diameter: but it was 
hopeless to look for it. Nor could I find a second, said 
to be by the roadside north of the church, to measure 
24 ft. square and 1 ft. thick, having a circular depression 
I ft. in diameter and 3} in. deep. | 

When I first visited Kilbride, the churchyard was in a 
state of the most shameful neglect, and its beautiful cross, 
shattered in three pieces, lay neglected on the ground, 
to be trampled on by every passing foot, for it was 
scarcely noticeable to any but those who searched for it. 
Now, happily, a real reformation has taken place: the 
cross has been admirably restored and set up, and the 
churchyard is properly cared for. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, the man, evidently a stranger, whom I found working 
there knew nothing whatever about the history of the 
country, and could only answer, “I’m sorry: I do not 
know,” to all the questions I asked him. Not even Jain 
Ciar’s name seemed familiar to him! Comment on such 
a situation is superfluous. 

St. Bridget of Kildare was one of the most popular of 
the Celtic Saints in the West Highlands, where she is 
known as St. Bride. She is believed to have been born in 
451 A.D., and to have died in 525, and February Ist is 
observed as La Feill Bride, or Bride’s Festival. ‘ Bright 
white Bridgit” is also “‘Mary of the Gael,” the ‘‘Aidwoman 
of Mary,” and the “foster Mother of Christ”: West 
Highland and especially Island lore is full of beautiful 
legends concerning her.® 

Although the book of the Presbytery of Lorn records, 
under date of November 15th, 1671, that the Diocesan 
Synod and the Bishop ordered the heritors of Kilbryd 
and Kilmore to set about the building of their ruinous 
kirks, this apparently was not done. For the building, 
of which the unlovely and entirely uninteresting ruin still 
stands, was not erected till 1740, and not, seemingly, on 
the site of the old church. Of this, apparently, only a 
little bit of walling remains—if I am right in associating 
that which appears in the lower part but more elevated half 
of the churchyard with the old church. In this portion 
of the burial-ground there are no medizval stones, but in 
the upper portion, in front of the present Macdougall 
enclosure, there are several, some still shewing traces of 
familiar sword and other designs, but most being 
entirely weathered, They are all lying on the ground in 
rows. 

Within the Macdougall enclosure, I noticed in the corner 


58ee Islesmen of Bride, pp. 55-58. 
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one stone which I took to be that covering the grave of 
Iain Ciar, For though I could decipher little or nothing 
of the inscription nor the date, the initials I. M‘D. and 
M. M. for his wife, the Lady Mary Macdonald, were clear, 
and, if I rightly make out the age to be ‘‘55,” this would also 
fit in with Iain Ciar. The style of the stone, its “‘ Memento 
Mori,’ and decoration (?) below, of an extinguished torch 
and an hour-glass flanking a skull and cross-bones, clearly 
date it as of eighteenth century origin. But a youth, not 
a native of Kilbride, working in the churchyard with the 
older man, told me it was the ‘ tombstone ” of the Lord 
of Lorn who had encountered the Bruce! ! 

The cross, previously mentioned, is 113 ft. high, and 
originally stood on Bealach an t-Sleuchdaidh, the ‘‘ place 
of prostration,” on the rounded hill of Dunach, to the 
south of the churchyard. Cast down as a momument of 
idolatry, and broken into three parts, it became, after the 
common custom, appropriated by three different families 
for their gravestones, until the pieces were ultimately 
retrieved from this use and placed together in proper 
position on the ground. Whilst wondering why the cross 
could not have been set up on its original site instead of 
on a new one at a considerable distance from it by the 
roadside north of the church, this is the only regret one 
can have regarding its restoration. The fragments have 
been most carefully cleaned and cemented together, the 
whole being strengthened by a band of copper running 
down each side, and set in a base built up of native stone 
mason work. The restoration has been carried out on the 
most truly conservative lines, and is indeed beyond all 
praise—a model for all who subsequently contemplate any 
similar restoration. 

The cross is a long slender monument of slate, and the 
Latin inscription in Lombardic letters on the front of it, 


PAN aay tar 
mike! eet 


The Restored Lerags Cross, Kilbride, 
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translated, states that: ‘ Archibald Campbell of Laerraig 
caused me to be made in the year of our Lord 1516.” 
(Leraig or Lerags is an estate just south of Kilbride.) 
At the foot of the shaft is cut S.M.D., and, since the 
characters are of the modern Roman type, it has been 
conjectured that they were subsequently cut by some 
Macdougall who appropriated the stone for one of his 
family, or it may be the initials of the maiden name of the 
wife of the above-mentioned Archibald Campbell, of whom 
nothing is known. 

The principal feature of the cross is the representation 
of the Crucifixion, which is above the inscription. The 
Redeemer is portrayed with long flowing locks, and round 
the Forehead is a row of seven small holes, apparently 
for the affixing of a metal crown of thorns—a unique 
feature. The Face is so worn as to be now entirely 
featureless, but It seems to have been beardless. The 
outstretched Hands have the Fingers turned in over the 
Palms, the Legs are much bent, and the Feet are crossed. 
The whole Figure is very emaciated. Above is the sacred 
monogram. 

Below the inscription is an interlaced square of 
ornamentation, and beneath that a unicorn, his tail issuing 
in foliage, stands upon the later lettering. 

On the reverse side, at the top is a specimen of the 
base heraldry so commonly found on West Highland 
monuments. Within a shield the Campbell crest of a 
boar's head and the galley of Lorn are both superimposed 
upon the cross gyronny of the Campbell coat of arms, 
A beautiful tracery of leaf-work below fills in the entire 
surface of the cross for the whole of its length. 

The main road for the return to Oban can be gained 
either by walking north or south along the rude road, 
and between the points where it joins the highway lies 
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Moleigh. Here was the portion of land called Croit a 
Phiobaire, which was held by that branch of the 
Macdougalls who were hereditary pipers to the chief. 

As we always prefer a byway (as long as one is avail- 
able) to a highway, we struck north, issuing into the main 
road opposite the so-called “‘ Serpent Mound” of Loch 
Nell. The name of “‘ Serpent Mound ” is wholly due to 
the inventive genius of some amateur archzologists, for 
whom fanciful theories have a fatal attraction. The 
“Serpent Mound” of Loch Nell, like all others thus 
termed, so far from being of Phcenician construction, is a 
natural geographical formation, a gravel bank known as 
an escar, or in Scotland, ‘“‘kames.” As for the ‘‘ Serpent 
Worship” with which these ‘‘ ascars”” are associated by 
uninstructed theorists, this is also entirely mythical. ‘‘ The 
upper end of the eskar had, in early times, been chosen 
as a place of burial, and the ruins of the cairn by which 
the deposit had been covered, still remain.” 

The country all round about Loch Nell is as rich in 
antiquities as any other area I know of the same extent in 
Argyllshire, and that is saying something. Let those 
readers, however, who do not find accounts of stone circles, 
prehistoric burial mounds, etc., as exciting and absorbing 
as I do, give a sigh of relief, for I do not propose to take 
them on what they would consider a wearisome expedition, 
with halts for lengthy archeological dissertations at short 
intervals throughout the day. I would like, if possible, 
to recreate for them an excursion that stands out in my 
mind as one of the most exhilarating we ever took. This 
was quite as much on account of the glory of the day, and 
of the scenery through which we passed, as because of the 
two interesting antiquities which were the object of our 
pilgrimage. 

It was a day in November—such a winter’s day as only 
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attains perfection in the Western Highlands. The atmos- 
phere was crystal clear: the sun shone steadily as though 
it were summer: over Kerrera the peaks of Mull looked 
like the hill-tops of fairyland, shimmering in pink. The air 
was crisp and cold, for the weather was frosty: it was 
the day of days for spending every hour in the open 
amongst the mountains, For many years past I had been 
very eager to see a stone sculptured with a cross and a 
curious boss tothe north end of Loch Nell at Clenamacrie, 
at the entrance to Glenlonan, and, as I had always 
previously been foiled in that purpose, this seemed a 
favourable opportunity to realise my desire. 

In this chapter previously I have, with the exception of 
Kerrera, deliberately refrained from describing the scenery 
or our routes in any detail, for Oban and the surrounding 
country is not, to the multitude, that ferra incognita that 
provides the subject-matter of most of my other chapters. 
But, judging from some little difficulty we experienced in 
ascertaining the route to Clenamacrie, I can only conclude 
this particular expedition is not one commonly taken by 
tourists. Consequently those who like to know of in- 
teresting excursions off the beaten track may appreciate an 
impression of the wonderful scenery through which we 
passed, and which was glorified by the perfections of that 
unforgettable winter’s day. 

Following by-roads all the time, we climbed up Glen- 
cruitten; the bare trees were bare no longer, for their 
sombre boughs were all bright with dainty crystals, Of 
frosted fields through which we passed, we felt indeed that 


“The meadows here have now put on 
Their robes for the first Communion.” 


We crossed the bare brown breasts of the moorland by 
many a heaving road, passing, every here and there, little 
burns imprisoned by the frost. We looked over to the 
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clear outline of the mountains, dominated everywhere by 
the majestic twin peaks of Ben Cruachan, and when, as 
we went, they disappeared from our sight, we halted and 
looked back to recover them again. Twisting and turning 
through the moorland, climbing up the braes and dipping 
down into the valleys, we pursued this perfect pilgrimage 
until we reached its first object at Strontoiller. Here, on 
the left hand side of the road, with a background of hill- 
side, stands a massive monolith, one of the finest I have 
ever seen. Of Durinish granite, about 12 ft. high, rudely 
squared, rough, and with no markings and but little sign 
of weathering, Clach Dhiarmid is indeed an impressive 
standing-stone. Near it on the east, and associated 
apparently with ‘‘Diarmid’s Stone” (or pillar), are 
thirteen boulders, set in the ground, and arranged almost 
in a small circle, known locally as “‘ Diarmid’s Grave.” 
Dr. John Smith in his Sean Dana thus gives Grianne’s 
lament for her beloved Diarmid: 

“Never sliall the morning shine that shall dispel thy 
slumbers, O Dermid! . . . On eddying winds let thy 
spirit be borne, Son of Duino, to thy father, but light let 
the turf lie over thy beauteous form, and calm in the grave 
be thy slumbers!” 

Diarmid was one the Fianna,* those Celtic heroes who, 
possibly, were amongst the early Gaelic inhabitants of 
Alba (Scotland) living in the second and third century. 
He had upon his forehead a love spot, over which he was 
obliged to wear his helmet, since every woman beholding 
it fell in love with him. One day, in the presence of 
Grianne, the wife of Fionn (or Fingal), Diarmid’s helmet 
fell off, and, seeing the love-spot, Grianne at once fell in 
love with him, and put geasa (charms or spells) upon him 
so that he would elope with her. The charm worked, and 


“See Wanderings, p. 206. 
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they fled, but Fionn pursued and overtook them, and, since 
he was forced by the Fianna to pardon their beloved hero, 
he awaited another opportunity for revenge. Knowing 
that one of Diarmid’s geasa forbade him to hunt the 
wild boar, Fionn invited him to the chase of the wild boar 
of Ben Gulbhain. Diarmid accepted the invitation and 
slew the boar, whereupon Fionn bade him measure its 
length with his foot. In doing this, a bristle pierced his 
heel, and at once Diarmid fell down in agony, beseeching 
Fionn to bring him in his hand water from a well of healing 
close by. Because of the frantic appeals, Fionn at last 
brought some water in his hand, but on reaching Diarmid, 
and remembering afresh how he had seduced his wife, 
he let the water trickle to earth. Three times this 
happened, and, as a result of the only ungenerous action 
-in the life of Fionn, Diarmid died. Clan Campbell take 
their style of Siol Dhiarmaid an Tuirc (seed of Diarmid of 
the boar) from a fictitious assumption of descent from that 
hero. 

All over the Highlands, in Glenroy, Glenshee, Glenlyon, 
on Loch Ness, at Lochgilphead, near Kilberry, and many 
other places, you will be shewn ‘‘ Ben Gulbhan” where 
Diarmid killed the wild boar. If, when some native is 
proudly indicating some place in his country where (as in 
Glenlyon) there is another ‘‘ Diarmid’s pillar,” to bear 
witness to the truth of his assertion, you venture to remark 
you have seen the same thing witnessing elsewhere to the 
death having occurred at another spot, you will receive a 
look which eloquently conveys the fact that you are a very 
ignorant and gullible person. 

Dr. R. Angus Smith has left on record some very 
interesting notes regarding his visits to Clach Dhiarmid 
at Strontoiller. He was, not unnaturally, great impressed 
by hearing the farmer who accompanied him tell a boy to 
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take the sheep up Ben Gulbhain, and he was told of some 
other features of the surrounding landscape not less 
striking. There is Tobair nam bas toll, the well of the 
hollow hand, or leaky palms: Tor an Tuirc, the hill of the 
boar, and Druim na seilg, the ridge of the hunt; and if 
these features were not subsequently named in order to 
make out the strongest possible case for Strontoiller, I 
think it will be agreed other claimants must look to their 
evidences. 

Continuing on our way, we pushed on until we found 
ourselves in a very narrow pass. Although at the time of 
day when we reached this point, the little glen was in 
shadow, we seemed to have entered upon fairyland. 
Neither of us will ever forget the exquisite beauty of that 


miniature pass, and the dainty loveliness of the feathery 
outline of its trees. For 


“Old Jack Frost, coaxed by the little folk, 
Had spangled with silver hazel trees and oak; 
Sparkling crystals he has hung on every bough, 
So, tho’ it be winter, the folk may fare forth now. 
Below, in the streamlet tinkling through the wood, 
You can hear their happy voices—if your hearing’s good!” 


Very shortly after leaving this dream-like vision behind us, 
we emerged into the sunlight again and saw before us the 
farm of Clenamacrie—Cladh nam Mac Righ, ‘‘the burial- 
place of king’s sons.” Here, it is said, children dying in 
infancy at Dunstaffnage Castle were brought for burial, 
and I assume the site to have been that of the ancient 
burying-ground now occupied by the farmyard. Just 
before coming abreast of the farmhouse, on the left hand 
side of the road within a fence, is a Bronze Age cairn 
about 9 ft. high, and 180 ft. in circumference, It is now 
called Cnoc na Crois, obviously a recent name, for, though 
now On its top is a stone curiously sculptured with a cross 


Clenamacrie Stone—now removed to Edinburgh. 
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—or rather two—originally the stone was set up in the 
aforementioned ancient burial-ground. For many years 
I had wanted to see this stone, and I was not at all 
disappointed in it. 

The freestone slab, which may have been roughly 
dressed, has a distinct curve, is 3 ft. 1 in. high, and 6 in. 
thick, varying in width from 1 ft. to 10 in. only at the base. 
On the slightly convex surface of the front is, at the top, 
a deeply incised cross, nearly square. Below this is a 
large boss in high relief, which is sculptured as a flower 
with radiating petals. Beneath this again is a shaft, cut 
out in relief with an incised pattern of interlaced work upon 
it. On the reverse of the stone, where the curve is very, 
pronounced, the top is either broken off at one side or there 
has been a flaw in the stone, which has weathered con- 
siderably. On this side of the stone there is also deeply 
incised a Latin cross. The slab is wedged in position with 
a stone or two, and a few other loose ones give it extra 
support. Higher up the glen, in a field on the other side 
of the river, are two more cairns, Cnoc an t-Sagairt (the 
knoll of the priest), larger, and Cnoc an t-Sheomar (the 
knoll of the chamber) smaller than Cnoc na Crois, but 
I could not discover how they came by those names., I did 
notice, however, on the right hand side of the road, just 
opposite the farm buildings, two huge stones and outlying 
boulders somewhat suggestive of a denuded burial cairn. 

Since the above was written, the glen has been robbed 
of its unique monument, the sculptured stone, to the very 
great indignation of many people. Unhappily, as the in- 
stigators and supporters of this vandal action point out, 
the previous complete indifference to the stone of those in 
the locality who were loudest in their disapproval of its 
removal, legitimately discounts their outcry. Amongst 
these it is distinctly amusing to find the gentleman at 
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present farming Clenamacrie, who, when a parish minister, 
was also Socialist candidate for Argyll. Were he a con- 
sistent supporter of his principles, he would rejoice in the 
surrender by the owner (probably a non-Socialist) of his 
private property—to be placed in the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh—a thoroughly Socialistic action. 
But as generally happens when, as in this case, the personal 
equation comes in by the door, inconvenient Socialistic 
principles fly out of the window. The authorities of the 
Society of Antiquaries, however, can scarcely themselves 
evade the charges of indifference some of its members 
have brought against the local authorities. For pace 
the published statement of the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, it was not through the communication of a 
Mr. William Thomson (who seems to have been the prime 
mover in this vandal act) ‘‘ that attention was first drawn 
to this important monument.” Actually, so far back as 
February, 1872, Dr. R. Angus Smith mentioned the stone 
in a paper he read before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
which was subsequently published in Volume IX. of their 
Proceedings. Later, Dr. Angus Smith again mentions this 
stone in his book Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach. 
The various excuses put forward for the deplorable 
acquisitiveness in this case of the National Museum are, 
first and foremost, of course (1) the preservation of the 
stone, more particularly on the plea of its very weathered 
condition: (2) that it did not occupy its original position: 
(3) that the cattle used it as a rubbing post: (4) and. to 
save it from being stolen by an wnauthorised robber. To 
leave the first plea to the last, let us consider the others. 
Admittedly, latterly the stone did not occupy its original 
position, but is this any valid reason for removing it still 
further away, actually from the glen where it has been for 
hundreds of years, to a Museum where its identity is 
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entirely lost? If this objection were a sincere one, those 
who advance it would advocate the restoration of the 
monolith to its original position in the site of the old 
burying-ground across the road at Clenamacrie, rather 
than removing the stone over a hundred miles from its 
ancient associations. To the objection of possible theft 
by an unauthorised robber—stressed by the recent theft 
of the cross head from Eilean Mor 5—the answer is that 
this farm is scarcely to be compared with an uninhabited 
island for isolation; and moreover that a little ingenuity 
and no great expense in the use of cement and copper 
would effectively have secured the stone permanently to 
its site. ‘‘ Where there is a will there is a way,” and, 
unfortunately, the prevailing will in this case was plainly 
intent on one way only—the way to the Museum in 
Edinburgh. 

Of course the only serious plea that could excuse the 
stone’s removal is that of its preservation. But if such 
a course is to be persistently pursued, the result would be 
that, instead of local restorations, as of the Lerags Cross, 
the country would speedily be denuded of all its portable 
antiquities, a depletion that would do more than anything 
else to kill an awakening interest in archzological objects 
in Scotland. For only those already interested in 
archeology will visit archeological museums, whereas 
over and over again it has been a case of some arresting) 
antiquarian feature first encountered in the course of 
country tramps, that has first aroused interest in 
archeology. Thus it becomes a case of the narrow 
interests of the Museums, confined to acquisitive anti- 
quarians, against the broad claims of a far wider class 
of people who regard monuments wrenched from their old 
associations as dead stones. It is not as if it were im- 


5 See page 71. 
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possible to arrest decay in stones by the use of a suitable 
preservative—just as much as cattle can be kept off a stone 
by the obvious expedient of fencing it in, as is so frequently 
done. 

I am not alone in feeling that three-quarters of the 
interest of an old stone has gone for ever when it has been 
divorced from its surroundings. Who is there who will 
not find more interest in the restored cross at Kilbride than 
in the Clenamacrie stone in Edinburgh? Divorce is always 
an immoral proceeding, no matter how much it may be 
legalised. The love of old stones is to me a passion: what 
the love of animals is to others. But after a cast has been 
made from a sculptured monument as a record proper for 
a Museum, I represent the feelings of thousands when I 
say I would rather have the stone perish—if it must 
perish—in the place where it properly belongs, than have 
it preserved with the consequent loss of its distinctive 
identity amongst a crowd of competing stones in a 
Museum. Vandalism here takes the phase of riding rough 
shod over the very proper sentiment that feels this removal 
of stones to be an outrage, and, despite the observance of 
every legal form, a robbery of the country. Surely a true 
love of ancient monuments is compounded of a veneration 
for their sentiment and history as well as archeology, and 
this love is outraged by the herding of stones deliberately 
wrenched from their sites in a Museum. It is a spectacle 
as much voided of the interest that originally attached to 
the stones, as is the sight of a collection of birds’ eggs on 
a string in comparison to viewing those same eggs in their 
respective nests, 

Now it seems, those of us who in the course of our 
wanderings come across portable sculptured stones, must 
be at as many pains as naturalists knowing where rare 
birds breed, to keep their whereabouts secret, lest the eager 
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collectors of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland swoop 
down upon them to uproot them for the benefit of the 
National Museum. 


We returned to Oban from Clenamacrie by the side of 
Loch Nell, an attractive sheet of water, and Kilmore, in 
order to see for ourselves if the ruined church was indeed 
as old as represented to us. Presbyterians are so 
accustomed to worshipping in entirely modern places of 
worship that they commonly refer to any building older 
than the nineteenth century as “ very old.” Though I did 
not in the least expect to find any real monument of 
antiquity at Kilmore, we have learnt from long experience 
to leave nothing to chance. The “very old church” in 
this instance, said to have been built about the time of 
the Religious Revolution, looked more like an eighteenth 
century ruin—from what the dense growth all about it 
allowed one to see of it. The site of the original church 
Cill Mhor, ‘‘ great church” (though the reason for the 
name does not appear) is now apparently part and parcel 
of the farm of Kilmore. Hens ran in and out of the 
churchyard, which was smothered in overgrowth, amongst 
which I did my best to examine the gravestones, finding 
none older than the eighteenth century. The forlorn 
building is a most desolate ruin, shewing no signs whatever 
of having been designed for Catholic worship: utterly 
devoid of any feature of interest, and quite repellent, like 
its surroundings, by reason of the decay into which it had 
been allowed to fall. The only redeeming feature of the 
place is its beautiful situation at the foot of hills, but even 
this did little to counteract the general atmosphere of 
depression generated by neglect; and we were glad to 
turn and make our way back by Cleigh and Kilbride into 
the main road once more for Oban. 
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Part III 


DUNSTAFFNAGE CASTLE AND THE LORDSHIP OF LORN 


I WAS exchanging reminiscences of Oban with a friend 
who, as I mentioned Dunstaffnage, exclaimed, ‘‘ I didn’t 
waste much time there; it is such a dull old castle!” I 
suggested that it was wonderful what an amount of interest 
a little knowledge of the castle’s story imported into the 
buildings. ‘‘Oh!” exclaimed my friend, who is by no 
means of the unintelligent order of perfunctory sight-seers, 
“T know that the Coronation Stone used to be kept 
there—” 

Here I interrupted to remark that though this is the 
universal statement, so great an authority as the late 
Dr. Skene had conclusively proved that the stone came 
from Scone, and had never been anywhere else but Scone, 
whence it was taken to Westminster. My friend was sur- 
prised at this information, but added: ‘‘ Anyhow it is true, 
isn’t it, that the Bruce captured the castle from 
Macdougall of Lorn, though it would take more than that 
to put any live interest into that dead old building!” I 
agreed, whilst reminding her that other events had taken 
place there, and then I asked her if she had seen the 
chapel. ‘I don’t remember it,” she answered, ‘‘ but then 
the Castle is so tumble-down that there is little at all 
distinctive about any of the original remains inside.” 
Again I agreed, observing however that the chapel was not 
within the castle, but that, nevertheless, in it centred the 
greatest romance associated with Dunstaffnage and the 
whole land of Lorn. 

The familiar and beautiful road between Oban and 
Dunstafinage has too often one drawback—a high wind, 
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whose temper is so bad that he generally contests every 
step of the way with you, more especially when, four miles 
distant from Oban, you leave the main road for the byway 
to the castle. You are lucky if you hit on low tide for the 
expedition, for then you can to some extent snap your 
fingers at ‘‘ rude Boreas,” who reaches his rudest pitch 
at the point where the more or less open sea is divided 
from Dunstaffnage Bay by a narrow strip of land. 

Across this isthmus the wind delights to sweep in great 
gusts, and you can only partly counter his spite when a 
kindly low tide enables you to cut off the great corner 
round which the malicious blast lashes so unmercifully. 
Once past this corner and in the shelter of the farthest 
woods, you have reached a calm haven at no great distance 
from the cottage where the key of the castle can be 
obtained. 

The present stronghold of Dunstaffnage, on the site of 
a much earlier fort,! was probably built by Ewin de 
Ergadia (or Argyll) or his son Alexander. 

_In 1308 Robert the Bruce took the castle from the 
rebellious John Macdougall of Lorn, and ever since, 
Dunstaffnage has remained nominally a Crown possession, 
though for centuries Argyll has been the hereditary keeper. 
Like many another Highland fortress, Dunstaffnage has 
also its hereditary constable (in this case MacAonghais, 
in English known as Campbell of Dunstaffnage), whom, on 
his entry into office, the Duke invests with the key of the 
castle. 

This key, as the symbol of his office, the Captain of 
Dunstaffnage wears dependent from a chain round his neck 
on all dress occasions. There could be no more devoted 
constable than the present Captain, and it is not his fault 


1A low green mound st the head of Dunstaffnage Bay indicates the site 
of Dunbeg—a prehistoric fort, 
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that the noble poverty that is one of the distinctions of old 
families of to-day, denies him the pleasure of keeping the 
castle as he would have it kept. 

The further principal historical associations of the castle 
are soon told. James I. of Scotland came to Dunstaffnage 
after the first ? battle of Inverlochy (1431), and here, those 
who had taken part in Donald Balloch’s insurrection made 
their submission to the King. About 1461, the Earl of 
Douglas, being declared traitor, fled into Argyll, and, being 
favourably received at Dunstaffnage by Donald Balloch, 
persuaded that veteran to espouse his cause. On August 
18th, 1493, James IV. held his court at Dunstaffnage, and 
received homage from several Highland chiefs. Some 
time after Flodden, the famous ‘‘Donald of the Hammer ’” 
attacked the castle to avenge his father’s murder by the 
brother of the then Constable of Dunstaffnage. The castle 
was the scene of the execution of John Cameron of Kin- 
lochiel, somewhere about 1580. He, with a brother, ruled 
Clan Cameron during the minority of the chief, but, 
becoming unpopular, he was in the end seized by Argyll, 
at the instigation of the bastard son of a former Lochiel, 
and put to death. 

As the outcome of an act of treachery like those he had 
himself so often practised on others, Old Colkitto was 
brought in 1647 as a prisoner to Dunstaffnage, and con- 
fined for a while in the castle, Evidently with an eye to 
fitting as closely as possible the punishment to his crimes, 
the old pirate was hanged from the mast on his own galley. 
This extemporised gallows was placed over a cleft in the 
rock, Tom a Chrochaidh (the hill of hanging), through 
which the road to Connel now passes. It is said that 
Dunstafinage, who was his friend, did all he could to avert 
Colkitto’s execution, but his protests were ignored. 


28ee Wanderings, p. 263. 8See Wanderings, p. 316. 
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From 1652 to the Restoration, the castle was held by 
a Cromwellian garrison, and afterwards it became a 
favourite base of the ninth Earl of Argyll in his wars with 
the MacLeans from 1674 onwards. When, in 1681, this 
Earl was forfeited, the castle was burnt by the Marquis of 
Atholl, but, being repaired, it was subsequently held for 
the Hanoverians both in 1716 and 1745. Prior to this, 
however, on May 30, 1690, the warship Dartmouth lay 
outside Dunstaffnage, and used the castle as a base in the 
course of an expedition against the Jacobites. This, 
planned by General Mackay, was delegated to one 
Major Ferguson, who set sail from Greenock with 600 
men under the convoy of Captain Pottinger in the 
Dartmouth, to secure the surrender of the castle and arms 
held by the Jacobites, as well as to obtain their allegiance 
to Dutch William. 

To Dunstafinage Castle was brought the famous Flora 
Macdonald when a prisoner* on board the warship 
Furnace, and detained under the charge of the Captain of 
Dunstaffnage for a few days during the summer of 1746. 

Coming to the castle itself, it is well just to look at it 
from the outside. Standing amongst trees, the fortress is 
built on a rocky platform near the end of the low-lying 
peninsula that juts out into Loch Etive, hence the probable 
meaning of the Norse name Dunstaffnage—" the fort of 
the staff point.” The rocky base of the castle rises 
precipitously to some 30 ft. in height, and the great curtain 
walls of the fortress, from 9 to 11 ft. thick, are built sheer 
up from the edge of the rock, so that the enemy might 
find no foothold. On the sea front there are two round 
towers, but, as you cannot make a complete circuit of the 
castle, here we retrace our steps in order to gain the 
entrance, 


‘See Wanderings, p. 101. 
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Having obtained the key, you climb up by the outer 
stairway, whereby admission is now obtained in the place 
of the original drawbridge, and, standing within the rude 
quadrangular plan, even the most enthusiastic antiquarian 
is bound to admit that-there are ruins and ruins! You 
gaze with something like dismay on the desolate scene, 
from the dilapidated battlements (from which, however, 
there are glorious views), to the remains of later buildings, 
which, with the impudence so characteristic of all parvenus, 
aggressively obtrude themselves on one’s vision. A 
considerable area of the courtyard is occupied by an 
erection closing down the well—which must surely be the 
largest known to any castle—and close to a forlorn dis- 
mounted cannon, said to be a relic of the Armada, wrecked 
off Mull, there is a habitable lodging that it so stark and 
bald that one wishes it, too, were in ruins. So much 
for the general impression created by the forlorn interior. 

Passing through the sadly-altered doorway, you find, 
immediately on the right of the ingoing, a low guard-room, 
about 54 ft. square. But the original entrance is probably 
indicated by the built-up archway alongside the square 
door that now opens into the courtyard, off the ingoing. 
This entrance-way probably passed under a tower of a 
similar nature to the sixteenth century structure now 
standing there. This building is four storeys high, and it 
has a low basement floor, probably a store-house, with 
two squint shot holes into the entrance passage. The 
entrance into this basement from the courtyard is now 
blocked up. Of the rest, nothing more need be said: it is 
entirely without interest. 

Continuing round by the right, and going up alongside 
the slope of the dismissed building, you reach, under a 
partly built-up arch, a small chamber, the broken window 
of which, with its related arch, is also partially filled in. 
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Beneath this window is a drain, or shot hole: there is a 
large aumbry on the right, and on the ground a displaced 
old fire grate, with its accompaniment of chain pot- 
hangers, is not without interest. On the battlements above 
this wall chamber you can make out the top of a two- 
pronged stand set in a large stone, and designed for 
holding a beacon light. Pass on to the tower at the 
north-east extremity, which, though round on the outside 
of the wall, has a flat face interiorly, and in this face there , 
was a fireplace. But this tower is now so choked up with 
fallen masonry that little can now be made of it. The 
tower was not entered from the courtyard but from the 
battlements. 

Next to the north-east tower comes the eighteenth 
century house of two storeys, an outside staircase of stone 
giving access to the upper floor. This house, now quite 
ruinous, with both roof and flooring broken in, seems 
to incorporate, in its large kitchen fireplace, sinks, 
garderobes, and windows in the curtain-wall, features of an 
earlier building, or buildings, that stood here. Between 
the house and the keep in the north-west angle of the 
castle, was a large fire-place, that suggests that here was 
the site of the hall. But it is now so built up as hardly 
to be recognised as a fire-place. 

The keep, like the north-east tower, has a square face 
inside, with its angle rounded, and was three low storeys 
in height, but its interior is now so ruinous that it is im- 
possible to say what its arrangements were. The outside 
of the keep, however, still shews a garderobe flue, and, 
while the upper floor was entered from the battlements, the 
ground floor—about 6 ft. above the courtyard—was 
approached by a stair on the south face. At the head of 
this stair is the doorway, inside of which and within the 
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thickness of the walls is a corkscrew staircase giving access 
to the floor above. 

The south and west curtain walls contain four and two 
interesting mural chambers respectively, and when these, 
the last of which contains an iron cannon and a bronze 
one of eastern origin, have been conscientiously inspected, 
nothing further remains to be seen on the ground floor, 
for the well, made conspicuous by the four huge stone- 
built posts at each corner, is covered in. So you can now 
ascend by the wooden staircase alongside the keep to that 
part of the ruined battlements that is accessible to the 
public. Besides the fine view, the last time I ascended the 
battlements, I noticed amongst the thick vegetable growth 
on the top of the walls peonies and tiger lilies as well as 
clover in bloom. 

Much more interesting than the castle itself is the 
chapel, and not only so by reason of its architecture, which 
is of an order very superior to that prevailing in typical 
West Highland churches. Retracing your steps, you make 
your way through a gate over the mossy turf into the wood, 
and there, about 160 yards south-west of the castle—so 
thickly closed in with trees that you are almost upon it 
before you see the walls—are the ivy-covered ruins of the 
chapel, built upon a slight eminence. 

Nothing could be more unlike the bare featureless 
rectangles of the usual type of West Highland ecclesi- 
astical buildings of old times. This chapel, about go} ft. 
long by 264 ft. wide, is possibly dedicated to St. Mael- 
rubha. It is unique, not only because it has a structural 
chancel (though this is now built up and used as a place 
of burial), but because of its graceful lancet windows and 
ornamentation in the early English style of architecture, 
dating probably about 1250. 

The doorway, on the south side at the west extremity, is 
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very broken down, shewing little more than the keystone 
of its moulded arch. On the south side, one of the three 
windows is badly broken, and an opening between two 
of them is suggestive of a second doorway. The opposite 
wall is badly broken down opposite the main doorway, 
as well as the first two lancets corresponding to those on 
the opposite side. Ivy very successfully strives to hide the 
architectural features, but it is still possible to trace here 
and there a line of dog-tooth ornament, and to see a few 
capitals of pillars about the windows and chancel arch, 
though this is now completely built up. 

There is a very fine echo from the walls of the old 
building, where Alexander II. was taken from Kerrera for 
burial, as well as Old Colkitto from the gallows. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he made a dying request that he might be 
buried close to MacAonghais, so that they might exchange 
a pinch of snuff with each other. When Dunstafinage 
heard this, he ordered Old Colkitto to be buried ‘‘ under 
the second step of the door of the burying-place,” so that 
when he himself was buried, his bearers might step over 
Colkitto’s grave. Each one must deduce for himself from 
this cryptic utterance the peculiar honour, or dishonour, 
intended to be done to Colkitto by the allotted situation, 
which is still to be seen. Inside the locked burial vault 
there is the base of what, regarded from without the barred 
gate, looks as if it might have belonged to the font, 

As you stand either within or without the building, it is 
not long before insensibly you become enfolded in the eerie 
atmosphere of the past. You feel that the old stones have 
a tale to tell you, and you become eagerly receptive, the 
“dullness of Dunstaffnage ” wholly dissipated. It is a 
remarkable romance of the fifteenth century that clothes 
the old ruins with glamour, and transforms them into 
places of living interest. This is the story of it, told as 
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briefly as is consistent alike with maintaining interest and 
giving all the necessary details. 

The Lordship of Lorn, as has already been told, had 
passed, by marriage, from the Macdougalls to the Stewarts, 
and Sir John Stewart, locally known as ‘‘ Lipper (leprous) 
John,” and reckoned the third of Lorn, was left by his 
first wife with three daughters, whilst by the daughter of 
Maclaren of Ardveich he subsequently had a son, Dugald, 
born out of wedlock. ' Now Sir John, a widower, was very 
anxious to legitimise his son, but, before doing this by 
marrying Dugald’s mother, he had several dispositions to 
make with a view both to securing and fortifying, as he 
hoped, his son’s position. Sir John had obviously in his 
mind’s eye many quarters from which trouble might be 
expected: ambitious or disappointed men who, on his 
death, might seek to take advantage of Dugald'’s youth 
to wrest from him long-coveted possessions. 

There was the castleless and landless chief of Clan 
Dougal, from whose family the Lordship of Lorn had 
passed: he would doubtless cast envious eyes on lands 
that had once belonged to his ancestors. Of the three 
Campbell chiefs who had married Sir John’s daughters, 
there was probably danger to be anticipated from only one, 
Colin, first Earl of Argyll.6 He, already rapidly gaining 
power by the exercise of those subtle arts indissolubly 
associated with the Campbells, even if he did not appear 
on the scene when things happened, might always be 
trusted to be working in the background. ‘‘I bide my 
time” was not without reason the old motto of the 
Campbell chief. Lastly, there was Sir John’s eldest 
brother, Walter, a weak and unscrupulous character, ready 


5It is frequently wrongly stated that it was in consequence of this 
marriage that Argyll thereupon added the galley of Lorn ta his achicye- 
ment and Lorn to his style. 
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to become a tool in the hand of any stronger man. Sir 
John, who was clearly nothing if not a very shrewd and 
far-seeing, as well as a very able man, considered carefully 
how he might propitiate these dangerous characters. He 
made provision of lands for his daughters by a marriage 
contract, and had generously bestowed upon the chief of 
Clan Dougall several lands, conferring upon him and his 
successors the hereditary bailieship of Lorn. 

A few years later, Sir John made his own tenure im- 
pregnable by securing royal charters, which, in their 
extraordinary thorough dispositions, made it abundantly 
clear that his intention was to exclude the Campbell family 
from every possibility of obtaining any part or lot in his 
possessions. These were to go to his lawful heirs male, 
whom failing, to his four brothers successively and their 
lawful heirs male, beyond whom even further heirs male 
were carefully specified, almost as though Sir John 
anticipated an attempt at a wholesale Stewart massacre! 

Having thus made all his far-seeing dispositions, Sir 
John at last felt free to consummate them by taking the 
step that would legitimise his only son Dugald. So, in 
1463, he sent a messenger to Ardveich, on the north shore 
of Loch Earn, and by him summoned Dugald and his 
mother to meet the Lord of Lorn at his fortress of 
Dunstaffnage, where the marriage was to take place. 
According to a Maclaren tradition, on the way Dugald 
was intercepted by an old spaewife, who asked, ‘‘ Whither 
are you going to-day?" Dugald replied, ‘* What is that 
to you, old woman? I am going to receive some little 
justice.” ‘* Well,” returned the spaewife, “I have some- 
thing to say to you. I have had a dream that, as you 
have been known for eighteen years as Dugald, the 
illegitimate of Ardveich, so you will be for twenty-eight 
years known as head of the Stewarts of Lorn.” 
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There are still extant some Gaelic verses written by 
one of the clan bards to commemorate this memorable 
occasion. Freely translated, they run as follows: 

“That day you left Lochearnside with your gentle 
mother on your arm, you were a hero, tall and powerful, 
and well did your mountain dress adorn you.” 

“Before you was a banner and a pipe playing gladly; 
your sword naked and gleaming in your hand; your com- 
pany the youth of Clan Laurin—men tall, sprightly, and 
full of activity.” 

“Young Dugald, akin you are to him now wearing the 
royal crown, and in your pulses is flowing gleefully the 
blood which makes you of a mighty race.” 

“Great will be the feast in yon Dun in the west when, 
with graceful courtesy, you both reach it.” 

““ Now may health and bliss never failing attend the wife 
now leaving for Dunstaffnage!” 

The issue scarcely echoes the jubilant note of these 
verses. 

It was on December 20, 1463, that this wedding, con- 
stituting one of the most remarkable marriage ceremonies 
recorded in history, took place. Just as the bridal party 
was wending its way through the concourse of people from 
the castle to the chapel, there was a sudden stir, for, 
springing out of the crowd, Alan M‘Coule (or 
Macdougall), second son of the chief, raised his dagger 
and, striking hard, mortally wounded Sir John Stewart. 
That Alan and his accomplices should have been able to 

_ escape scot-free can only be due to the general paralysis 
of the company caused by the shock of such an utterly 
unexpected happening. Dugald Stewart, indeed, as a true 
Highland son, would have gone off straightway in pursuit 
of the murderer to avenge his father, but for the presence 
of mind and wise foresight of the officiating priest. He 
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succeeded in impressing on Dugald the imperative need 
of the marriage taking place without an instant’s delay to 
defeat death, and thus to thwart the intentions of the 
murderer and his allies. Indeed, the priest had only just 
time to urge this upon Sir John, and to assist him to place 
the ring on his poor bride’s finger, when the bridegroom 
breathed his last. 

Alan M'‘Coule, the murderer, was clearly actuated by the 
desire to be rid of a formidable obstacle in the path of 
Macdougall ambitions, for Sir John’s generosity had done 
nothing to abate Macdougall designs to recover their lost 
Lordship of Lorn. Probably Argyll, with the astuteness 
never lacking in his house, made skilful use of this know- 
ledge, as a “climber” ever on the outlook for subtle 
means whereby to strengthen and consolidate the Campbell 
position and influence. For there is little doubt that if 
Alan M‘Coule’s deed was not directly instigated, it was at 
least encouraged, by Argyll himself craftily working 
underground. It would appear, too, that Walter Stewart, 
an easy tool in Argyll’s hands, was also privy to the 
assassination. As next heir to Lorn if his brother's 
marriage was frustrated, he had everything to gain by the 
murder. This, as Argyll was clever enough to see, was 
likewise the first step towards the attainment of fis own 
ambition—also the acquisition of the much-coveted 
Lordship of Lorn. 

In support of the Stewart tradition that both Alan 
M‘Coule and Walter Stewart were primarily tools in the 
hand of Argyll, there is still extant in the Register House, 
Edinburgh, a very significant indenture dated December 
11, 1462. This was signed at Innistrynich on Loch Awe 
between the Earl of Argyll and his cousin Walter Stewart. 
By this deed, Argyll obliged himself to help and defend 
- Walter in his capacity as heir apparent of Lorn, in the 
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event of Sir John Stewart revoking or changing the Tailzie, 
in return for which support Argyll was to receive, amongst 
other specific lands, certain parts of Lorn. It is true that 
Argyll limits his assistance by the clauses “‘ as far as law 
will,” and “in all lawful matters,”—he could scarcely do 
otherwise in a legal document—but when it came to the 
point, apparently, Argyll generously waived this limiting 
proviso. 

The tale of the extraordinary wedding-in-death became 
known throughout the length and breadth of Lorn, though 
those concerned to conceal it took good care the news 
should not reach the Scottish capital. In Lorn itself, 
Dugald Stewart was universally adopted as its rightful 
lord, and during his lifetime the men of Lorn refused to 
follow anyone else. None the less his claim was disputed 
behind his back in Edinburgh by his treacherous uncle, 
Walter, who, with the support of Argyll as Justiciary of 
Scotland, got his claim recognised there. Though no one 
in Lorn would follow Walter (whose name, as that of a 
traitor, became the accursed name in Lorn), the over- 
whelming force of adverse circumstance compelled 
Dugald, as we shall see, to surrender to Walter the greater 
part of Lorn, retaining only Appin, of which he became 
first chief. 

In return for Argyll’s support, Walter, while retaining 
other Stewart possessions and titles, made over Lorn to 
the wily. Earl, who thus by tortuous methods attained his 
ambition, so that to this day the Duke of Argyll includes 
the Lordship of Lorn amongst his titles. The mere fact 
that the only one to profit ultimately and permanently by 
Sir John’s murder was Argyll, points to the truth of the 
persistent tradition that Alan M‘Coule, the murderer, and 
Walter Stewart were alike merely the tools of Argyll, 
utilised to accomplish his own ends. 


{SL i tee 
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Dunstafinage, as the setting of the culminating scene 
in the history of the Lordship of Lorn, may rightly be 
regarded as the shrine of Lorn memories of old time. And 
for those who know the tale of this wedding tragedy, the 
ghost of Sir John Stewart will always seem to haunt the 
frowning precincts of the ruined chapel of Dunstafinage, 
and the moaning of the wind in the trees round it sing his 
bridal dirge. 


To follow the history of the Lordship of Lorn to its 
conclusion and amongst the scenes associated with its 
various incidents, let us take the train from Connel Ferry 
to Appin Station. This short journey, however, involves 
a departure from the chronological order of events, for, 
following upon Sir John’s murder three years earlier, there 
had been fought the battle of Orchy, the site of which we 
do not reach till the last chapter of this book. 

As you run into Appin Station, Castle Stalcaire 4 is the 
centre of interest of the beautiful seascape, and, since it 
was the stronghold of the Stewarts of Appin, this is entirely 
appropriate. To this fortress Dugald Stewart retreated 
after his unfortunate defeat at Bridge of Orchy. Turning 
to the right after leaving the station, you soon reach, on 
the left hand side of the road, the Scottish Episcopal 
Church of St. Cross at Portnacrois. Here, on a rocky 
eminence in the graveyard, there is raised a granite 
monolith which, under date 1468 records that: ‘‘ Above 
this spot was fought the bloody battle of Stalc, in 
which many hundreds fell, when the Stewarts and the 
Maclarens, their allies, in defence of Dugald, chief of 
Appin, son of Sir John Stewart, Lord of Lorn and 
Innermeath, defeated the combined forces of the 


*Scee Wanderings, p. 318. 
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Macdougalls and the Macfarlanes ’—(probably assisted 
by the Campbells). 

Outside, and immediately behind the churchyard, is 
Laggan na Falla, the ‘‘ hollow of treachery,” in which the 
greatest slaughter took place. Opposite the site of this 
battle, and on the farther side of Loch Laich, is a rising 
strip of land in a strath, beyond which, again on the shore 
of Airds Bay, the Macdougalls had drawn up their boats. 
As they sought to regain them in the flight, the Stewarts 
followed after, and very soon made an end of the 
Macdougalls. It was in this battle that Alan M‘Coule, the 
murderer, at last met his doom, but, although Dugald 
Stewart came out of it the victor, he was not accorded any, 
benefit of law to support him, the strongest then ruling in 
Lorn. The people of Lorn shewed their disgust of the 
trickery of Argyll and the treachery of Walter Stewart 
by leaving the country in such numbers that the event 
became known as Jmeach Mor, or the “‘ great flitting ” of 
Lorn. 

As it is almost invariably asserted that Lorn came to 
Argyll through the three heiresses, it is perhaps desirable 
to conclude this chapter by a quotation from Records of 
Argyll, a book by the late Archibald Campbell, the late 
Duke’s brother, and the present Duke’s father. On 
page 18 he honourably admits: ‘“‘The Charter named 
elsewhere (1470) was no confirmation of the heiresses’ 
claim to Lorne, for none of the respective husbands ever 
made any claim through them; it was the sequel of a 
long tragedy. In 1463, John Stewart, Lord Lorne, was 
murdered at Dunstaffnage by a Macdougall, to prevent him 
legitimising his son Dugald; but he lived a sufficiently 
long time to marry Dugald’s mother.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


SOME MORE ALLUREMENTS OF 
ARDNAMURCHAN 


ParT I 


GETTING THERE AND LANDING THERE. THE BATTLE OF 
BLOODY BAY 


HEN you are joining your boat at its starting 
point, there is great satisfaction in realising that 
it will be ready waiting for you instead of the 
other way round. But this satisfaction is 
somewhat mitigated when the boat leaves at 6 A.M. by 
“Lloyd George's time "—worse still when the season is 
the depth of winter. And when the boat you have to get 
from Oban is the Cygnet, satisfaction is entirely swallowed 
up in disgust at having no other choice of vessel. For, of 
all the horrible boats in MacBrayne's ! miscellaneous fleet, 
the Cygnet is the worst, easily beating, in my estimate, 
both the Plover and the Sheila. This remarkably comfort- 
less boat MacBrayne puts on for the ‘ Inner” Isles run, 
which run surely demands something better, for the boat 
is not due at Barra, its last port of call, and one of the 


tT cannot allow the fact of the pleasantest personal relationships with one 
member of the firm, who also in business correspondence has shewn me 
every possible kindness, to blind me to the shortcomings of the boats and 
their services. 
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Outer Isles, until 11 P.M., and probably rarely arrives 
before 12 A.M., if then. 

On the last occasion I had the misfortune to travel on 
this floating slum, the morning was steeped in gloom, for 
the rain was descending in a steady and determined down- 
pour. Besides myself, there were on board some few 
passengers unfortunate enough to be bound for Barra that 
morning. A few poor folk—obviously from Glasgow—a 
farmer or so, two other men, a young Englishman—the 
only one on the boat to have paid cabin fare for purely 
delusive cabin accommodation—these, with myself, made 
up the passenger roll. 

I had not been long on board when the young English- 
man, who was pacing up and down the deck, and obviously 
fuming, kindly offered his help in rescuing my photo- 
graphic paraphernalia from beneath a steady drip. 
Seemingly glad of the opening this act of courtesy 
afforded him to relieve his pent-up feelings, he began to 
denounce in forcible language the unscrupulous treatment 
meted out to cabin passengers, as represented by himselt. 
Though I did not understand how he came to be in a berth, 
I gathered that he had been routed out of one of the 
sixteen in the pokey cabin at an abnormally early hour 
so that the officers might breakfast there as soon as the 
boat left Oban. Naturally, I sympathised with him, and 
seized the opportunity to enlist his interest on the side of 
the natives, not to mention the crew, who have to endure 
worse hardships on these boats, year in and year out, and 
notably in winter. 

After this little interlude, I took a seat under the bridge, 
which is all the meagre shelter the upper deck affords— 
apart from the scant accommodation obviously intended 
for the uninitiated payers of cabin fares. Beside me were 
two of the folk from Glasgow—a man whom I took to be 
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a plumber, with his wife, who had a baby in her arms 
happed about in the shawl she wore over her head. Very 
shortly afterwards, however, we were all roughly ordered 
off—because we were steerage passengers. Whilst the poor 
woman went away below with her husband to seek what 
shelter was available amongst the cattle and the cargo 
in the unsavoury hold, or in the stuffy steerage ‘' saloon,” 
I elected rather to remain on the upper deck and sit out in 
the rain, as at least the cleaner alternative. 

I will here anticipate events in order that the sequel of 
this incident may follow immediately upon it. When the 
mail came in that day, it brought me the Glasgow Herald 
of June roth (1925). Reading the Parliamentary report, 
I saw a question had been put in the House of Commons 
by Argyll’s Conservative Member of Parliament, Mr. F. 
A. Macquisten, K.C., a most keen and persistent champion 
of all Highland interests. Mr. Macquisten asked the 
Secretary for Scotland “ Whether he is aware that 
passengers on the S.S. Cygnet, carrying His Majesty's 
mails and plying to Tiree [Barra, however, is the farthest 
port] are asked to pay cabin fares, and that there is a 
notice that abaft the bridge of the ship, passengers must 
pay cabin fare; whether he is aware that the bridge of the 
ship is near the bow and forms one side of a square to 
make a space for the hatch, and that there is very little 
room for any passengers in the remaining space, and that 
in rough weather the steerage portion of the boat forward 
of the bridge cannot be used by anyone; and whether he 
will enquire into this demand for cabin fares from steerage 
passengers?” The Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. 
Fleming) replied, “I am informed by the owners that 
the facts relating to this vessel are as follows: ‘ There 
are two classes of fares, one for cabin, and one for steerage 
passengers. The usual notice indicates the portion of the 
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ship available to cabin passengers only. The main deck 
is entirely free to steerage passengers and is well sheltered. 
A saloon is also provided on the main deck for steerage 
passengers, and is fitted with sofa seats to accommodate 
about thirty passengers—a number much in excess of the 
usual number travelling. The bridge is on the top deck 
slightly forward of midships and aft of the well of the 
ship. The portions of the top deck which are alongside 
and forward of the bridge are also available for steerage 
passengers.’”” (As Mr. Macquisten subsequently observed, 
this is a description ‘* which nobody who has ever travelled 
in the Cygnet would recognise at all.’”) 

My own experience that morning had entirely negatived 
the truth of this concluding statement of MacBrayne’s, 
whose assertions, however, are apparently accepted by 
every Government as Gospel truths not to be questioned. 
Would any reader, not knowing the Cygnet, ever imagine 
that “the main deck,” which, thanks to, the tender 
solicitude of MacBrayne for steerage passengers, is 
“entirely free’ to them, and ‘ well-sheltered,” is a 
euphemism for the evil-smelling hold, where unfortunate 
cattle jostle with cargo of every description, the ‘‘ shelter ” 
even when it borders on the open hold being vilely 
malodorous, and further insupportably stuffy as well as 
smelly? Cabin fares are exacted without any adequate 
return for them, for the tiny cabin would not permit of the 
proverbial cat being swung in it. A table occupies the 
entire space, and above the seats all round it runs the 
ledge which is divided and numbered into sixteen bunks. 
This cramped and stuffy cabin serves not only as sleeping 
quarters, as already has been stated, but as the dining- 
room too—so that cabin passengers are scarcely a 
privileged class on this boat. 

Now to revert to my narrative from which ‘‘ question 
time ” diverted me. 
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Sitting on the side of the boat, looking over to where 
Mull should be, not a trace of that island was visible 
through the dense curtain of the rain that still poured 
pitilessly down. Indeed, since no sign of land was to be 
seen in any direction, we might have been far out in mid- 
ocean. It was in all respects save one—the knowledge 
that it was the homeland—a thoroughly miserable day on 
the most miserable of boats: cold as well as wet, extremely 
dull, and holding out no prospect of any improvement, but 
rather the reverse, throughout the long voyage. 

I was thus meditating when one of the men whom I 
had noticed on embarking, but had not been able to place, 
approached me. In the most natural manner possible, 
as though he sensed that in me he would find a fellow 
Gael who would heartily echo his sentiments, he spoke to 
me. Without any preliminaries, he began: ‘‘ Was it not 
the fine thing to be back again in this beautiful country?” 
And here, with a comprehensive sweep of his arm, he 
indicated the enveloping curtains of dense rain, and there 
was the love-light of home in his eyes as he spoke. I: 
agreed with him heartily, and, as I sat soaking there and 
shivering, the enthusiastic Gael stood dripping beside me, 
perfectly indifferent to the rain, and went on: ‘I wag 
missing it all that terribly in America that was a dreadful 
country; after eight years I could not be standing it any, 
longer.” 

Was it not just men like this that Neil Munro, 
apostrophised in his fine virile verse, ‘‘ The Exiles ”: 

“Are you not weary of your distant places, 
Far, far from Scotland of the mist and storm, 
In stagnant air, the sunsmite on your faces, 
The days so long and warm? 
When all around you lie the strange fields sleeping, 
The ghastly woods where no dear memories roam, 


Do not your sad hearts overseas come leaping 
To the Highlands and Lowlands of your home?” 
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My companion continued as follows: ‘‘So here I was 
on my way back to Barra! Uch, there was nothing like 
all this ”"—and again he waved his hand—‘‘ in the United 
States—nothing at all, and it was for the mists I wasi 
wearying, and all the beautiful sights of the Islands.” He 
went on to tell me that he had been earning good money 
in the States, but that this could not compensate him for 
his dislike of Americans, their climate, and all their ways, 
so that the call of Barra, becoming more and more insistent, 
at last proved irresistible. At this point he went off to 
fetch the fellow-islander who was returning with him, and 
whom he wished to introduce to me. 

In his absence I dreamily analysed his eulogy of 
“typical West Highland weather ” which is so commonly, 
and so ignorantly, execrated by the average Sasunnach 
tourists. These know nothing of the unique exhilaration 
that arises from tramping in the soft caressing rain of 
the Highlands. They are incapable of appreciating its 
refreshment; they do not realise that to rain and tempest 
are due those marvellous atmospheric effects which are 
the glory of the Highlands. Where else does Nature make 
such lightning changes from tears to laughter? Is not 
the light and laughter of Highland scenery all the more 
exquisite because it has followed, with such marvellous 
rapidity, fresh and bright, upon fretfulness and weeping? 
And the splendour of one fine day in the Highlands is 
more than sufficient to wipe out the memory of any 
monotony of wet days. 

Having been introduced to the second returned exile, 
and having found him as interesting as his companion, I 
was quite sorry when, the Cygnet having slowed down into 
Kilchoan Bay, I had to part from them and prepare to 
jump into the ferry-boat. 

This is often, in more ways than one, a veritable Noah’s 
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Ark, something of everything being thrown into it, and 
on top of all, the mails. A great square box is used to 
transport bread to the peninsula from Tobermory, and, 
besides breaks in the box itself, the canvas used to cover 
the top is so casually tacked on that once or twice I have 
scen half of the loaves tumbled out on to the necessarily, 
dirty floor of the boat. Thence it is indiscriminately 
bundled back into the box—all as a matter of course, and, 
though I am no faddist about germs, I have shied at that 
bread. When, therefore, I have seen what happens to it, 
and carcases of meat scantily protected in canvas used as 
stepping-stones in the ferry-boat, I have felt that, in the 
elementary interests of the consumer's health, both these 
articles of diet might well be placed under the control of 
the Ministry of Health to be safe-guarded against such 
pollution. No wonder wrapped bread has been lately 
introduced to meet the clamour of fastidious (?) 
customers ! 

Though the ferryman is as skilful as he is courteous, 
genial, and invariably good-tempered, it is in rough 
weather sometimes a risky and Herculean labour getting 
the ferry-boat on to the landing-slip, and it is remarkable 
that, so far, there are no fatal accidents on record. 
Though I have never experienced landing at very low tide 
myself, on such occasions, when the heavily-laden boat 
cannot reach the slip, a horse and cart are backed into the 
water, often up to the axle of the cart, till it is almost 
afloat. Then the passengers, whether they enjoy the novel 
experience (as I should!) or not, are obliged to climb on 
to the top of the cargo in the boat, and step into the cart, 
which the unhappy horse has to haul ashore. 

Several years ago at Mingary, about a mile distant from 
the ferry, a pier was built, to which the Government con- 


tributed. £1,696, in order to improve the transport 
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conditions of Ardnamurchan. But, unfortunately, this pier 
is only approachable at high tide, for those responsible 
for its construction were so foolish as neither to blast 
away, nor to circumvent by a longer length of pier, a rock 
which at low tide becomes a serious obstruction. Hence 
MacBrayne are able, truthfully, to maintain that this pier 
cannot be used regularly so long as the rock is an obstacle. 
Of course, with such an unscheduled, irregular service as 
that which transports sheep, cattle, and cargo exclusively, 
a landing suitable to the tide can be arranged—for people 
of consequence and a profitable freightage. But if a mere 
crofter requests that one or two horses may be landed at, 
or embarked for him from, the pier, “‘ the risk” that was 
previously ignored comes automatically into operation 
again. Thus MacBrayne make distinctions of persons in 
their disservice, and the poor crofter has to walk his horse 
round the head of Loch Sunart, and right through Morvern 
to Lochaline Pier, before he can get him shipped for the 
sale at Oban. This round of 54 miles loses the crofter 
two days’ work, and, in view of cases like this, it is to be 
hoped that persistent efforts will soon succeed in having 
this rock of offence circumvented that so. MacBrayne may 
be left without any further excuse to ignore the general 
interests of the community and only to favour a chosen 
few. 

Quite frequently in the winter the thrice-weekly mails 
for Ardnamurchan are carried on to Barra, sometimes 
entirely without excuse, only to be landed at Kilchoan on 
the return journey. If one of the public-spirited inhabi- 
tants of Ardnamurchan draws the attention of the General 
Post Office to these specific cases, the matter is referred 
by the permanent officials ? of the General Post Office to 

2 One feels if only there were a little less permanency amongst permanent 
officials in Government offices, with their immutably permanent views, 


there might be some prospect of much needed reforms which permancnt 
officials, apparently, are incapable of recognising. 
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MacBrayne. They make good their case, and as, of 
course, all Governments accord them the status of a 
George Washington, the public has no redress. Yet, as 
Mr. Macquisten elicited in the House of Commons 
(March 1, 1926) from Sir John Gilmour at question time, 
during the last five years Messrs. MacBrayne have been 
paid no less than £232,000 by the Government. 

“The agreements with the Postmaster-General are 
that the companies make calls at specified ports at fixed 
times and intervals, and Messrs. MacBrayne are required 
generally to maintain efficiently such passenger and cargo 
services as were in operation in 1923. ‘The firms in 
question are not required by the terms of their agreement 
with the Government to submit for approval their rates 
of freights and fares.” 

Mr. Macquisten rightly commented upon this that ‘‘ one 
of the results of this arrangement combines all the vices 
of Government monopoly with all the vices of private 
enterprise. It is a blend and a bad blend.” 

MacBrayne exercise what amounts practically to a 
despotic monarchy in the Western Highlands, and treat 
the public as they please, without let or hindrance. They 
charge Is. carriage for a single joint of beef on the half- 
hour’s crossing from Tobermory to Kilchoan, Compare, 
too, the freight of 30s. per ton charged from Bombay to 
Glasgow, a thirty days’ voyage, with the average of £4 per 
ton exacted by MacBrayne for a two day's sailing from 
Glasgow to Kilchoan, Mr. Macquisten said recently in 
the House of Commons: “ There is a suspicion that part 
of the subsidy is used to prevent other companies from 
getting into serious competition with their rival.” And 
again in the same speech: “ If anybody tries to cut in, 
this company has got the piers and the ferry boats, and 
it can choke them off.” 


oo 
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One cannot expect any benefit whatever from the 
farcical Commission recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment to enquire into the conditions of West Highland 
transport, for, instead of including some representatives 
of the public affected, only Government officials were 
placed upon the Commission. This, duly ticketed as such, 
was, of course, received with the usual obsequiousness with 
which MacBrayne treats officials. Instead of sailing on 
the boats they were to report upon, they arrived at Oban 
only to look at them (unfortunately on a fine day), and, 
amongst other boats, were shewn over the Cygnet, doubt- 
less duly swept and garnished for the occasion, so that 
their report, when made, must of necessity be utterly futile 
and valueless. To be competent to speak authoritatively 
of these boats, a voyage on a wet and stormy day is 
essential, though travelling by train first class from port 
to port is doubtless more agreeable. 

The dominating feature of the Mull landscape as seen 
from Kilchoan, and more particularly as framed in the 
dining-room window of the Hotel, is a nearly semi-circular 
bay, its mouth about three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
its background formed of high cliffs rising sheer from the 
sea. This usually peaceful inlet, two miles to the north- 
west of Tobermory, and between Ardmore and Rudha- 
nan-Gall, is called Badh-na-fola, or ‘‘ Bloody Bay,” after 
a naval engagement that took place there about 1484. 

The battle of Bloody Bay was, in one respect, a strange 
episode in Highland warfare, for in it Angus Og, heir of 
John of Isla, Lord of the Isles, was arrayed against his 
father. The trouble all arose from the Treaty of 
Ardtornish,3 the disclosure of which to the Scottish 
Government resulted in John’s voluntary surrender to the 


8 8ee p. 209. 
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Crown of the Earldom of Ross, and the lands of Kintyre 
and Knapdale. As though this were not sufficient to rouse 
the resentment of the other chiefs of Clan Donald, John 
must needs further alienate them and his clansmen 
generally by reckless grants of lands to the MacLeans, 
MacLeods, MacNeills, and other clans. In return for his 
tame submission to the Crown, James III, had made John 
a baron of Parliament with his old style, “ Lord of the 
Isles,” but emptied of its old significance, and had named 
Angus Og, though a bastard, as his heir. 

The high-spirited Angus, however, was in no wise 
placated by this act, since it replaced the independence 
of the Isles by dependence on the Crown. So, to give 
active and forcible expression to his resentment, Angus 
rallied under him the various septs of Clan Donald who 
valued their proud old status as fellow clansmen of the 
great Lord of the Isles. There gathered to oppose Angus 
Og those who exulted to find themselves independent 
chiefs, and no longer the subordinates of the Lord of the 
Isles, under whose banner, nevertheless, they now ranged 
themselves. Angus, a man in the prime of life, brave 
and energetic, was just the leader Clan Donald wanted, 
for he was full of racial pride. James III. sent Angus’ 
father-in-law, Argyll, and the Earl of Atholl to oppose 
Angus, and support his father’s cause, with the result that 
Angus had to take to sea. 

We may probably correctly picture him and his 
followers, as well as his opponents, cruising down the 
Sound of Mull in vessels rather in advance of the galleys 
with which the sculptured stones have made us so familiar. 
Hereabouts the rival fleets seem to have been storm-bound 
for several weeks, and a fight took place, although we 
have not many details of it. Argyll, setting the example 
others of his house were to follow on similar occasions, 
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was not present at the battle, nor was Atholl; and there 
is a question if even John of the Isles was with the Crown 
fleet. The Crown fleet, led by MacLean of Ardgour, 
sailed into Bloody Bay, and was soon engaged in desperate 
conflict with Angus’ galleys—manceuvres which resulted in 
the rudders of the ships being put out of action, apparently 
playing a crucial part in the fight. The battle was short, 
but, as its name implies, very deadly. Angus triumphed, 
but the victory availed him little, for, during his absence 
from Islay, his wife, shortly to become a mother, was stolen 
from Finlaggan by Atholl’s men, assisted by some 
Campbells, at the instigation of Argyll. When the heir 
was born, he was kept in captivity by Argyll for many 
years, and Angus Og could never find where he was 
imprisoned. 

“To assist in abducting the wife of a foe engaged in 
honest warfare was an act unworthy of a Highland chief, 
but Argyll was prepared to grovel even deeper in the mire 
of treachery. He circulated the assertion that the infant 
Donald was illegitimate, though, of course, he could only 
make the allegation by casting a foul aspersion on his own 
daughter, the child’s mother.” 4 

This was Colin, first Earl of Argyll, the same gentleman 
who was concerned in the tragedy of Dunstaffnage, as 
related in the last chapter. 


“D, N. Mackay’s Clan Warfare in the Scottish Highlands, p. 66. 
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ParT II 


THE CROFTER SYSTEM AND SOME CROFTING TOWNSHIPS: 
ACHNAHA AND SANNA 


PROBABLY not one in a thousand tourists know anything 
about the crofting system, and, to save any of my readers 
from being classed in the same ignorant category, some 
personally conducted expeditions to a few townships on the 
unsurpassed north shore of Ardnamurchan will enlighten 
them. 

Starting from the Post Office at Kilchoan, the port of 
call and principal village of Ardnamurchan, you walk 
westward and, after a few hundred yards, turn inland. 
You strike the Sanna road on the right after traversing 
about three-quarters of a mile, and then, for a distance 
of three miles, you climb up and down over the loose- 
surfaced road that winds in and out through the rugged 
moorland, watered by three forceful burns crossed by the 
road: not a tree nor a shrub anywhere after the first 
quarter of a mile, only great rocks and boulders in masses 
alternating with wide sweeps of bogland or peat mosses, 
and always the rounded hills, bare and craggy, on either 
side. Elsewhere in this fascinating peninsula, as I have 
described previously in Wanderings, there are roads that 
in some stretches are luxuriantly wooded, and are decked 
in their season with banks of primroses and a variety. of 
flowers unsurpassed both for size and profusion. But the 
Sanna road is not one of these. It illustrates perhaps 
better than any other Adamnan’s description of the 
peninsula in his famous Life of St. Columba, wherein he 
writes of ‘the rough and rocky district which is called 
Artdamurchol: until you reach the small hamlet of 
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Achnaha, where the road, until recently, ended, there is 
not a building to be seen, and but little sign of life 
beyond the voices of birds. Except for a few straggling 
children, who with shy salutations pass on their way to 
school, you seldom meet or see anyone upon this road, 
unless in the early summer when the crofters are busily 
at work on their peat-cuttings, or on the particular day. 
when the motor from the solitary shop at Kilchoan brings 
the people from isolated hamlets out to meet it. 

At a distance of three miles from Kilchoan on this 
Sanna road a battle was fought sometime in 1518, 
traditionally on the low-lying land at the base of Craig- 
an-Airgid, or the ‘‘ Silver Craig,” between John Maclain, 
the chief of Ardnamurchan, with his two sons, and Sir 
Donald Macdonald of Lochalsh and his allies. The 
Maclains of Ardnamurchan being almost invariably in 
opposition to the rest of Clan Donald, they were naturally 
obnoxious to their own clan confederation. When, there- 
fore, John Maclain opposed the claims of the Knight of 
Lochalsh to the Lordship of the Isles, Sir Donald, who had 
already suffered the murder of his father at Maclain’s 
hands,! resolved upon an invasion of Ardnamurchan. 
Backed by MacLeod of Lewis, Macleod of Raasay, and 
Macdonald of Dunnyveg, Sir Donald set out, and the final 
encounter between the invaders and the invaded took place 
at Craig-an-Airgid. The Maclains were defeated with 
great slaughter, Maclain himself and his sons being slain, 
but the cairns raised to commemorate this event I have 
not yet been able to discover, despite several searches. 
They are said to be somewhere in a hollow between two 
lines of hills on the right hand side of the road beyond 
the second bridge before Craig-an-Airgid itself is reached. 
This conflict was the beginning of the end of the Maclains 


1 See p. 154. 
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of Ardnamurchan—the first step in a series of events that 
led to their becoming a broken clan. 

Beyond Craig-an-Airgid the wild attractiveness of the 
road culminates in curving climbs and descents through 
the moorland, with the rugged rounded head of Meall 
Sanna rearing itself above lesser heights on the left. 
Then, passing through a rude gate, it is no distance to the 
litle crofting hamlet of Achnaha, where, until the Spring 
of 1925, the road to Sanna used to end. On the left, 
under the shadow of Meall Sanna, is a most picturesque 
group of primitive buildings, straw-thatched, one with the 
chimney rising in a straw cone in the middle of the roof, 
and, opposite it, the most startling contrast in a modern 
cottage. Below another similar house there is a little 
unconventional cluster of thatched buildings—byres, sheds, 
and hen as well as dwelling houses—which constitute the 
main body of the hamlet about which, beyond the more 
immediate peat moss, rise the gaunt, craggy hills so 
characteristic of Ardnamurchan. Whatever the difference 
in their dwellings, there is no difference amongst those 
who inhabit them, for courtesy and warm-heartedness are 
the characteristics of each, as indeed they are of most 
crofters. 

The crofting, or small tenant, system originated after 
the abolition of heritable jurisdiction in 1746, and involved 
the supersession of the clan chief by the landlord, too often 
an alien. ‘Then, for the fatherly interest of the chief was 
substituted the purely business relation of landlord and 
tenant, depriving the tenant of his customary rights, which 
practically amounted to co-proprictorship. In the change, 
the former co-proprietory rights of the former clansman 
were not sufficiently regarded, and he was reduced to the 
status of a tenant dependent entirely upon the arbitrary 


will of the landlord, who ceased to pay much, if any, 
18 
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regard to the person of his tenant. Hence the Scottish 
Gael was subjected to the most callous brutalities. 

The sympathies of the majority of Britons have long ago 
been alienated from the fancied wrongs and woes of 
Ireland by the implacable hostility of the disloyal 
Irish to Great Britain, their greatest benefactor. Britons 
generally, too, have been disgusted by the preferential 
and pampered treatment meted out to these same Irish by 
craven Governments as the reward of rebellion. But how 
many Englishmen to-day have even once heard of the 
patient suffering in the past, under incredible cruelties, 
of the Highlanders, the most loyal and law-abiding of 
British subjects? Driven in the most ruthless fashion from 
their little homes made by their own hands, sometimes 
having the roofs burnt over their heads, these poor inr 
offensive people were cleared out to make way for Lowland 
sheep. The evictors took no account of sex, age, infirmity, 
illness, or inclemency of weather: of what account were 
the wretched natives, so unremunerative to a greedy 
landlord, when he could make a fortune in sheep? 

In Ardnamurchan the crofting population that in 1853 
was evicted from Swordle (which we shall shortly visit) 
was given holdings in the then rough lands of Sanna and 
Portuairk. Here the crofters had to reclaim peat bogs, 
being actually forbidden to continue the cultivation of land 
already under cultivation at Sanna, and the present fertility 
of both townships is a tribute to their immense industry. 
Dr. MacLachlan, the poet of Rahoy, Morvern, in his 
“Och, och! Mar tha mi,’ wrote some lines, of which 
the following is a translation: 

“Our Highland mountains with purple heather, 
Where Tingal fought and his heroes slumber, 


Are white with sheep now for miles together, 
And filled with strangers whom none can number, 
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The ancient customs and clans are banished, 
No more are songs on the breezes swelling, 
Our Highland nobles, alas, are vanished, 
And worthless upstarts are in their dwelling.” 


The crofter question specifically rose out of the 
agricultural depression which induced landowners to 
substitute deer forests for sheep farms, and, as far as 
they possibly could, to restrict the common rights of 
grazing which the crofter held, as he does still, with his 
croft of arable land. In consequence of the agitation that 
arose, a Crofters' Commission was appointed, and sat 
during 1883-4, and its outcome was the Crofters’ Holding 
Acts of 1886. The chief provisions of these gave security 
of tenure, fair rents, compensation for improvements, and 
a right to claim an enlargement of holding. Now the 
Scottish Land Court, one of the most sympathetic and 
businesslike of Government Departments, happily handles 
all crofter questions, so that in respect of terms of tenure, 
compensation, etc., the crofters have fair play—as far as 
the law as at present constituted allows, Still, however, 
they are subject to some gross injustices, of which the 
following is an instance. 

The Land Court can grant ‘resumption by the 
landlord ” of any specified part of the grazing-land held 
by a crofting community, in favour of a third party. Of 
course, certain conditions must be fulfilled, and the Land 
Court be satisfied that there are good reasons justifying 
such resumption. The initial essential condition is that 
the third party is acceptable to the crofters concerned, 
without whose unanimous consent, in writing, to the crave, 
no plea for resumption could succeed. Then the Shylock 
of the estate steps in, and requires that, in giving their 
consent, the crofters shall state that they will not ask any 
compensation whatsoever for the ground they are willing 
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to surrender. This the crofters—untainted by the estate’s 
commercialism—do without demur, to the financial benefit 
of the estate. For, if the resumption be granted, then the 
party in whose favour it has been granted is called upon 
to pay some extortionate feu-duty—not to the crofters, 
who surely have the moral right to it, but to the estate! 
Whereas previously the estate got nothing from the 
crofters for this particular piece of ground, it now steps 
in like a profiteer, and exacts a feu-duty nearly three times 
in excess of its worth, as assessed by competent authorities. 
One does not envy the psychology of any landlord mean 
enough to put in his pocket a paltry sum which he initially 
owes to the generosity of the poorest people in the country. 
The instinct of every decent person, even were he poor, 
surely would be to waive legal rights in such a case, and 
rather to satisfy those moral rights which would award to 
the crofting community the benefit of the feu-duty. When 
the landlord is a wealthy man, however, such a case of 
standing upon legal rights becomes despicable. 

In order to gain some idea, though a very inadequate 
one, of what the hill-track over to Sanna used to be before 
it was replaced by the road which is now continued there 
from Achnaha, you will be well advised to tramp over to 
the tiny hamlet of Plocaig and the wild and rocky shore 
beyond. Somewhere on the right, after passing through 
a peculiarly rickety, home-made gate, you strike the track, 
which traverses comparatively level ground all the way. 
After fording a burn by stepping-stones, you cross a little 
marshy ground, and then another twist of the same burn, 
which here flows between high banks. There follows upon 
this a bed of bouldery rocks, and the track alternates 
over the tops of these and into the muddy hollows between 
them. Shortly afterwards you come upon fields which, 
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if it be early summer, are literally flooded with gold, for 
the marsh marigold grows most prolifically here. 

The tiny hamlet of Plocaig consists of a few buildings, 
constituting four crofts, in a broken line, perched on the 
ridge above the shore at the end of the track from 
Achnaha. Continuing the tramp to the right in the 
direction of the cliff marked on the map as “ Glendrian 
Caves,” but called by the natives Plocaig too, you want 
to walk very warily. If you keep too close to the sea, you 
will find yourself pulled up by yawning gulfs in the cliffs, 
involving a leap that few would care to tackle. If you 
descend to the shore, you will find that walking over its 
black, slippery rocks is both difficult and dangerous. But 
the scenery amply rewards you for any trouble you 
encounter on the tramp. Nowhere else have I ever seen 
anything wilder or more arresting than that lonely shore, 
thickly strewn and piled high with cruel, black, and jagged 
rocks, the severity of which even the lovely patches of 
silver sands at low tide cannot mitigate. Thick clusters 
of yellow roseroot—that northern rock-plant, 1 ft. high, 
of the genus stonecrop, with dense foliage and masses of 
flowers at the top—do their best to soften the gloomy face 
of the gorges with which the cliffs are broken, but with 
scant success. 

“Two walls of precipices black and steep, 
The storm-lashed ramparts of a naked land, 
Are parted here by leagues of lonely sand 
That make a bay; and up it ever creep 
Billowy ocean ripples half-asleep.” 


From this point the great cliff of the caves is seen 
thrusting out far into the ocean, its face scarred and pitted 
from many age-long assaults of the sea. Reefs, wave- 
swept, break the surface of the water, which, on a day of 
sunshine, is of an intense green barred and shaded with 
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violet. And if the day be clear, far out at sea are seen the 
ever fascinating outlines of the islands of Muck, Rum, 
and Eigg, shimmering in blue. 

The cliff of caves itself can only be explored at low 
tide, and of the caves, mere faults in the rock, into which 
I penetrated, none was of any structural interest, nor have 
they any historic associations as far as I could discover. 
I certainly do not recommend others to seek to explore 
these caves unless they find a greater attraction than I do 
in ploughing a path through beds of rotten seaweed of an 
odour indescribably offensive. Though the caves cannot 
be reached except through such a perfumed path, it is 
well worth descending to the shore near the base of this 
cliff, for both about it and around, the landscape is most 
beautiful, and will specially attract those who can find 
delight in an atmosphere of intense loneliness. 

Returning to Achnaha, and before going on to Sanna 
by the new road, it will be of general interest to hear of 
the struggle to secure this bit of road, and the hardships 
endured by the crofters all the years they had to make 
shift with a peculiarly difficult track over the hills. For 
over twenty years, the inhabitants, led by a personally 
disinterested but most public-spirited young crofter of 
Achosnich, did their utmost to wring this road out of the 
responsible authorities. From the baffling way in which 
their petitions were circulated from one authority to 
another—when they were not relegated to obscurity—one 
would naturally suppose a lengthy road was in demand. 
Will it be believed, then, that the request was merely for 
a paltry length of 13 miles in extent? When, in 1921, 
my friend and I first heard this story, and experienced 
for ourselves something of the trials of the crofters of 
Sanna, we resolved then and there to take our part in 
obtaining that long overdue road. Here is a description 
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of the track which used to be the only means of access 
from Achnaha to Sanna. 

This track climbed up the hillside, over boulders, burns, 
and bogs; and, since the crofters do not possess even a 
pony amongst them, provisions, fuel, building materials, 
and everything else had to be carried from Achnaha by 
the people themselves—perforce mostly by the married 
women, as the younger women go out to earn their living, 
and the men are mostly engaged in the merchant service. 
Barrels of paraffin, and of such other commodities as 
obviously cannot be broken up to make their transport 
easier, had to be hauled up and eased down the hillside 
with infinite labour, and at great risk—where fluids were 
concerned—of entire loss. Under favourable conditions 
of weather this was bad enough, but in a wet and stormy 
climate the hardship was tenfold, especially in winter, when 
the unfortunate crofters were often entirely cut off from 
the outside world by the flooding of a dangerous ford. 
In the rain, women, their heads wrapped about with shawls, 
their shoulders protected by sacks, used to toil over the 
track with bags upon their backs and awkward bundles 
strung about them. Many a bag or box was too heavy to be 
carried intact, and its contents had to be broken up into 
lesser weights, though extra journeys were thus involved. 

But it was the distressing spectacle of a funeral that 
most forcibly brought home to those more fortunately 
circumstanced what it meant to be without even the 
roughest road. The burial-ground is six miles distant 
from Sanna, and it is more seemly for the reader to try 
to imagine than for me to attempt to describe that journey, 
when, for the first two miles, the bearers of the coffin 
must struggle and scramble over rocks, sometimes sinking 
knee-deep in bogs, to the intensified grief and distress of 
all the mourners. And for such privileged roadless con- 
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ditions, these poor creatures were actually called upon to 
pay, road-rates | 

Happily, now, the track with its troubles is a thing of 
the past, but those who did not know it from experience 
cannot properly appreciate the boon of the new road. 

Coming to Sanna from this side, whether by new road 
or old track, you do not obtain the same magnificent sweep 
of the bay that you get from the approach from the west. 
Approaching that way by the track from Achosnich, the 
view bursts upon you with a splendour that is almost 
overwhelming. 

At Achosnich you leave the rough road to plunge down 
the hillside over to the still rougher track that climbs the 
opposite height, winding in and out amongst the crags, 
the sea entirely lost to sight. When at last the final 
eminence is surmounted, you come to an involuntary halt, 
lost in the sheer beauty of the scene that lies outspread 
before you—if the day be one to do the scenery credit. 
To right and left sweeps a magnificent bay of silver sand, 
sparkling in the sunlight, divided and diversified by 
patches of rock and stretches of reef. Beyond, the sea 
smiles serenely, and in the distance there rise the gracious 
outlines of the islands, radiant in soft blue. This track 
is considerably longer than the old track used to be. It 
is over this way that the children, many of them wee mites, 
have to tramp daily to school at Achosnich, often in the 
teeth of a storm, and when the track itself is like the bed 
of a burn running with water. 

From whichever end you approach Sanna, on reaching 
there you find yourself in a characteristic crofting town- 
ship of twenty houses that, scattered with a delightful 
disregard for any ordered plan, nestle in the shelter of the 
rounded crags that form the landward boundary. Here, 
in the healthy air of this wonderful bay, lives a typical 


Some Sanna School-children, 
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rofting community, exhibiting, despite its poverty, all 
those characteristics—courtesy, kindliness, and unfailing 
hospitality—that distinguish the Scottish Gael unspoilt by 
the contamination of commercialism, or of vulgar tourists. 

I may mention here the remarkable intellectual attain- 
ments of so many crofters throughout the Western 
Highlands, particularly in Ardnamurchan. Though Gaelic 
is, of course, their mother tongue, and English a foreign 
language to them, these crofters have asked for and 
delighted in books which are certainly quite outside the 
compass of, say, the English middle classes of the suburbs. 
I have been asked for the loan of Rhind Lectures on 
Archeology and other books of like calibre, and have 
answered questions arising from their reading which are 
as remarkable a tribute to a high order of intelligence as 
they are to the thoroughness of Scottish elementary 
education, beside which the substitute given in England 
is contemptible and wholly negligible as education. 

Most of the cottages are drystone built, and reed- 
thatched by the crofters themselves; one, at least, is over 
a hundred years old, and every one, from the oldest to the 
newest, has for water supply the nearest burn. All these 
older cottages are of the “* but and ben" type, but all now 
have chimneys, consisting of cones of thatch. Though in 
some cottages the floor is still only of beaten earth, all 
are scrupulously clean and tidy, like their owners. As 
friends of the community, I and my friend have been 
privileged to be invited into many a Sanna house, in- 
cluding the oldest. There, overhead, the blackened cabars 
(rafters) recall the days of the open hearth in the middle 
of the room, when the smoke escaped as it could by door 
or window. Now, over the peat fire, against the wall, 
swings the slabhruidh (pot-hanger), from which the kettle, 
three-legged cooking pot, or girdle, as the case may be, 
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is suspended. Often in the cottages you see evidences of 
the skill, ingenuity, and industry of the crofters in their 
simple furniture—box-bed, table, chairs, cupboard, and 
dresser—all home-made and often out of driftwood. This 
is one of the greatest boons to dwellers in this treeless 
country. 

The wreckage that during the War was constantly 
thrown up on the shore was treasure-trove indeed to the 
ingenious crofters. In order to mitigate to some extent 
the nuisance of the sand drifts, a friend of ours built a 
porch to his door, using for his outer portal what was 
obviously the door of some ship’s cabin. This, he told 
us, he had found washed ashore actually with the key in 
the lock! 

Another friend at Achosnich showed us a dog-cart which 
he himself had made, and, with the exception of the shafts, 
entirely from teak drift-wood. It was a cart with which 
even the most critical townsman could have found no fault, 
either as regards its workmanship or appearance. 

Besides the land which a crofter has for cultivation, and 
for which he pays an average rent of £1 12s. 6d. yearly,? 
he has a share or “ souming” in the common grazing. 
In place of the usual constable to look after the souming, 
there is at Sanna a grazing committee of three crofters, 
elected every three years by the township. One of this 
committee acts as Clerk to the Land Court. The grazing 
right is called Coir-Sgoraidh, and every cow is entitled 
to her “followers” or progeny, 60 le h-al,. A man's 
whole stock is called leibhidh, and the amount of stock he 
is allowed on the common grazing is called Sumachadh, 
or souming. Should a crofter have an overstock of one 
species of animal and an understock of another, these 


At one time, before the crofter legislation, some of the Sanna crofters 
were paying as much as £6, 
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species are placed against one another, and this 
“ equalising ” is called Coilpeachadh. Thus, though the 
coilpeachadh varies slightly in different districts, the 
following incomplete table will give a good idea of how 
it works: 

One horse is equal to eight foals; 

One horse is equal to two cows; 

One cow is equal to eight calves 

[four at Sanna, or to a three-year-old and a calf]; 

One cow is equal to eight sheep; 

One cow is equal to sixteen geese. 
There are only cows at Sanna, and horses and sheep are 
not allowed. 

The Sanna pastureland is very fine—there are long level 
stretches of greensward that rival many a tennis lawn for 
the smoothness of their turf. Here each crofter is allowed 
a “souming” for ‘ two cows and followers,” but should 
one man only desire to keep one cow, this allows a more 
fortunate neighbour to keep three. 

Of the extraordinary voracity of the Sanna cows we had 
an amusing, if annoying, experience. The camera had 
been left in a boat and wrapped up in a stout piece of 
black mackintosh, while we sat down to lunch on the other 
side of the rock, against which the boat was drawn up. 
Hearing a noise, as of the things in the boat being moved, 
and knowing it could be no human agency at work, I got 
up hastily, mug of milk in my hand, and rounded the rock, 
to behold a cow devouring my precious focussing-cloth |! 
I at once made for the cow, spilling the milk the while 
lavishly down my skirt, whereupon off pranced the cow, 
still chewing the mackintosh, and I gave chase. When 
at last the animal dropped the cloth, I found that she had 
demolished fully a third of it. When we related the 
incident to a Sanna friend, he told us that a cow had once 
eaten a new overcoat of his, and another friend, after 
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telling us the tale of an elder who, hanging his dress coat 
up at the door of his byre to air it for Communion Sunday, 
had the tails eaten off by a cow, capped both stories by 
one of a man who fell asleep in a field and was awakened 
by a cow that was making a meal of his nether garments! 

The crofters in normal times sell their eggs to an 
itinerating merchant, and the increase of their cattle at 
market. For the rest they subsist on the produce of their 
own cows, potato, and corn plots, together with fish—when 
it is possible on a very dangerous coast to put out to the 
fishing-ground. 

Sanna is a very healthy place, but when the wind is 
high, the people find the sand that is blown in thick and 
blinding clouds from the white dunes, very trying. 
Nothing will keep it out of their houses, and for obvious 
reasons it is no pleasant experience to have to face such 
a sandstorm out of doors. It is the wind, too, that is 
mainly responsible for the sculpturing and demolition alike 
of the high sandbanks, which vary in their contour and 
area from week to week. Of some very curious turrets 
of sand that we noticed as striking features of the 
landscape on our first visit, not a vestige was to be seen 
when we revisited Sanna. 

It is on the wonderful white sands which constitute the 
striking feature of Sanna that you realise most completely 
the contrast this bay presents to that left behind at so short 
a distance as Plocaig. A sweep of sand and hills of sand 
replace to a large extent the rocks which at Sanna are 
of a different type—rounded, and isolated in large masses, 
more or less flattened, and patched with seaweed. The 
area covered by sand is enormous, and in the sheltered 
hollows, where coarse grass weaves a carpet over it, there 
is a gay tapestry of bright pink orchids, stonecrop, the 
herb trinity, and bird’s-foot trefoil. 
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Along the sea front the sculpturing of the sandcliffs 
presents a curious aspect: the several grass-tipped cones 
look like turrets guarding the shore. Turning the eye 
inland from these sandhills, there are again as barriers on 
the landward side the rounded crags of Ardnamurchan, 
grim in their unrelieved greyness, and, snuggled in their 
protection, here and there a tiny, isolated thatched cottage. 

Often on this wonderful shore have 


“I watched the great red sun, in clouds, go down, 
An Orient King, that 'mid his bronzed slaves 
Dies, leaning on his sceptre, with his crown," 


I could write much more of the enchantments of Sanna, 
but this would be to deprive others of the delights of their 
own discoveries, which I advise them to make, going there 
from Achosnich by the primitive track, and returning by 
the new road to Achnaha. 


PaRT III 


PORTUAIRK AND THE LIGHTHOUSE 


As I have already described the road from Kilchoan to 
Achosnich in Wanderings; I shall not go over the same 
ground again here, although our objective, as the starting- 
point for another alluring round, is Achosnich. Just 
at the point where the road turns sharply to the left 
before the buildings at Aodann are reached, a track, 
roughly parallel with the road, runs along the hillside to 
Achosnich—or indeed, if one likes to pursue it further, it 
will lead right on either to Portuairk or Sanna. 
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This track I have not previously mentioned, and, 
although the road has so many attractions that it should 
on no account be missed, the track, as an alternative route 
either going or returning, makes its own appeal. The 
map shews this track, in common with every other track, 
as a very orderly route following its sober course along 
the mountain side, but actually it does nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, it demonstrates individuality throughout 
its whole length, with many a choice of route, offering a 
low path to the Lowlander, and a high one to the 
Highlander, so that there is none of the monotony of a 
tame road about it. One thing it does share with the road, 
however, and that is the insistent persistence of the 
tiresome cuckoo. One can only suppose that those mis- 
guided poets who have eulogised this wholly reprehensible 
bird have had very little experience of him. He little 
requires encouragement. His tiresome monotony of 
wooden, soulless call, is to me most exasperating, and it 
was especially one day on this northward tramp I realised 
the truth of the following: 

“Now he begins, he will not cease, 
Nor leave the mountains any peace, 


That have to listen all day long 
To him reciting his one song.” 


You know you have reached Achosnich when you see, 
high above you on the left, its tiny group of houses. 
Although, as I have already said, you can continue by the 
track to Portuairk, in order to appreciate the class of 
roads with which so many parts of the Highlands are 
blessed, you must climb up the hillside to Achosnich to 
gain the road to Portuairk. There is quite a wealth of 
ways to this little hamlet; one very attractive track goes 
to it from Achosnich, and takes you through a little wood 
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by natural stone steps down to the comparatively level 
ground. 

But the road is fully as interesting—perhaps even more 
so by reason of the arresting views of the islands which 
you get framed in the moorland from time to time. It is 
a fine wild road running through the open moorland, and 
having few of the flowers which in summer make the 
road to Achosnich so gay. When you reach the gate, 
from which you get a superb view of Rum with Muck in 
the foreground, the surface of the road, which has been 
bad and more or less broken all the way along, becomes 
a bed of loose stones on a very steep descent. Anywhere, 
except in the Highlands, it would be impossible for any 
cart to negotiate such a hill, so that it is no wonder that, 
the greater needs of Sanna having received attention, the 
crofters of Portuairk think their road might now come 
in for repair. 

Portuairk is a hamlet of unique interest in many 
respects. The majority of houses line the shore, not of 
a bay but of an estuary, formed between the mainland on 
one side and a peninsula and a long narrow island—rather 
than merely a rock—on the other. Consequently at high 
tide these cottages stand on the very edge of the sea 
(which runs right up to the point where the road ends), 
but at low tide they are on the verge of a bed of firm 
white sand. High up on the hillside behind, two or three 
more cottages stand against the background of a hazel 
wood that, seen in the distance and in summer, gives the 
impression of stunted, fuzzy trees massed thickly together. 

From all points of the hills round about Portuairk, and 
from every direction of approach whence you can look 
down upon the hamlet, or see it in the distance, the 
prospect is entirely enchanting, because everything is 
harmonious. With the exception of a modem house 
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which, because it is right at the end nearest the open sea, 
is not obtrusive, the cottages are all of the native material 
and style of architecture—thatch and drystone. These 
snug little homes blend perfectly with the scenery, and 
have been found by long experience to be the best adapted 
to the climate, for they are cosy and warm in winter and 
cool in summer. 

Why should it ever be supposed that in expressing 
admiration for the picturesque features of these native 
cottages, and wishing to perpetuate them, that one also 
wishes to perpetuate other features which have nothing to 
commend them, and often everything to condemn them? 
Yet apparently many still appear to imagine, including 
that most inept, wasteful, extravagant, and fatuous of all 
Government departments, the Scottish Board of Agri- 
culture, that picturesqueness is incompatible with modern 
requirements, and that only ugliness, constructed out of 
imported material, can ensure healthy homes. 

But what are the facts that emerge from experience as 
opposed to the fanciful fads of theorists? A very skilful 
doctor of one of the islands, who has had a long and 
extensive practice amongst the natives, told me it was his 
deliberate opinion that the old houses, including the 
“black houses,” were healthier than the new. He said 
he very rarely had any cases of infectious diseases in the 
old houses: and that such an excellent antiseptic was peat- 
reek that he had successfully performed a dangerous 
internal operation in one of the old houses, and the man 
was about again a month after it. The doctor questioned 
whether his patient would have come through had he lived 
in one of the new houses built on the plans approved by, 
the Scottish Board of Agriculture. He condemned these 
because he said the bigger rooms were inadequately 
heated, and the construction of the house, unsuitable for 
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the climate, generally made them colder than the old 
houses. 

If the old houses lack any sanitary arrangements, so, 
too, do the modern houses, and whereas their floors, etc., 
require to be kept clean by scrubbing, without water laid 
on to encourage this, the practice is often omitted. I have 
myself been inside scores of houses, both of the old and 
new style, in all parts of the Westem Highlands and 
Islands, and, whilst I have seen a few modern houses— 
bare, draughty barns—in a state of absolute filth, I have 
never seen even the poorest “ black cottage,” with earthen 
floor, and fire in the middle of it, in such a state of squalor. 
Did I have the choice of staying in a thatched cottage or 
a new house, I would always choose the thatched cottage, 
especially if the weather were cold and stormy, the noise 
of the rain pattering on the roof being most disagreeable. 

Although our circular tour will take us westward, we 
will first turn eastward to see the other half of Portuairk, 
and note the track that goes over from there to Sanna. 
On a fine day at any season of the year, everything at 
Portuairk is a revelation of beauty. Walking in the 
direction of Sanna, you pass a little cluster of cottages 
and steadings, in the shelter of the bare craggy hills, the 
ground in front thickly strewn with boulders: on the left 
you have the head of the estuary, and when you leave it 
behind you cross a neck of land which in spring or early 
summer is ablaze with flowers. Be you never so given to 
conforming strictly to the plan you have mapped out for 
your tramp, you will certainly be tempted to diverge from 
it here, and to stray in all directions—now out on to the 
little peninsula with its grassy hollows between the rocks, 
and again down to a beautiful sandy bay—an ideal bathing: 
place, well sheltered by rocks, except in a wrong wind, 
which often happens! 
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It is when at last you reach the plank that bridges the 
burn that you should be able to descry, on the face of the 
crag before you, the beginning of the interesting track over 
to Sanna—a distance of about 14 miles. To pursue this, 
however, will take us too far out of our round, so in this 
direction it but remains to follow the course of the burn 
a little way inland to the Post Office before retracing our 
steps. In due season the glorious fields alongside of which 
you walk here are bright with flowers, and the cottages 
that front them are most perfectly sheltered by the 
overhanging crags behind them. 

Told by a friend that there was living in Portuairk a 
woman who still occupies the house built by her father 
when evicted from Swordle Chorrach, I called to see her. 
Mary Ann Henderson, now an old lady, though still with 
clear eyes of the brightest blue, received me with 
customary Highland courtesy, and, knowing me for a 
friend, readily told me the tale of the sufferings of her 
father and mother. She herself was not born at the time 
of the eviction, but, naturally, she was familiar with the 
whole story. 

Before relating this, I must ask readers to bear in mind 
that in those days the present roads were non-existent. 
When evicted, one of Mary Ann’s little brothers was 
suffering from measles, and her father had to carry him 
on his back all the way by the rough coast from Swordle 
to Achosnich, where a compassionate crofter had given 
his barn to shelter them till the new house was built at 
Portuairk. As the result of exposure, however, the little 
boy died. Whilst the father had to break off building from 
time to time in order to earn a little money to purchase 
necessary building materials, the mother was not without 
her tasks, She had first to walk to and from Swordle in 
one day—a ten hours’ journey—in order to fetch, as their 
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only means of sustenance, all the potatoes she could carry 
from their old croft. Such a load only lasted a day or 
two, and then, whatever the weather, the hard journey had 
to be repeated. Then, in returm for being allowed to 
gather the seaweed from the shore, the poor woman was 
obliged to carry sacks of sand half a mile inland from 
the bay—this to fertilise the landlord’s ground—and to 
cut peats in a marked portion of ground at Port na Cairidh 
for the use of his shepherd there. The name of the factor 
who was the agent of these tyrannies and inhumanities was 
Ramage. 

There is surely no tinier Post Office in Great Britain 
than that of ‘‘ Achosnich” at Portuairk: it is merely a 
counter often decked with a glass of flowers, neatly fitted 
in between the “but and ben,” and presided over by a 
charming postmistress. But, indeed, all the inhabitants 
of Portuairk, like those of the other townships around, 
are a kindly, welcoming people, and the poverty of the 
poorest is no hindrance to their hospitality—indeed, I have 
often felt that it was extended at the cost of real 
self-deprivation, and yet it may never be refused. 

The warm, open-hearted spirit of our friends on the 
north shore of Ardnamurchan invariably recalls to my 
mind the beautiful lines of an ancient Gaelic poem which 
might well be written over the cottages of these good, 
kind crofters: 

“O King of Stars! 
Whether my house be dark or bright, 


Never shall it be closed against anyone, 
Lest Christ close His House against me.” 


It is impossible to climb up the hillside to pursue our 
route, until we have wandered along by the estuary to the 
open sea, rambling over the rocks and reefs when we 
near it. Out at sea, the dominating island of magnetic 
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attractions is Rum of the imposing peaks and dim, 
mysterious curves; and, before it, its faithful attendant 
Muck, with its own beauty of outline, which serves well 
to emphasise the more distant island. Of foreground to 
the sea and islands, you can take your choice, for there 
is every variety, from great blocks of rock to rocky pools 
of water, in spring decked with sea pinks, in summer with 
sea starwort, and flanked by many a rocky sculpture. 
Turning round to look inland, the township appears in 
the distance, cosily tucked away in the shelter of rounded 
crags, and guarded in the front by a bed of boulders 
of all shapes and sizes, amongst which in the spring the 
sea pinks riot. 

The day on which my friend and I discovered ‘‘ Bay 
M'‘Neill” for ourselves (since it is not marked even 
on the Ordnance Survey Map), we took no beaten track 
over the hills, but, guided by that sense that much roaming 
over them develops, we encountered no difficulty in making 
our way up from the last (a modern) house in Portuairk 
to that bay. We elected to keep as close above the sea 
as we could, and, although that day was dull, so that there 
were no distant views, we were richly rewarded in the 
nearer scenery amongst which we soon found ourselves. 

We halted for lunch in a great hollow of the hillside, 
which owed its beauty initially to masses of scree, amongst 
which grew a wealth of ferns of many varieties and a few 
stunted trees. From this vantage point we looked down 
into the flowery, ferny depths of a most seductive glen, 
completely cupped out of the hillside, and tumbling down 
by flights of fallen rocks to the sea. This was the only 
point on our route where the wildness of the scenery was 
appreciably softened, All the rest of the way over the 
hills there was nothing to veil the evidences of the 
disintegrating effect of rain and frost. 
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A slight ascent aslant from our luncheon place brought 
us up alongside a narrow gorge, cutting up from the sea 
to Corrieben, and full of boulders. Indeed, all around 
our path naked rocks and stones, innocent alike of any 
growth of moss or lichen, were strewn, whilst down upon 
them their parent rocks frowned with faces scarred and 
seamed with age. Particularly wild, yet lovely in its very 
barrenness, was the head of the gorge. Here, with rocks 
grim and gaunt piled up high on the left, Corrieben, one 
of the characteristic crags of Ardnamurchan, lowering 
ahead, rough rocks and stunted heather in our path, we 
felt the glory of desolation and the utter loneliness of the 
everlasting hills. Then, emerging from this gorge on to 
a plateau of sheltered green sward, we had the choice 
of two ways, that on the left climbing up alluringly inland, 
that on the right sloping down to the sea. But whether 
you elect to go to the hills or to the sea, if you follow the 
track in either direction you have the most delectable little 
burn for company, its banks in spring and summer thick 
with flowers and ferns, amongst which we noted the 
osmunda regalis. 

Of some hill water such as this, the Gaelic poet Duncan 
Ban Macintyre wrote: 

“From the rim it trickles down, 


Of the mountain's granite crown, 
Clear and cool. 


Where dark water-cresses grow 

You will trace its quiet flow, 

With mossy border yellow, 

So mild and soft and mellow, 
In its flowing, 


Through rich green eolitude, 
With blossom and with bell, 
In rich redundant ewell,” 
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Strolling down seaward, we passed by, in the shelter of 
the hill on the right, the abandoned croft of Bay M‘Neill. 
In front of the little cottage and steading, both rapidly 
falling into ruin, is a fine stretch of green sward, now, 
however, thick with thistles, and a little lower down, 
against the boundary wall, masses of foxgloves in summer 
make a purple barrier rising high above the dyke. Before 
it gains the sea, the little burn burrows underground, 
declaring its presence here and there by a musical tinkle, 
and, following it, we found ourselves on the rough shore 
of Bay M‘Neill, where Eilean Carrach guards a sandy 
cove from the full onslaught of the Atlantic. Here, in the 
old days, the MacNeills of Barra landed their cattle from 
their island home opposite, but far across the stormy sea 
—the first and most hazardous stage of the amazing journey 
taken to the great Tryst of Falkirk in Stirling, one of 
the most famous of the old cattle fairs. Once landed, 
the cattle were driven up the narrow pass just described. 

Bishop Robert Forbes, to whose care and industry we 
owe the invaluable Jacobite records of the ‘‘ Lyon in 
Mourning,” has, in his First (1762) Journal of his 
Episcopal Visitations in the Highlands, giver us a very 
interesting account of how the cattle were conveyed to the 
fair. He met a Skyeman, “ a handsome and comely Youth, 
coming along with the cattle,” and speedily made friends 
with hin, Dr. Forbes writes: ‘‘ 1 questioned him about 
the way and manner of their journeying with the cattle 
from Skye. He told me they had four or five Horses 
with Provisions for themselves by the Way, particularly 
Blankets to wrap themselves in when sleeping in the open 
Air, as they rest on the bleak Mountains, the healthy 
Moors, or the Verdant Glens just as it happens towards 
the Evening; that they tend their Flocks by night and 
never move till about eight in the Morning, and then 
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march the Cattle at leisure, that they may feed a little 
as they go along. They rest awhile at mid-day to take 
some Dinner, and so let the Cattle feed or rest as they 
please. The proprietor does not travel with the Cattle, 
but has One for his Deputy to command ye whole, and 
he comes to the place appointed against ye Day fixed for 
the Fair. When the Flock is very large, as the present, 
they divide it, though belonging to one, into several 
Droves, that they may not hurt one another in narrow 
Passes, particularly on Bridges, many of which they go 
along. Each drove has a particular number of men with 
some Boys to look after the Cattle.” 

For the walk along the shore from Bay M'‘Neill to 
Port na Cairidh (which I have already described in 
Wanderings *), you want much leisure in order fully to 
appreciate its wealth of attractions, which a week of walks 
there will not exhaust. The rocks, the reefs, the sands, 
the shore, the pools, the heights, and the hollows—all have 
their treasures to disclose, and in the nesting season you 
must walk warily lest you tread upon eggs in a scrape 
that is all their nest, or upon baby birds indistinguishable 


from the surroundings in which they, motionless, cower 
down to avert discovery. On this lone shore there are 
ringed plovers, sandpipers, oyster-catchers, and gulls in 
abundance, also, in some years, a few terns, and 
occasionally, when shoals of fish are inshore, you may 
observe the magnificent gannet, with wide-spread wings, 
tacking and sailing with an easy grace over the water. 
Then, as you follow its flight, you may see the great white 
bird, with half-closed wings, shoot down obliquely, and 
then, completely closing them, plunge down into the sea 
with sounding splash, to swallow its prey under the water. 

At low tide the clear shallows of the countless rocky 
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pools are so choked with “ things creeping innumerable,” 
as to suggest that the sea has its own problem of over- 
crowding. It is interesting to pass from these habitations 
of the living organisms, through the various stages of the 
evolution of their shells, to sand. Now and again the 
colonies of pools yield to masses of multi-coloured shells, 
and here, when the tide comes in, 
“The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
And .. . decorates her silver brow with shells; 


Returns a space to see how well she looks, 
Then, proud, runs up to kiss her.” 


Elsewhere there are places where the shells have been 
crushed, but their limpet origin is still recognisable, and 
sO you pass on to areas shewing various degrees of 
disintegration, till a bed of sparking sand shews attrition 
completed. 

Limpets, by reason of their very commonness, and lack 
of beauty, are not objects calculated to arrest attention, 
yet they do afford a yery interesting study. The extra- 
ordinary tenacity of this mollusc was well illustrated by 
the tale which one of my friends on this shore told me of 
a limpet. He landed one day on a rocky islet off Sanna 
that was over-run with rats, and there found the body of 
of one of these rodents pinned by its lower jaw to the rock 
by a vengeful limpet, and in that position, from which it 
could not escape, it was either drowned by the rising tide 
or starved to death. 

Lobster-catching is practised by men from Mull off this 
coast, and the presence of these crustaceans may account 
for an otter making his summer residence amongst the 
rocks near the Lighthouse Pier, for otters have a great 
partiality for lobsters. Grey seals, too, are sometimes 
found in the sea here, looking like great drowned dogs. 
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At varying distances out to sea from this shore, there 
are as many as fifteen islands, of the Outer as well as of 
the Inner Hebrides, that can be seen on a clear day beyond 
the broad highway of the Atlantic. 

Once you have reached the Lighthouse Pier on the 
farther side of Port na Cairidh, that most exquisite of 
bays, the shortest way to the Lighthouse is a track 
that, climbing the hillside opposite the store, makes 
its way through a peat-moss till it joins the rough road. 
Though the track cuts off a good part of the road that 
makes a long detour, it is not in wet weather the quickest 
way to the Lighthouse, for the ground is so boggy that 
you have to go carefully in order to avoid unpleasant 
consequences. 

The peat-moss, about two miles distant from Portuairk 
over by the hills, or rather less than a mile by sea, is 
where the crofters of that township have to come for the 
peats. As there are strong currents and the coast is 
dangerous, the weather does not always permit of a boat 
being taken across to fetch the fuel, and only those who 
have tramped over the rough, broken, and boggy ground, 
and have climbed up, and slid down, the hills from this 
peat-moss to Portuairk, can properly realise the hard 
labour involved in getting fuel across. Because the 
majority of the men on this north shore are either in the 
Royal Navy or the mercantile service, most of the transport 
devolves upon the women. 

A typical concrete example of the disabilities under 
which these little communities suffer is afforded by the 
case of the transport of two tons of coal recently. They 
could be landed no nearer their destination than the 
Lighthouse Pier, whence the coals had to be carried in 
forty-one sacks about two miles by sea. When the coal 
had been dumped on the shore, it was a young woman who 
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had to carry to its destination every sack, each weighing 
I cwt., a quarter of a mile through the sands. 

The Lighthouse buildings, constructed in 1849 of 
granite, are magnificently situated on an eminence above 
the dangerous rocky shore, and, looking out from the 
courtyard on a clear day, you can see the Treshnish Isles, 
Mull, Coll, Rum, Muck, and Eigg. The Lighthouse 
keeper is always ready to take visitors up into the Light- 
house, and to show them how the paraffin is pumped up 
to make the gas that is used with a large incandescent 
mantle for the stationary light—18o ft. above sea level, 
and visible at a distance of 18 nautical miles. He also 
explains the working of the detonator that is exploded by 
the electric battery outside the dome every five minutes 
during a sea fog, the timing being done by the automatic 
ringing of a bell attached to the clock. Before the present 
movable arm was introduced to swing the detonator some 
distance off the dome, such was the force of the explosions 
that the windows of the Lighthouse buildings were broken. 
So bad was the fog during the first twenty-four days of 
June, 1923, that more detonators were used then than 
throughout the whole of 1922. 

When there seemed to be at long last some prospect of 
national authorities concerned taking action to construct 
a real road in place of the broken make-shift one that at 
present connects the Lighthouse with Achosnich, three 
miles distant, the supineness of the competent local 
authority is holding it up. Thus the very bad cart-track 
that still serves as a road will also serve to shew visitors 
under what difficult conditions of transport the inhabitants 
of the north shore of Ardnamurchan generally have 
suffered for so long. The rude road passes through the 
bleak and barren peat-mosses, and for its first stage makes 
a good start. But just before a little wooden bridge over 
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a lovely burn is crossed, its surface is either broken 
with yawning gaps or scattered with big loose stones. 
At a little way beyond the bridge, the road passes through 
burns, and, shortly after, may, according to the weather, 
cross another before it disappears completely—lost in a 
bog. After you have plunged through this and made 
scarch on the farther side, the ‘‘ road,” rougher than ever, 
appears, if one can discover it amongst the many markings, 
as rather less than a cart-track, and begins a longer game 
of hide-and-seek. Ultimately it reappears rather more 
definitely marked, and when, after having dipped down 
into a deep hollow, through which flows another burn, 
you climb up the greensward, to recover the road on 
the other side of the solitary farm of Grigadale. From 
thence its course is quite clear through the wild and lonely 
moorland, for it is marked out by dangerous ruts, with 
holes here and there on its grassy surface, which at last 
yields to uneven boulders, by which you gain the summit, 
to drop down again—after a survey of the glorious 
outlook—once more upon Achosnich. 

As you take this way, from the middle of July onward, 
if you are a mushroom lover, you should keep your eyes 
open for these succulent fungi, which grow here plenti- 
fully. It was originally quite a surprise to us, who had 
hitherto associated mushrooms with smooth meadow-lands, 
to encounter them in what seemed to us the most unlikely 
places—growing amongst outcrops of rocks, pushing up 
through the heather, and sometimes quite near the sea. 
Where we found them elsewhere in Ardnamurchan, it was 
almost always exclusively by the side of the road or track, 
and never out of sight of either. 
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PART IV 


NORTHWARD TO KILMORY—THEN EASTWARD HO! 


I DO not propose to retrace here the road that I have 
already described elsewhere,? but, Kilmory being reached, 
I suggest a halt at the modern Established place of 
worship, opposite the old burying-ground, assuming that 
hereabouts was the site of the Presbyterian predecessor of 
this building. For Dr. W. B. Blaikie, in a recent extra- 
ordinarily interesting article? on ‘‘ The First News that 
reached Edinburgh of the Landing of Prince Charles, 
1745," publishes, for the first time, a letter from the 
Presbyterian parish minister, arising out of a sermon he 
preached at Kilmory on Sunday, August 4, 1745. 

In order to appreciate properly the contents of this 
letter, it is necessary to remember the ecclesiastical 
character of the people of Ardnamurchan about this time. 
The famous Episcopalian incumbent, Maighster Alasdair,® 
had died somewhere between 1720 and 1725, and in his 
lifetime his parishioners had successfully resisted a 
Presbyterian minister, one Campbell, who, armed with a 
sword and pistol, sought to oust the priest and to gain 
admittance to Kilchoan Church in the name of Presbytery. 

In 1728 the (Presbyterian) Synod of Argyll had to 
record that ‘‘ the people of Ardnamurchan " are ‘ for the 
most part of different principles to the Church of 
Scotland’”—as by Act of Parliament created; and, 
ten years later, the Presbytery of Lorn notes that the 
inhabitants of the same region are ‘‘ mostly Papists,” and 


1Seo Wanderings, pp. 413 and 428 et seq. 
*S8cottish Historical Review, April, 1926, 
3Sce Wanderings, p, 411 ot seg., and Further Wanderings, pp. 864-5, 
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“the rest high-fliers disaffected to Church and State.” 
This last phrase means that the people, refusing novelties 
in both spheres, continued as Episcopalians and Jacobites. 
Later, MacBean’s Memorial concerning the Highlands 
says of Ardnamurchan: ‘* Many of the inhabitants are 
Camerons and M‘Lachlans, and violently Episcopal.” The 
anonymous Whig author of the Highlands of Scotland in 
1750 writes of the Ardnamurchan people that, together with 
the Stewarts of Appin, they “* are the most deeply poisoned 
with disaffection to a Happy Constitution in Church and 
State of any people I ever saw. They idolize the Non- 
juring Clergy, and can searcely keep their temper when 
speaking of Presbyterians.” Indeed, as far as the 
Highlands generally were concerned, nothing could be 
further from the truth than the statement contained in the 
Claim of Right of the Edinburgh Convention of 1689 
“that Prelacy . . . is and hath been, a great and in- 
supportable grievance . . . to this nation, and contrary 
to the inclination of the generality of the people, ever 
since the Reformation.” On the contrary, so hateful to 
the people was the Presbyterian Establishment, then set 
up by Act of Parliament, that the induction of Presbyterian 
ministers throughout the Highlands was seldom a religious 
service but generally a military one, the people having a 
minister thrust upon them by force of arms. 

It is quite evident from the whole tenor of Mr. Lauchlan 
Campbell's letter, dated Edinburgh, May, 1750, that, 
though he was the Established Presbyterian minister of 
Ardnamurchan from 1737 to 1755, the people were neither 
in accord with his ecclesiastical nor his political principles. 

If Mr. Lauchlan Campbell’s account of his attitude in 
the face of his parishioners’ opposition may be accepted, 
he had at least the courage of his unpopular convictions, 
and, to his honour, refused to abate one jot from his 
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political principles. His letter—relating how he ‘* came 
to be the first who discovered the Pretender’s landing and 
gave the first notice of it to the friends of the Government ” 
—does not suggest a well-educated man, and his meaning 
is sometimes quite obscure. 

The letter is to this effect. In ‘‘ July, 1745, all the 
people living on the north coast of Ardnamurchan saw a 
ship put in to Lochnanua in Arisaig, where no man alive 
saw ships drop anchor before that time."” When the 
people made enquiries concerning the ship, those having 
knowledge of its portents would only disclose the ‘* news 
that will make your heart rejoice” to those who would 
swear to keep it secret till they heard they were free to 
proclaim it. Apparently all swore readily enough, and 
were told that “there was their much-wish’d-for Prince 
(as they call’d him), and now was the time for them to 
assert their liberty, and to be rid of Usurpation and 
Presbytery.” The minister then goes on to state that 
“IT observed at that time, that all my Jacobites were in 
high spirits,” and that when “ the Lord’s Day following 
I was preaching at Kilmory,” and according to my course 
of lecturing I was explaining to them the second chapter 
of the first Epistle to Timothy, and my congregation could 
hardly hear with decency.” 

If one is right in assuming the “ lecture” was a Whig 
political discourse, denouncing ‘‘the Pretender” and 
applying I. Timothy ii. 1-3 to the Hanoverian usurper, it 
is not surprising that Mr. Lauchlan Campbell's hearers, 
amongst whom he ‘ observ’d a stir,” had to be admonished 
to ‘compose themselves,” and warned against ‘‘rebellion.” 
Then the minister relates that after this congregation was 
dismissed, a gentleman came up to him and said: “ Sir, 
you know I have a regard for you and your family, where- 
fore do not preach in yon stile again, else beware of the 
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consequence.” To this Campbell sturdily replied, “ Be 
the consequence what it may, I will not keep back any 
part of God’s word from my people.” When he had 
returned to his house he found there “ one Anna Cameron 
who was then a great Whig.” (Apparently she afterwards 
reformed her ways!) He took a walk with her, and since 
she had been the day before visiting her brothers and 
sisters ‘‘in Kinbraes,” the minister asked her what was 
her news, and she said she had none. “ But you have,” 
replied Campbell. “I preached such a sermon to-day in 
Kilmory and the people were like to go mad, I can take 
my oath upon it that the Pretender is in my parish.” After 
this declaration, Anna Cameron felt at liberty to give the 
minister the news she had received of the Prince's landing 
in Arisaig. Then Campbell, delighted by her information, 
would have written “‘ instantly to the Shirriff of the Shire, 
but alas, I had not as much money as would bear the 
charges of an Express or go myself. I was forced to 
make the discovery to one Donald Campbell of 
Achindown 4 who was then Baillie of Ardnamurchan and 
to an officer who was recruiting men for Londain.” That 
same night the minister communicated his news to the 
Duke of Argyll’s bailie, who undertook that the message 
should be conveyed to the Duke at Roseneath. 

Dr. Blaikie writes of this message: 

““Achindown must have received it from the minister 
on the evening of Sunday, August 4th, and must have 
travelled with it all night himself, or sent an express, who 
would cross Loch Sunart into Morvern and communicate 
his message to Duncan Campbell of Airds, the Duke's 
factor there, probably residing at Lochaline—a distance 


‘This man, variously styled “Auchindown” or “ Achanduin,” was 
governor of Mingary Castle. 
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of about twenty ® miles from the minister’s house at 
Kilchoan. It reached the factor on Monday morning.” 

Dr. Blaikie not only proceeds to detail the routes by 
which the Ardnamurchan message would probably be 
borne on its way to Inveraray, etc., but he quotes letters 
from other sources conveying the intelligence of the 
Prince’s landing. He truly concludes: ‘‘ The dates in 
these letters convey a vivid idea of the system of 
communication at this time in the wildest parts of 
Scotland.” 

But to revert to the Rev. Lauchlan Campbell’s letter, 
which ends, first obscurely, then significantly: ‘The Duke 
how soon he received the information returned to Edr, 
and thence to London. For the truth of the Discovery 
I can appeal to the above officer (Achindown) and the 
informer, afterwards the Shiriff came to know of it, but 
no mention was made of my name above. How innumer- 
able were the Difficulties I underwent afterwards. I 
was brought within the space of twenty-four hours of 
dismissing family keeping, and guns cock’d to my breast, 
for praying for his majesty, etc., etc.” 

This being the end of the letter, we can get up and pass 
on to Uamha Thuill, as a cave locally associated with 
St. Columba, and just about a mile distant from our halting 
place. 

Most unfortunately, on every occasion that my friend 
and I have taken the rough road that lies between Kilmory 
and Swordle farm, either rain or heat haze has obscured 
the view out to sea. Over and over again we have been 
exasperated by being asked what we thought of this 
particular view, and then forced to confess we have never 


5This route, which will be pursued in the next chapter, is more than 
double this distance. 
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seen it, and we have been still further tried by hearing how 
wonderful it is. 

The day in which our objective was the “ Cave of the 
overflow,” in order not to have the further vexatious 
experience of missing it, we first called on one of the 
kindly inhabitants of Kilmory to ask its direction. 
Nothing would satisfy the friendly woman of whom we 
made enquiry but to send two little girls to take us to the 
cave. 

There is the greatest possible charm in these Highland 
children, unspoilt by contamination with our “ advancing 
civilisation,” more especially as evidenced by boarded-out 
children from Glasgow.® It is heartrending to notice the 
disastrous change which has been effected by the intro- 
duction of the Glasgow slum child. The pollution of the 
childhood of the Highlands is too heavy a price to pay 
for the benefit of Glasgow slum children, who have all 
too surely exemplified the truth of the saying, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” To have the 
young innocence of the Highlands contaminated by the 
coarseness, vulgarity, and other worse defilements of the 
slums, is an outrage which should be no longer tolerated. 
In order that the poor little slum children, tainted from 
birth, may benefit by fresh air and open spaces, they should 
be treated as other sulferers from dangerously infectious 
diseases, and segregated in colonies, to save the uninfected 
from contagion, and the infectious poison of the slums 
from spreading. 

Our little conductors were charming children, although 
at first they were so shy that we could not get more than 
“Yes, Mam!" and ‘“ No, Mam!” out of them. But 
presently they began to have more confidence, and it was 


* Happily there seem to be none in Western Ardnamurchan. 
20 
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a delight to listen to their beautiful English, so correctly 
spoken in their pretty, soft voices. Of course their polite- 
ness was equally attractive, and we felt that in their perfect 
manners they were entirely kin to the little girl of whom we 
had recently been told the following story. 

This child, a crofter’s daughter, had been playing 
schoolmistress during the play-hour at school, and, whilst 
holding a spelling class had asked the laird’s little son, 
aged four, to spell ‘‘ No.” ‘O-N,” said the boy. “ I'm 
not very sure, Master Archie, if that's just as right as it 
should be,” she was heard to answer regretfully. ‘The 
little boy, thus encouraged to try again, was right in his 
second attempt. 

Our little girls led us over the loose surface of the 
stony road that here runs high up between moorland and 
rocks on one side, and on the other grassland that, after 
an abrupt descent, slopes more soberly to the sea. Down 
over the grass they took us till at last, on the edge of the 
sea, we came out on the rocks. Here, when they had 
shewn us where we should find the cave, our charming 
guides left us. We found ourselves facing a great shelf 
of rock all aslant, with the cave hollowed out of strata of 
rock, sandwiched between two others of darker stone. The 
cave has two entrances facing the sea: the first having a 
natural vestibule, like a portico. Within the first entrance 
is an oblong shallow pool, a natural basin said to be filled 
by water dripping from the roof. Adamnan, of course, 
tells us that St. Columba was in Ardnamurchan, and local 
tradition says that St. Columba, finding the cave occupied 
by a band of robbers, converted them, and baptised them 
in this basin. This, we found, would have been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, so low was the roof. In later 
times, health-giving properties were attributed to the water 
in the basin thus consecrated, and sick people, morc 
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especially those mentally afflicted, until quite modern times 
resorted here, leaving offerings in the customary fashion 7 
beside the basin. 

Inside the cave are two chambers, the first one low and 
sloping, the inner one deeper and dark. At high tide the 
sea breaks right over the shelf of rock on which is the 
cave—set back only a few feet from the edge of the sea; 
and it is a fine sight to watch 

“The breaker, clutching land, then hurled 
Back on its own tormented world; 
The mountainous upthunderings, 
The glorious energy of things!" 


Returning to the road and pursuing it through the 
Swordles, as we trod its uneven surface, which grows more 
broken and bumpy as it continues, we were impressed by 
the aptness of the place-names. Swordle or Suardaill 
means ‘‘ grassy field,” and we passed from Swordle-chaol 
(narrow or small) to Swordle-chorrach (steep or preci- 
pitous), through which the road makes a very steep 
descent to Swordle-mhor (great). 

It was from the Swordles that in 1853 sixteen tenants 
were evicted to make way for sheep, and under circum- 
stances which reflected more than usual shame upon the 
alien proprietor.S He, five years before the evictions, had 
compelled the tenants to erect at their own cost new houses 
for themselves, and according to his own specifications. 
By the end of 1851, all the tenants, at a cost of from £45 
to £50 each, had complied with these requirements, only 
to be ejected two years later without any compensation 
whatsoever for their outlay or labour. They were not even 
allowed to remove a fixed cupboard, and this although 


*See Wanderings, pp, 407, 417, 418, and back, pp. 180-1. 
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they were amongst the best tenants on the estate, and did 
not owe any arrears of rent. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to recall the Brahan Seer’s prophecy that “the 
ancient lairds of the soil shall give place to strange 
merchant proprietors, and the whole Highlands will 
become a mighty forest for sheep.” Time, however, had 
some slight revenge upon the evictors, for, somewhere 
about 1898, the Swordles, as well as Ben Hiant and 
Mingary (cleared of men and women to make place for 
sheep, also under circumstances of callous brutality, in 
1828), were swept clean of sheep, and turned into a deer 
forest. ‘‘ The woolly ruminants met with a retribution 
direful and complete, and the native people viewed the 
change with mild amusement. Sheep had been the means 
of ruining their forefathers, whereas deer had never done 
them or their kinsfolk the smallest injury.” 9 

I was alone on the day that I went to see at Swordle, 
Cladh Aindreis, the ‘‘ grave of Andrew,” which I knew to 
be near the estuary of the Ockle Burn, on the farm of 
Swordle. Here I enquired exactly where I should find 
this “grave,” and asked for permission to go over the 
farm lands to it, which permission I received only on 
condition that I should come back to the farm for tea. 
Making my way down towards the shore, not far from the 
sea, I found Cladh Aindreis, which turned out to be a 
large sepulchral chamber filled up with the rolls of wire, 
etc., usually found in such when they are on a farm. This 
chamber had been in one of the largest cairns I ever came 
across, but so widely scattered were the comparatively few 


9 Alex, Mackenzie's Highland Clearances, p. 234, This, however, was 
not truoc of all parts of the Highlands, nor even of all parta of Ardna- 
murchan. A friend told me an incident of a woman killed by a slag ati 
Aodann, and how the crofters themselves used to have to sit up at night 


to keep the deer from devouring the crops. 
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stones remaining of the site, and so much dead bracken 
was then covering the ground, that I could form no idea 
of the exact dimension. Nor could I find out any informa- 
tion from the family when I returned to the farm, and 
was made welcome, with true Highland hospitality, to a 
place at the tea table, which, despite its impressive size, 
had not a vacant space upon its surface. 


PART V 


LOCH SUNART 


ALTHOUGH the district of Sunart does not begin till some 
three miles beyond Salen, it may be well to refer to its 
history. These lands, granted by John of the Isles to his 
son Reginald, were conferred on him by Robert IT, in 1372 
or 1373, and the grant was not disputed till 1495, when 
John Maclain of Ardnamurchan claimed the country. His 
claim, however, was resisted by the Captain of Clanranald 
as the tenant of John Catanach of Isla, but a few years 
later, James VI. granted Maclain some lands in Sunart 
as a reward for his support against his own confederation 
of Clan Donald. 

In 1517, the inevitable Campbell appears on the scene, 
for then the Regent Albany appointed Colin, Earl of 
Argyll, the notorious land-grabber, to be lieutenant of 
Sunart, and in 1543 Mary Queen of Scots gave Archibald, 
his successor, a further hold there. He further acquired 
the superiority of Sunart as well as of Ardnamurchan 
proper by the resignation of Mariot, heiress of John 
Maclain of Ardnamurchan, although the heirs male con- 
tinued to possess the estates, and that for a considerable 
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period without any acknowledgment of Argyll as their 
superior. In 1602, however, the heir at that time 
engaged to become Argyll’s vassal, Argyll undertaking in 
return to protect and defend Maclain and his clan, but 
completely failing to do so. In 1625 Donald Campbell, 
originally tenant of Ardnamurchan, became heritable 
proprietor under Argyll’s heir, Lord Lorn, both of that 
district and of Sunart, and for many generations now the 
whole country, experiencing the usual unhappy fate of the 
Highlands, has been in the hands of alien proprictors. 

But it is only just to say that, from every account I have 
ever received from all classes of the community, the late 
Mr. C. T. Rudd was one apart—an ideal landlord—and 
did all in his power to adyance the interests of the people, 
for whom he truly cared. Long years of tyranny at the 
hands of previous proprietors, however, made the people 
suspicious of his proposals, but many have since told me 
how greatly they regretted that they did not avail 
themselves of the help he was always ready to offer them 
regarding housing. 

Unfortunately for the interests of the Highlands, there 
are all too few proprietors like Mr. Rudd. These new 
proprietors, for the most part very wealthy men, entirely 
lacking in noblesse oblige, do not realise that with 
privilege, responsibility should walk hand in hand. With 
little or no interest in their estates, except for what passes 
as “sport,” 1 non-resident, and entirely selfish, they know 
nothing of the people, much less of their lives, and often 
of no more of their estates than the country immediately 
around their more or less pretentious ‘‘ mansion houses.” 


1A friend told me of one of these “sportamen,” a fishing maniac, who 
asked him to forbid the crofters of the hamlet opposite his farm to ferry 
across the river, as the ferry disturbed the fish. The farmer rightly refused 


to discontinue the ferry, 
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The only concern of these plutocrats is to add to their 
own exclusive conveniences: they pay little, if any, regard 
at all to the crying needs of the general community, which 
urgent needs the exercise of a little influence would often 
ameliorate, if not entirely remedy. But no. Everything 
is delegated to the factor, who, when not a lawyer, is too 
often a very small man of mean and extremely limited 
intelligence.2 This type, by playing to perfection the part 
of petty tyrant, makes a most effective resident recruiting 
agent (unpaid) for the Socialist Party. Where, for 
example, negotiations present no difficulties whatever, a 
series may be successfully invented by the factor in the 
purely arbitrary exercise of his authority, which he loves 
thus to demonstrate. After any experience of negotiations 
thus prolonged by the constant interposition of absurd 
obstacles, you get some personal idea of the intense 
stupidity, with its corollary of that impenetrable, un- 
reasoning obstinacy which one customarily associates 
exclusively with Strike leaders. 

Loch Sunart is as lovely a sea loch as any in the Western 
Highlands: narrow, island-studded, and sinuous through- 
out its long length, and, along the Ardnamurchan shore, 
for the most part, luxuriously wooded. Nor are the 
glories of the road there, before the loch itself is reached, 
on any lower level. I have already written of a portion 
of it as it appears in early summer, but that season has 
no monopoly of beauty. 

I shall never forget one November morning when we 
left Kilchoan on a journey, the major portion of which 
took us along the shores of Loch Sunart. We started at 
7.30, and drove along through the darkness, the keen air 
blowing in our faces. As we climbed the familiar road 


* This doos not refer to some factors of the islands in whose acquaintance 
I rejoice, 
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through the moorland, night at last began to lift her dark 
mantle from off the moors and hills, and to make way 
for the approach of dawn. And what a dawning! The 
crashing splendour of the sun’s outburst, as it rises on 
a perfect day of summer, takes one by storm, like the 
coming of a conqueror: the softer glories of sunrise in 
spring or autumn have a subtler, but none the less 
unfailing, charm: but dawn in winter is the majestic 
unfolding of a drama, a gradual revelation of ethereal 
loveliness far different from any other dawn. The density 
of the dusky pall that overhangs the earth grows gradually 
less obscure: it is as though a succession of carefully 
graded curtains, lowered over the landscape, followed one 
upon the other. First, there was black velvet, then sable 
satin, next silk, followed by a grey gauze, until through 
the filmy veil the ghostly forms of the mountains 
glimmered dimly in the far distance. On this road it is 
for the lordly summit of Ben Hiant that those who know 
him well keep watch. At last he steals out of the 
enshrouding darkness, appearing faintly, like a wraith, his 
form almost intangible. Then slowly the obscuring mists 
that hang around his head drop to his feet, about which 
they loiter till at last they sink to earth, there to be 
swallowed up in deep pools of darkness. 

It is when, having gained the summit of the hill, at a 
distance some four miles from Kilchoan, the turn to the 
right is taken, that we enter on a stretch of road of which 
I have not previously written. The preliminary expanse 
of moorland is always associated in my mind with the 
golden plover, and to me these birds are the only attraction 
of this particular part of the road, which is uninterestingly 
bleak. One early June day I was enticed off the road by 
the clear liquid note, very close at hand, of the golden 
plover. This pretty little bird is said to be silent except 
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on the wing, but I caught sight of a pair running about 
through the coarse grass and stunted heather, and, as they 
ran, they whistled with voices more golden than their 
plumage. Quite unable to resist the temptation, like a 
confirmed gambler who learns nothing from past failures, 
I kept my poor friend waiting for me nearly an hour whilst 
I vainly searched for the nest, which I was sure—as I have 
been wrongly sure scores of times before—was close at 
my feet. Of course I never found it, but my friend nobly 
refrained from making the obvious remarks. 

The haunt of the golden plover left behind, after a mile 
or so of drear, drab moorland, “ where hushed are the 
wild and winged lives,” the landscape revives again. It 
begins to give promise of a return to interest when you 
catch the first glimpse—deep down in the distant gorge 
on your left—of the stream that issues from Loch Mudle. 
Then trees appear, almost lining the near bank, and 
straggle in isolated clumps up to the side of the road, 
until at length you pass through a little grove, where the 
wood again runs down right to the edge of the water. 
It is here, at the south end, that Loch Mudle, beloved by 
fishers, but having apparently no other associations, is seen 
to the best advantage. There, if you halt, and look back, 
you see an irregularly-shaped sheet of water, and over 
the low hills, at its head, a strip of sea, while beyond that 
lies the familiar and welcome outline of the Isle of Figg. 

All round about here and onwards there are deer in 
plenty, and in winter, more especially, you may see herds 
of them, often including some splendid stags, right down 
by the roadside. They at this season, like most animals, 
will stand stock still and gaze steadily at you till you are 
close upon them, when, with a few graceful easy bounds, 
they are far away on the hillside, there to be almost 
invisible. When you hear or read of the “ belling,” or 
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even of the ‘‘ roaring ” of the stags, you probably conceive 
it to be a majestic trumpeting, or some call equally 
impressive and musical. In reality, the ‘‘ roaring ” is no 
more impressive nor musical than the noise made by a 
cow, which noise, indeed, the “‘ belling ” much resembles, 
so that you may rightly consider either term a misnomer. 
The noise is certainly not in the least in keeping with this 
beautiful beast that makes it. 

After leaving Loch Mudle, and running up and down 
hill for a distance of nearly three miles in a curving course, 
through Cuil Eoghainn,’ with the flank of Ben Hiant on 
one side, and a green plain stretching to distant hills on 
the other, the rest of the road is a succession of pictures. 
The first, of Camus nan Geall, I have previously 
described ;4 the second is but a little further along, where, 
on the height at Ardslignish, the expanse of Loch Sunart 
bursts upon the sight. Whilst up to this point the road 
in all weathers displays some attraction for which the 
weather is responsible, for this view you do want a clear 
day and sunshine. Frowns, or even sulks, seem to suit 
certain types of Highland scenery, but not Loch Sunart, 
least of all from this standpoint. Lit up, in the sunlight, 
its cold, craggy shores, islands, and distant hills shimmer 
like opal, and exercise a peculiar fascination, so that it is 
difficult to turn away from the entrancing scene. 

When you have succeeded, and resume your journey, the 
road runs steeply down by 


“A deep wood, where the air 
Hangs in a stilly trance, 

While on rich fern banks fair 
The sunlights flash and dance.” 


At the bottom of the hill the highway still keeps some 
distance from the shore. At intervals picturesque little 


$Seo Wanderings, p. 414, 4See Wanderings, p, 129. 
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Native cottages appear all isolated, here on one side of 
the road amongst trees, or under the lee of a low hill, 
there on the other side, above the seashore. Besides these 
that are inhabited, there are others scattered about— 
deserted homesteads in various stages of ruin, some with 
rotting overgrown thatch, others with roofless walls. 

If the day be fine, it is worth while leaving the road at 
the foot of the hill from Ardslignish to walk down towards 
the shore, where is the first of these ruins. From a slight 
eminence to the right of the shell of the cottage, and 
with it in the foreground to emphasise the distance, the 
outlook over the lone stretch of Loch Sunart is superb. 
The main attraction is the distant hills of Ardnamurchan 
and Morvern, which, together with the outline of the 
nearer islands, rise gently one behind the other in differing 
contours of surprising variety. The sombre hue of the 
all-prevailing rocks only serves to heighten the charm of 
the fresh colouring with which the sun paints the scene— 
unsullied green in the foreground of the land, sparkling 
emerald for the sea, delicate shades of purple for the 
distant hills, and, above all, the blue of the sky, boisterously 
broken by snow-white billows. A short distance to the 
left of the ruin, and right above the shore, is another 
wonderful viewpoint from a group of striking lichen- 
covered rocks— 

“A craggy heigh 
Where thrift and samphire taste 
The sea and wind and light.” 

Resuming the road again, it takes you winding in and 
out, up and down, now past some lonely sequestered bay, 
now where wild woods clothe the hills, and across clear 
burns scurrying to the sea. Then there is that point where, 
looking backward over the loch, Ben Hiant is seen to 
rear his head where, in a miniature bay, the scolding sea 
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scourges the rocks. And so we come through a beautifully 
wooded stretch to Glenborrodale, where a modern castle 
in alien red stone screams at you every time you look at it. 
The colour is all the more deplorable because the style 
of the building (and of some others about it) is Scottish 
and good, and were the stone only grey, they would be 
models in all respects for other plutocratic proprietors ta 
imitate. 

Apart from the disastrous colouring of the castle and 
its attendant buildings, Glenborrodale is one of the 
loveliest of spots conceivable. The natural severity of the 
landscape is tempered by expanses of beautifully wooded 
hills on the Ardnamurchan side. The Morvern hills, as 
seen from here, are very plain and unimpressive—a 
characterless range running in a line which a child might 
draw for straight. But trees again flourish on some of 
the larger islands, accentuating the bareness of their 
brethren—rough, rocky islets, starkly naked. At all states 
of the tide, Loch Sunart at Glenborrodale casts its spell 
upon you. At high tide you can stroll amongst beds of 
flags along the shore, sprinkled with trees, and hear the 
contented lap or the sullen grumble of the sea against 
the scored rocks of the coast. Then, whether the tide 
steals in or out, you may see on a bright day, edging a 
clear channel of silver, trailing masses of seaweed lazily, 
floating on the surface of the water, and forced to shew 
itself in increasing quantities. Or at low tide, sprawling 
beds of bright brown seaweed line a clear path of shingle 
that stretches down to the edge of the water, on the smooth 
surface of which, if the day be calm, you will find further 
beauty on which to reflect. 

I have never come across so many sandpiper nests 
within so small an area as on this lochside. All were 
near the highway—neatly made nests, cosily tucked away 
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down in a bank of thick grass, and sheltered by some 
solitary bracken, or equally cleverly fitted into a clump 
of heather or bog myrtle. But it was curious that, whilst 
the birds were sitting on the eggs—four in each nest that 
I saw, and tightly packed together, narrow ends down- 
wards—only some eight miles distant sandpiper babies 
were already hatched and running about on the shore. 
The eggs take three weeks to incubate, and when they 
are hatched, their parents proclaim the presence of their 
little ones with more fuss perhaps than any other bird, 
save only the plover. 

Sandpipers are the only baby birds I have photographed 
which, when I have moved them into a more suitable 
position, would stay there immovable. This might be in 
response to the shrill incessant pipings of their parents, 
which might be interpreted as saying: “ Don't stir on your 
life!” In some cases with little common gulls and oyster- 
catchers, snipe, and peeweets, they would not do this, but 
would run away to try to hide themselves. Baby wild- 
duck, in my small experience, are the most panicky of 
young birds, and there is never any chance of inducing 
one to become a sitter. One litde oyster-catcher, as soon 
as I levelled my camera at it, evidently feeling there was 
no escape from the invading ogre on the little island where 
it lived, actually took to the sea again and again, 
ultimately swimming about two hundred yards to the 
mainland! This feat so impressed two small Highland 
laddies I had with me that, as both gazed with interest on 
the tiny swimmer, one exclaimed and the other echoed, 
"See the bonnie wee beast, and it never a webbed foot 
whatever!" 

On this loch a solitary pair of terns have come to nest 
only just of recent years, and I think that their nesting- 
place constitutes a unique one for their family. It was in 
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the bows of a boat anchored out in the loch that they 
laid their eggs, and, though the boat was used on one or 
two occasions, as the men took every care that the eggs 
should not be in any way disturbed, the birds did not 
desert the nest, and the eggs were hatched in due course. 

A considerable island near by the anchorage of this boat 
is, in the nesting season, such a favourite resort of the birds 
that you have to tread with the utmost caution for fear of 
putting your foot upon a nest. Of course, those of gulls 
and oyster-catchers are there literally by the dozen, and 
beside them are many eider-ducks, several goosanders, 
perhaps a merganser’s. All these nests were in the very 
thick cover the island afforded in its strong and tall growth 
of heather, in the midst of which the eggs were laid— 
probably to guard them as much as possible against the 
depredations of robber gulls. 

It is always interesting to pass from one nest with eggs 
to another containing young of the same bird, or vice 
versa; and this I did with regard to eiders’ nests on this 
island. First, crouched in a downy bed of softest feathers, 
I found three eider ducklings—their down of smoke colour, 
and, as I saw when they ran away, their feet like their bills, 
of blue grey—altogether not very attractive youngsters. 
Not far off was a nest with three big eggs of the beautiful 
palest green and slender shape distinctive of the eider's 
laying. Then, as I pursued my hunt for nests, almost from 
the level of my feet a large slim duck shot off in hurried 
flight, and, parting the heather, I saw in a down-lined 
nest, burrowed in the peat and surrounded by a bed of 
moss, two large eggs of the colour and size of the common 
domestic fowl. This was the nest of a goosander—one of 
the sawbill or fish-eating ducks that is more commonly 
found in fresh water. Very like the merganser, it is larger, 
and the drake, in place of the red breast, has underparts 
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of salmon pink, though the ducks are very similar in 
appearance and difficult to distinguish. The moss on one 
side of this nest shewing traces of having been disturbed, 
I turned it over and found three more eggs hidden, one 
with a hole in it, Probably this was the first-laid that 
had been sucked by some gull, and the other two may 
have been addled, and consequently all had been removed 
and buried by the sitting bird. 

At no great distance, | found another goosander’s nest 
with ten eggs, and near by wo similar, but slimmer, eggs 
in a nest made of heather stalks. This was probably the 
nest of a merganser, but, as the clutch—which ranges from 
eight to twelve—was incomplete, the duck had not begun 
to divest her breast of the down, which is her practice 
when all her eggs are laid. 

Birds and their nests, however, are not the only 
attraction of the islands of Loch Sunart. In 1920, that 
eminent, enterprising, and most energetic archwologist, 
Mr. Ludovic M‘*L. Mann, the great authority on cupped 
stones, of which he has made an exhaustive study, made a 
remarkable discovery of them on the island of Risga, just 
out from Glenborrodale. 

We took a boat one day, and, rowing round the north 
shore of Risga, landed near the east end, where we had 
no difficulty in finding the stones we had come to see, 
These were what might be called outcroppings of rock, 
and the most notable that we remarked were three slabs 
of this living rock lying not very much above the level of 
the ground, and several are situated well under high-water 
mark. One stone had, hollowed in its surface, two deep 
oval cup-holes, about 4 in. long and 3 in, across. The 
second stone shewed eleven similar holes, irregularly 
seattered about the surface of the rock, and varying 
considerably in size. The third slab of stone, which 
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slanted to the sea, had hollowed in it no less than 
twenty-six cups, including some very much weathered. 
All the hollows were filled with water, and presented a 
very strange appearance, quite unlike the more usual cup- 
and-ring marked stones,® or stones with very small cups, 
more like pittings, which are more familiar to most people. 

There are more of these large cups on the neighbouring 
islets of Oronsay and Carna. Yet Mr. Mann told me that 
these cupped stones, over a hundred of which he discovered 
on Risga, and solitary specimens of the same class which 
I subsequently noticed on rocks on the shore of Loch 
Teacuis in Morvern, are precisely the same in their origin 
as the other petroglyphs. The publication of Mr. Mann's 
exhaustive monograph on the subject is eagerly awaited. 
Therein “he intends to demonstrate, by the application 
of certain mathematical and astronomical principles that 
these stones were intended to serve, amongst other things, 
as luni-solar calendars, and were associated with the 
astrological conceptions of Neolithic and Bronze Age 
man,” § 

There are tales in the folk lore of the country of a 
glaistig of Morvern, who used to appear at twilight in 
Glenborrodale. Some of these tales are quite pointless 
and entirely devoid of any story whatever, but perhaps 
the manner of the glaistig’s dismissal from Glenborrodale 
is worth repeating. 

This glaistig was greatly addicted to mischief. She 
specially, delighted to tease the blacksmith, and things 
came to a climax when she took to hammering on his anvil 
at night, to the disturbance of the whole township. In 
order to make an end of the nuisance, the blacksmith kept 
a secret watch, and at last took her unawares with her little 
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imp. Catching the imp, the blacksmith thrust its right 
hand into the fire, and threatened to do worse unless the 
glaistig ceased her pranks. This she promised to do, and, 
with the imp crying at her side, she left Glenborrodale for 
good. 

Though, as will have been gathered from what has been 
already said, the road along the shore of Loch Sunart to 
Glenborrodale is most arresting in its beauty, from 
Glenborrodale to Salen is possibly even finer. In the 
*dauntless youth of the year,” when 

“Earth unto ber leaflet tips 
Tingles with the spring.” 


there is the additional charm of birds in full song, and on 
the road from Glenborrodale, amongst fir trees, may be 
heard the call of soft clear voices, and then the musical 
twitter of tiny birds. Looking up, you may make out the 
flitting forms of bullfinches playing hide-and-seek amongst 
the thick branches, and may get a glimpse here and there 
of a beautiful little gold-crest wren. 

After a climb up inland from Glenborrodale through 
fine woods, the road cuts through a rugged piece of wild 
moorland before it comes again in sight of Loch Sunart. 
Then, just beyond Laga—reminiscent of the eviction in 
1853 of eight tenants in favour of a sheep farm, which 
was subsequently converted into deer forest—Ben Resipol 
begins to dominate the landscape. He is an absolute 
monarch, and his majesty commands at once your admira- 
tion, though not your awe. In a deluge he wraps himself 
in misty mantles, and holds ghostly court—or else retires 
into private life entirely. But though, after once having 
seen Ben Resipol on some state occasion, you miss him 
when he does not hold court, whether the day be wet or 
fine, this length of road by Loch Sunart is never dis- 
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appointing. How can it be, so long as the woods, 
unmolested by the devastating axe, remain: so long as 
streams, singing their hill-song, come tumbling down to 
the sea: so long as there are banks hanging with ferns, 
moss-covered rocks, and beautiful bays, rock-outlined, in 
the loch itself? 
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CHAPTER VI 
MEMORIES OF MORVERN 


PART I 


INTRODUCTORY HISTORY AND THE CASTLE OF 
ARDTORNISH 


O readers of Ossian, the name of Morvern is 
familiar as that of the indefinite region of the 
Highlands that was the territory of Fingal. 
But the majority of people are much more 
likely to connect it with that most beautiful of the Songs 
of the North, ** Maiden of Morven,” of which the tender 
words in the Ossianic strain, are so perfectly blended with 
passionate music. It is probable that those who visit this 
corner of Argyllshire will find the country, both in its 
scenery as well as in its history and romance, just as 


attractive as its mythical maid. 

Morvern was in former days known as Kenalbin, and 
includes the greater part of the ancient Lordship of 
Morvern, at one time included in the even more extensive 
Lordship of Garmoran., Whilst tradition says that in the 
twelfth century Morvern was part of the possessions of 
Somerled of the Isles, it is recorded that in 1309 Robert 
the Bruce granted the lands of Kenalbin to Somerled’s 
successor, Angus of the Isles, and it was not until 1475 
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that Morvern was included amongst all the lands forfeited 
by John of the Isles to the Crown. In the next year, 
however, Morvern appears amongst the lands restored to 
John of the Isles by James III. Although this grant was 
confirmed in 1478, yet in 1517, Albany, as Regent of 
Scotland, granted to Lachlan MacLean of Duart the 
“King’s lands of Morvern” for eleven years, and 
thereafter at the Regent’s pleasure. 

Until the forfeiture of the Lordship of the Isles in 
1493, the four branches of the great Clann Ghilleathain 
(children of the servant of John) were independent of each 
other, but were all alike vassals of the Lord of the Isles. 
As such, the MacLeans of Duart [Mull] had held lands 
in Morvern as far back as 1390, and the grant of these 
lands had been confirmed both by James I. and James IV. 
Although in 1494 James IV. had granted some lands in 
Morvern to MacLaine of Lochbuie [Mull], it was from 
the main branch, the MacLeans of Duart, that nearly all 
the cadet families found in Morvern were descended, and 
their badge is the cranberry. The clan traditions were 
strongly Royalist and Jacobite, and the Gaelic proverbs, 
whilst describing Macdonalds as the warriors, call the 
MacLeans gentlemanly fellows. It was the proud boast 
of the humblest member of the clan: ‘ I’m poor, but well 
born: thank God, I’m a MacLean!” Hence, doubtless, 
the origin of another proverb: ‘‘ Never a MacLean 
without a boast,” and also the proverbial ‘‘ MacLean airs.” 
The clan had two battle cries, which they used alternately, 
“ Beatha no Bas!” (Life or death!) and ‘ Fear eil’ 
airson Eachainn!” (Another for Hector! ), having refer- 
ence to an incident in the battle of Inverkeithing, 1652, 
when Hector the chief being slain, the clan were rallied 
by the exhortation to strike yet another blow to avenge his 
death. 
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In the reign of James VI., the MacLeans of Duart were 
the most powerful family in the Hebrides, but, owing to 
their devotion to the Royalist cause, before the end of 
the seventeenth century, they lost nearly all their great 
possessions, and were almost deprived of influence. In 
the same year (1517) that the Regent, Albany, granted 
lands in Morvern to Lachlan MacLean, chief of Duart, 
he appointed Colin the crafty, first Earl of Argyll, 
lieutenant of these lands, amongst others, for three years 
or longer, according to his pleasure. But once a Campbell 
got his foot in, he always managed, by the exercise of some 
cunning or subterfuge, to keep it there permanently. 
Campbells in 1529 laid waste a great part of the lands of 
Morvern as an act of retaliation for the spoiling of 
Campbell lands by Macdonalds and MacLeans in alliance. 
In 1533, Archibald, Earl of Argyll, and ninety-two others 
had a remission from James V. “for treasonable fire- 
raising and display of banner in Morvern,” and the feet 
of Campbells were more firmly set in the country when, 
in 1557, Duart sold to this Earl's daughter, Jonette, some 
lands in Morvern. Long before this, in 1494, John 
Maclain of Ardnamurchan had received from James IV. 
certain lands in Morvern, and his heiress, Marion Maclain, 
resigned these lands in 1540 in favour of the same 
Archibald of Argyll, so this also had gone to swell their 
holding. 

Morvern is usually gained by sea from Oban to 
Lochaline, but never, even under ideal conditions, has that 
short sail been able to compare with the run by motor 
car from Salen to Lochaline that for my friend and me 
was our crowning experience during one year of winter 
delights in the Western Highlands, 

A cold winter anywhere, to my mind, is anathema, but 
the winter cold of this country is tempered with mildness. 
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There are intervals of savagery, of course, when storms 
rage fiercely with all the intensity that winter adds, and 
the ruthless rain sweeps over moorland and mist-veiled 
mountain: or when a storm of hailstones in cutting accents 
forbids the traveller’s advance, whilst the lightning, dully 
heralded by mild thunder, sears the sullen sky. But there 
are many days of dreamland, rivalling in beauty any that 
summer can shew; the air crisp and clear, the sun shining 
steadily through the brief day, and not a breeze to stir 
the surface of the sparkling sea. 

Nor is it any sombre Franciscan habit that the 
Highland landscape puts on in winter, but a rich glowing 
mantle, into which every shade of brown and dull gold 
is interwoven, from the russet of the dead heather and 
the bronze of lifeless bracken to the deep yellow of coarse 
grass. Those who only know this country in the softer 
seasons of the year can claim no more than the very 
slightest acquaintance with the Highlands. Only ignorant 
townsfolk suppose characteristics of any given country- 
side to be restricted to one season of the year. Yet there 
are tourists of the conventional type who, with their ex- 
perience of the Highlands limited to a week or so in 
August, will, with an air of arrogant finality, sweep aside 
any picture of Highland scenery that is not asmother with 
heather as “not characteristic.” Hereby they only 
advertise their own stupid ignorance. 

It was not under ideal weather conditions that we drove 
from Salen to Lochaline. Though the day dawned full of 
promise, its bright opening soon yiclded to sullenness, 
which ultimately issued in a heavy downpour, but, 
fortunately, not until we were nearly at our destination. 

Salen is a most seductive little place, scarcely attaining 
the dimensions of even a hamlet, snuggled down in the 
beautifully wooded nook at the head of the loop formed 
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there by Loch Sunart. The charm of Salen continues for 
several miles along the road that runs to Strontian till 
the trees, that atone for their nakedness in winter by the 
elegance of their outlines, are left behind. Thereafter the 
beauty of the road declines, and, though it revives 
somewhat at Strontian itself, it soon falls away again, and 
continues dull—by comparison with what has preceded it— 
till the end of Loch Sunart is rounded and the further 
side is gained. Thence there is across the water the 
inspiring prospect of majestic Ben Resipol towering 
above a glorious array of woodland, and, as you tum 
inland, the retrospect is superb. Ben Resipol still 
dominates the scene directly over Loch Sunart, but, to 
the right, the peaks of Ardgour, however dimly seen, 
impress their personality upon you, for they, too, have a 
distinctive attractiveness. 

For the rest, our drive on that sombre winter's day was 
a descent into a lonely, wide-flung hollow of ochre grass, 
low hills rising distantly on both sides of the rough road 
that twists and turns continuously throughout its career. 
Though we saw one blackcock by the roadside, and here 
and there in the distance a solitary sentinel stag, there was 
not so much as the whirr of wings, or a bird’s call, to 
break the intense solitude brooding over that vast expanse 
of moorland. This stretch of desolate country, remote 
and aloof from the dwelling of men, continues until you 
enter Gleann Geal, when the scene changes completely. 
No one has been able to explain to me why this is called. 
the ‘t white glen,” nor is the reason for its naming apparent 
in anything we saw in the glen. The weather, which was 
rapidly growing worse, chased us at a run through Gleann 
Geal, but even that could not hide the beauty of the 
graceful, wooded scenery, nor of the river which rushed 
down the glen, filling it with the music of tumbling water- 
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falls. Beyond this, Scots firs and pines made the road 
glorious, as in early summer do the plantations of feathery 
larch trees, delicately green, on the high road after the 
Claggan bridge is crossed. Onward through these same 
plantations—now but grey skeletons—we passed, in a 
downpour of obliterating rain, and were thankful when 
soon, after a sharp descent on the left through the village, 
we were warmly greeting our friend the hostess at the door 
of Lochaline Hotel. 

As from the windows of Kilchoan Hotel the scene of an 
incident in West Highland history is visible, so, too, from 
Lochaline Hotel, though more distant, the scene of another 
such episode can be distinctly seen on a clear day. 

Of these days we had many such during the early part 
of November, when flocks of silent peewits incessantly 
wheeled over the water. Then we looked across the 
Sound of Mull, on the smooth sunny surface of which 
banks of billowing clouds were clearly reflected, and across 
which, at low tide, trails or patches of seawrack lazily 
floated. In the far distance lay the long line of the 
mountains of Mull, here unbroken by any peaks, and, in 
the middle distance on the left, Duart Castle, the strong- 
hold of the MacLeans of that ilk, crowns the end of a 
promontory. To this fortress, Morvern, on the other side 
of the Sound, opposes Ardtornish Castle, a seat of the 
Lords of the Isles, and between them both, at the end of 
Lismore, you can clearly discern the biggest reef of Leith 
Sgeir. This is the famous ‘‘ Lady’s Rock,” associated with 
the infamous conduct of Lachlan Cattanach MacLean, 
chief of Duart, who had married Lady Elizabeth C Sampbell, 
daughter of Archibald, second Earl of Argyll. 

As usual with such incidents of West Highland history, 
there are a good many variants of the tale. While one 
story has it that Duart, disappointed that there were no 
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children of their union, wished to marry a lovely daughter 
of MacLean of Treshnish, and another states that the Lady 
Elizabeth had twice tried to poison her husband, certain 
it is that Duart took a dastardly course to be rid of her. 
One evening when the tide was low, he rowed his wife out 
to the Lady’s Rock, and left her there for the tide to wash 
her off and drown her, for the rock is submerged at high 
tide. But just as the waves were breaking over the poor 
lady, she was rescued by a boat's crew. Again, the 
accounts vary, one stating that the rescuers were 
Tayvallich 1 men who were accidentally passing, another 
that the boat was put out by one of Duart’s bodyguard. 
Both accounts agree, however, that Lady Elizabeth was 
taken to Inveraray. The date of this episode was 
somewhere about 1523. 

Meanwhile Duart, supposing his wife to have been 
drowned “according to plan,” with horrible hypocrisy 
conveyed the sad news to Argyll that his daughter had 
died, and that he wished to bury her with her family, 
Argyll pretended to accept this statement, and in due 
course the mournful “ widower,” with a company of many 
retainers, appeared at Inveraray with the coffin. When, 
however, either before or after the funeral, he was ushered 
into the dining-hall of the castle, he must have been some- 
what taken aback to be confronted by his wife who was 
seated at the head of the table! Though Duart was 
allowed to make his escape, he was ultimately murdered 
in his bed in Edinburgh by Sir John Campbell of Calder, 
his wife's brother. 

Ardtornish Castle, as the ancient seat of the feudal 
superiors of Morvern, naturally suggests itself as the most 
fitting object for our first expedition. 

After crossing the ferry—unique in being free—at the 
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mouth of Lochaline, a pleasant moorland walk of some 
two miles brings us to the unimposing, unattractive ruin. 
If the castle was indeed the place of strength, extent, and 
splendour it must have been to have provided the Lords 
of the Isles with their chief seat, it shews not the remotest 
sign to-day of its past glory. There is not a single 
architectural feature remaining in the battered pile that 
occupies a rough and uneven eminence near the point of 
this desolate peninsula projecting into the Sound of Mull. 
As you explore the area round about this quadrilateral 
keep, 72 ft. by 514 ft., you can trace the line of a ditch 
in a hollow between two natural rocky ridges which guard 
the castle on the south-west. But it is difficult to discern 
amongst the tumble of rocks any remains of outer defences, 
such as a curtain wall, and it is a significant fact that 
there is no record of any destruction of this fortress. Yet 
it is difficult to believe that such a small and featureless 
keep represented the entire extent of the castle in. the 
hey-day of its fame. 

There is a well-defined landing place on the east, and 
you approach the fortress on this side by a steep grassy 
incline for the entrance. Within the keep is a bed of 
nettles, and, as you turn from one of the four blank walls, 
about 15 ft. high, to another, all that is to be seen is a 
gable on the south wall, at the top of the wall a window, 
and, alongside of it, traces of a stairway. Without, on 
the west side, the wall presents a curiously uniform broken 
face, which may indicate that originally there was some 
extension built up against it, though the uneven nature of 
the ground below rather negatives this impression, 

Ardtornish Castle was probably built by John, first Lord 
of the Isles, in the fourteenth century, and here in 1380 
he died. ‘“ Many priests and monks took the Sacrament 
at his funeral, and they embalmed the body of this dear 
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man and brought it to Icolumkill,” where he, “ the King 
of Fiongal,” was laid “in the same grave with his father 
in the Church of Oran.” About 1423 Donald of Harlaw, 
Lord of the Isles, also died at Ardtornish, and here, too, 
in 1461, John, fourth Lord of the Isles, acting as an 
independent ruler, summoned his council, and thereafter 
drew up the Treaty of Ardtornish. This was concerned 
with an abortive conspiracy for the partition of Scotland 
between the Lord of the Isles, the Earl of Douglas, 
Edward IV. of England, and a few others! In the 
seventeenth century the castle was in the possession of 
MacLean of Duart. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Lord oj the Isles, introduces 
Ardtornish Castle, where he sets the scene of his first 
canto. On some rocks by the shore, it is said, one may 
still find ring-bolts to which galleys were once fastened, 
and amongst the grim cliffs to the eastward of, and behind 
the castle, is Craig nan Corp, the “ rock of the corpses,” 
from which the bodies of those condemned to death were 
thrown on to the rocks below. Hereabouts also is reputed 
to be the “‘ cave of the great steep,” though locally I could 
not hear of any cave now known which was likely to 
represent it. This, however, is the tale that is told of the 
cave. 

Macgilvray of Glencannel had murdered Stewart of 
Appin at Duart, on the opposite coast of Mull, and, fleeing 
up the Sound of Ardtornish, he landed at the castle, and 
hid himself in this cave. The famous ‘Donald of the 
Hammer "” first came in pursuit of him, but, failing to find 
him, Stewart of Achnacon, determined that his kinsman 
should not go unay enged, took up the hunt. With him 
went some MacColls, ever faithful followers of the family 
of Achnacon. When this company landed at Ardtornish, 
they were observed by a little herd-boy, who promptly 
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took to his heels, but one of the MacColls, One-Eyed John, 
went in pursuit, and soon caught him. When the boy 
discovered that it was no friend of Macgilvray who held 
him, he made no attempt to escape, for he, too, wished to 
be avenged on the fugitive. He told One-Eyed John that 
Macgilvray and his men had stolen from him his mother's 
only cow, and that she was a widow, so that he was only 
too pleased to guide them to the criminal’s hiding-place. 
This was a cave high up in the face of the rock, and when 
they reached it, One-Eyed John climbed up, and, taking 
Macgilvray unaware, seized him, and hurled him out of the 
cave to the ground. The “rock of the corpses” thus 
certainly continued to justify its name! 


PaRT II 


LEGENDS OF ST. COLUMBA, PAROCHIAL RECORDS, AND 
KEILS 


THE great Apostle of the West, St. Columba, is associated 
with Morvern, and tradition says that one day he crossed 
Loch Linnhe with St. Moluag from his island of Lismore, 
and that, landing together, they climbed the mountain side. 
When they had gained the summit of the Lorne tableland, 
commanding a view of the Morvern coasts, St. Columba 
planted his foot on a rock, and, pointing to the site that 
is now known as Keils, in Morvern, exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
is the place!” It is said that the indelible footprint of 
St. Columba is still to be seen on the mountain top, but 


quite certainly not even abnormally long sight could see 
Keils from such a distance. 
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There is, however, a tradition of St. Columba’s footprint 
on a rock in Morvern itself, for our hostess told me she 
herself had seen it on the hillside between Druim na 
Cracaig and Bonavulin, on the Sound of Mull. I was 
sorry not to have heard of this footprint until we were 
just leaving and there was no chance of seeing it. It was 
also not until it was too late for me to make the expedition 
that I heard locally another tale of St. Columba. This 
stated that he and his disciples first came to Bonavulin, or 
Drimnin, on the Sound of Mull (where we shall go later), 
thinking to get into Ardnamurchan across Morvern. They 
followed the watershed that crosses the hill from 
Mungasdail (which would be in the neighbourhood of the 
stone footprint) to Barr, and on the south side of Loch 
Teacuis. Here is said to be a cross-crowned cairn erected 
by St. Columba before he crossed to Ardslignish !—a local 
tradition that in no detail contradicts known facts, 

Anciently, Morvern consisted of two parishes, Kilcolm- 
kill and Killintaig, but these were united about the time 
of the Religious Revolution. There is no indication in 
Reminiscences of a Highland Parish of the hold that 
Episcopacy had in Morvern long before Presbytery 
came on the scene, but history records that one of the 
Lochbuie family, Hector M‘Laine, an M.A. of Glasgow, 
was a priest of the Reformed Church in Morvern in 1628. 
In his younger days he had fought for the Royalist cause, 
and was afterwards Bishop of Argyll—from 1680 to 1687. 
He was spoken of by his Morvern parishioners as ‘ their 
dearlie belovit and much respectit minister.” After the 
Revolution in 1688, when Presbyterianism was forced upon 
the people as the State religion by Act of Parliament, the 
Presbytery records are full of instances of force being used 
to turn out the Episcopalian clergy. On October 26, 1697, 
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John M‘Calman, incumbent of Morvern, had his benefice 
declared vacant, he not being qualified by Act of 
Parliament—beside which, of course, the qualifications of 
the Holy Orders of the Catholic Church were of no 
account whatever! The Whig author of 1750 gives the 
inhabitants of Morvern the same character as those of 
Ardnamurchan,? saying also that “‘ of old the bulk of the 
people were inclined to that form of religious worship 
{non-Jurant Episcopacy] from their political principles,” 
The ancient religious site of Keils, not very far away 
from the Hotel, above and behind which it is situated, 
undoubtedly marks the place where stood anciently an 
early church dedicated to Columcille, for this is indicated 
by the name of Keil or Keils. The one arresting feature 
of this ancient place of special sanctuary,> the privileges 
of which were not abrogated until the reign of James VI., 
is the tall medieval cross. This, nearly 9 ft. high, and 
set in one square slab of stone as sole plate, is remarkably 
well preserved, without any trace of flaw, though in 
outline its design, stiff and stilted, in an unusual uniformity, 
lacks the grace and beauty of other crosses of similar 
date. In short, it seems to me to be lacking in the soul 
that imparts to such crosses, as, for example, those of 
Oronsay and of Kildalton in Islay, as well as that of 
St. Martin's, Iona, a quality that is akin to a vivid, living 
personality. On both faces of the cross a common foliated 
design runs up the shaft, which, where it joins the wheel- 
head, is only a little narrower than at its base. The solid 
wheel-head, which is also filled on both sides with a 
very usual interlaced pattern, has very squat arms, 
approximating those of a cross pattée. It used to be the 
custom to rest coffins, on their way to the grave, at the 
base of this cross, which is wonderfully well preserved. 


2See p. 269. §See pp. 178-0. 
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Both the cross and the Established place of worship, 
at some distance away from it, stand without the wall that 
encloses the present graveyard and the fragmentary ruins 
of the medieval church. It is impossible to make out 
anything of the original plan of this church, as such of 
the few structural features as remain have plainly suffered 
“restoration” without any regard to their original situation 
or purpose, It is in the larger group of ruins, enclosing 
a space of some 12 ft. square, now filled with graves, 
that the meaningless character of this restoration is most 
evident. On the west side, where the wall is low, rude 
steps have been made down into the enclosure. In the 
south wall is set in columns, rebuilt only to about 2 ft. 
high, a round-headed splayed arch, now blocked up. 
Under a gable a doorway is also blocked up in the east 
wall, and on the other side of this, the upper part of a 
trefoil window has been set up. Outside, opposite, but 
to one side of this larger group of absurdly reconstructed 
ruins, and at a distance of about 20 ft. across from this 
blocked-up arch forming their south wall, is a small 
compartment about 9 ft. by 6 ft., its walls about 5) ft. 
high all round. Over the doorway there is a lintel carved 
with some lines of apparently eighteenth century lettering, 
but this is so weathered I could make nothing of it. Apart 
from this, the compartment is entirely featureless, and is 
also filled with graves. 

There is, roughly between the two groups of ruins, a 
flat, featureless, broken tombstone, which is pointed out 
by some as the tomb of the “ Spanish Princess.” Tales 
of the Spanish Armada are common on the north and west 
coasts of the Highlands, and, according to the Morvern 
story, this ‘* Spanish Princess,” Viola Bhedla, was haunted 
in her dreams by the vision of a man so attractive that 
she must needs go out into the world seeking for him. 
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After a long, weary search, she came in the Florida to 
Mull, and there, in MacLean of Duart, saw the gallant 
of her dreams, and, of course, promptly fell in love with 
him. But, alas for her, MacLean had a jealous wife, who 
caused her steward to blow the Princess up with the Florida 
in Tobermory Bay, and tradition states, but does not 
explain how, her remains were gathered up, placed in a 
stone coffin and buried, as others say, under the old arch 
—which was certainly, not in its present position, in the 
days of the Armada! Presumably we are in this case 
intended to identify the rude stone set lengthwise on edge, 
cut from the arch, as marking the lady’s grave. 

Most of the medizeval stones have been removed into 
the adjacent place of worship, and numbered metal tablets 
shew where the correspondingly numbered stones within 
the building used to be. I only remarked four fragments 
of medizeval stones remaining in the churchyard. One 
shewed a rude claymore, very badly weathered, down its 
length, and at right angles to the arch, facing north: 
another, largely sunk in the ground, is made to serve as 
a headstone. All to be made out of its very weathered 
sculpturing was the characteristic claymore design running 
down its length, with some sort of wheel pattern above 
the hilt, and beasts on either side of the pommel. ‘There 
is another fragment, apparently of the shaft of a cross, 
set up in a line with four other stones on the north side 
of the churchyard, but I could make nothing more of it. 
The favourite device of the numerous eighteenth century 
stones found in the churchyard is the skull and crossbones 
—more suitable, surely, for marking the graves of pirates 
or pagans than of professing Christians! 

Amongst these graves, on the south side of the church- 
yard, is the flat tombstone, raised on legs, erected in 1760 
to the memory of his parents by their famous son, Donald 
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Livingstone. A coat-of-arms is at the top, and on either 
side of the inevitable skull and crossbones which it shews 
at the foot, is an hour glass and a torch, and, although 
his name, except as erector, does not appear on the stone, 
Donald, too, is said to be buried here. 

Of all the Jacobites associated with Morvern, the most 
famous was Donald Livingstone, in Gaelic Domhnull Mac 
an Leigh, known familiarly as Domhnall Molach, or 
“Hairy Donald,” on account of his thick, curly, heavy 
hair and beard. Donald Livingstone of Bun-a-mhuilinn, 
born at Savary, on the Sound of Mull, about three miles 
from Lochaline Pier, was one of the sept of MacLeays 
who always followed the Stewarts of Appin, and he was 
the saviour at the Battle of Culloden of their famous 
banner, still preserved. It had been prophesied that nine 
Donalds would fall round the Appin Banner, whose 
hereditary bearers were Carmichaels; and when the eighth 
Donald fell, Hairy Donald, then a strong and active youth 
of cighteen, tore the flag from its staff and wrapped it 
about his body. Then he was knocked over by a musket 
ball, but, recovering from his stupor, seized on a riderless 
horse, and, after many adventures, at last gave the flag 
into the hands of the aged Chief of Appin. Hairy Donald 
died peacefully at the age of eighty-two. 

The Jacobite lady, Jennie Cameron, made notorious both 
by wicked Whig libels and a milliner imposter who im- 
personated her, lived for some time in Morvern, and left 
£50 for a tombstone to be erected to her memory at Keils. 
But her wishes were disregarded, and she was buried in 
Lanarkshire. Her sole association with Prince Charlie was 
a sight of him on the occasion of his raising the standard 
at Glenfinnan. 

At the door of the ruins is said to be the burial-place 
of the MacInnes, to whom reference will be made later. 

22 
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To the west of the ruins is the length of walling set with 
plain inscribed slabs and railed in, which is the burial- 
place of the famous ministerial family of MacLeods 
associated so honourably with the parish of Morvern. 
One feels that so distinguished a family is worthy of a 
monument less entirely hideous than this staring wall, even 
though it be true that they have the finest of all monuments 
in Morvern’s abiding memory of them. 

However incongruous is the setting of the medieval 
stones within a modern building with which they have no 
sort of affinity, it is at least better to protect them near 
the site they originally occupied than to cart them away 
to a distant museum. Although they inevitably lose much 
of their interest in any surroundings except those to which 
they properly belong, it is obvious that the stones were 
thus sheltered to save them from further weathering. 
Already many of the slabs are badly weathered, and I 
could not make out any of their inscriptions. Taken all 
together, they are a remarkably fine collection of stones 
—including fragments—fifteen in all, and many of very 
special interest. 

As you enter the door, you are faced by a group of 
stones near the font over by the opposite wall. ‘The first 
stone set up against the wall is evidently the lower part 
of the shaft of a high cross. Down the back runs an 
ordinary foliated pattern. On the front there is, under a 
bold foliated design serving as a canopy, the figure of 
an ecclesiastic in full Eucharistic vestments. He wears 
a mitre; a pastoral staff, the crook turned inwards, is in 
his left hand;. and his right is uplifted in blessing, the 
two last fingers being, as usual, bent. ‘The chasuble is 
typically West Highland, with the usual inverted cross 
below as well as the ordinary cross over the shoulders, 
Beneath the feet is a very weathered Lombardic inscription 
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of six lines, the deciphering of which I found bafiled the 
best authorities both in Edinburgh and London to whom 
I submitted it. All that emerges is the initial Hec est 
Crux, and the last two lines may have read ET DONALDI 
FILLU EJUS or OBIT ( ) DIE, so indeterminate is the difficult 
letter. I owe these conjectures to Mr. F. C. Eeles, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Kensington, than whom there 
is no more learned nor competent ecclesiologist in the 
country. He thinks the figure on the slab—probably dating 
from the fifteenth century—is not an effigy, but that of a 
saint, and so J conjecture, in view of its association, it may 
be a medizval rendering of St. Columba as Abbot, since the 
Abbots of Iona by that time had received papal permission 
to wear the mitre. Beneath the inscription is a very usual 
rendering of a stag hunt—originally obviously one of a 
very finely executed stag with a hound still visible above 
his back. 

There is a fine tombstone alongside, a foliated cross at 
its head, and the usual claymore and tracery below. Of 
the two other much smaller stones against the wall, one 
has a piece broken off the end, and both are of the same 
style as the foregoing. On the floor below lie four more, 
the first of which is a huge stone, unfortunately broken 
into two pieces. Though the very fine design is badly 
weathered, it is possible to make out some of its 
particulars. The mast and stays of a galley, which does 
not seem ever to have shewn even a furled sail, are very 
skilfully and effectively worked in to make the bottom 
arm of the beautiful floriated cross pattée of bold design 
that fills the top of the stone. I think this is quite a unique 
treatment, In the galley, which has a high prow, are two 
men, wearing clogaids, working at the stays, one at each 
end of the vessel, in which, however, no trace of holes for 


sweeps can be seen, Below this very striking conception 
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is the inevitable claymore, and beneath the left quillon 
is a mounted warrior with a spear, while under the right 
quillon is some indeterminate beast, and then a very finely 
executed hunted stag. Originally this must have been a 
magnificent stone. The next to it, broken and greatly 
weathered, may be passed over. 

Next again is a slab worthy of notice as detailed as its 
weathered condition permits. Beneath two crocketted 
niches, side by side, are two warriors. The worn figure 
of the gentleman on the right is of the familiar West 
Highland type, in clogaid and haketon, spear in right hand, 
sword on the left. His feet, however, rest on an unusual 
feature—a very spirited-looking dog, rather like a York- 
shire terrier, trotting along with tail up and looking 
triumphantly at the beholder. The second warrior’s 
equipment is in marked contrast, for, though his repre- 
sentation is even more worn than that of his fellow, it 
is at least clear, from his flatter helmet and short-skirted 
armour, the tassets of which project on either side above 
the thighs, that he is armed in Lowland fashion. He 
appears to have a short sword at his left side. A very 
beautiful slab in the churchyard of Kildalton, Islay, 
shews two similar figures—others are found on Inishail, 
Loch Awe, in Knapdale, and at Ardchattan—but it is rare 
to find representations of Lowland armour on these West 
Highland monuments. Below the figures is a much-worn 
sculpturing of a galley seemingly in full sail, Then comes 
a crack right across the stone, and below this are tracery 
and animals. All round the stone runs an inscription, 
with decorative roses at the corners, but, unfortunately, 
nothing can be made out of such isolated letters as may 
be identified. The last of these stones is evidently another 
piece of cross shaft, but calls for no further comment. 
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On one side of the door is a huge stone with three 
square panels of floriated crosses, and, below, what may. 
be the remnant of a galley. At the minister’s end of the 
building, against the wall, are two not very remarkable 
slabs, the one, rather broken at the top, of the usual 
claymore design, though little else is now distinguishable, 
the other covered all over with a pattern, and having a 
cross worked into that at the top. The next stone is worthy 
of more remark. It shews two priests side by side, and, 
though other details are much worn, what looks like a 
tree behind their heads is probably all that remains of a 
double crocketted canopy. Their heads appear to be 
closely hooded—a very curious feature—and, instead of 
the rather skimpy West Highland chasuble, those worn 
by these two priests are of the ample Gothic pattern 
familiar to all who know English ecclesiastical brasses. 

On the floor on one side is a slab shewing a floriated 
cross with a long stem, dividing a claymore from the 
pattern, and on the other side lies a stone covered all over 
with a pattern incorporating a sword in the middle and 
a device with circles above. This stone is edged with a 
kind of billet moulding. Over by the pulpit is the last— 
a much worn stone on which little beside a sword is 
distinguishable. 

An examination of these interesting stones obviously 
provides an excellent ploy for a hopelessly wet or stormy 
day, but the key should be obtained in the village before 
setting out for the churchyard. 
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Parr III 


LOCHALINE, KINLOCHALINE CASTLE, CLAN MACINNES, 
AND GLEN DUBH 


WHETHER it be in the spring when, as the poet says of 
the primroses—nowhere more prolific than in the West 


Highlands— 
“Out you steal in tufts and clusters, 
Making leafless lane and wood 
Vernal with your hardihood,” 


or in that 
“Season pensive-hued and grave, 
When fades and falls the doomed, reluctant leaf 
From withered earth's fantastic coronal," 
Lochaline is a vision of gracious beauty and reposeful 
dignity. 

The road that follows the near shore of this land-locked 
arm of the sea is sheltered on the left by thickly-wooded 
rocky steeps, which rise sharply and are intersected here 
and there by burns, Many boulders, often moss-covered, 
are strewn about in picturesque confusion: a wealth of 
greenest moss carpets the woodland, and this carpet is 
starred with primroses, their blossoms of great size. In 
the distance ahead rise lines of gently undulating hills, 
the slopes of the lowest thickly wooded. Amongst the 
trees on the hillside you may see a herd of red or of 
roe deer, and the loch itself is the haunt of many an 
interesting bird, notably of the divers, amongst which even 
a rare great northern diver may sometimes be spied. But 
the red and the black-throated varieties are much more 
usual, though at a distance it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish either from a cormorant when that bird is 
swimming. Whereas, however, a cormorant dives with 
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a noisy splash, none of the divers makes any such 
disturbance: indeed, they scarcely ruffle the surface of the 
water when they disappear from sight beneath it. Red- 
breasted mergansers are also frequently to be seen sailing 
gracefully along in pairs, the male very handsome with 
his tufted head and lustrous dark green: the female 
differentiated by her brown head, also tufted, and notice- 
able for her curious trick of moving it backwards and 
forwards. The birds both together make a dainty pair, 
distinguished by a certain air of dignity. 

Just behind a fine avenue of Scots firs, where some 
isolated groups guard the road, the Achaforsa Burn 
rushes riotously over its rocky course through a narrow 
gorge to the sea. High up amongst the precipitous rocks 
on the right hand side of the burn, was a cave, now filled 
up with earth and the fall of scree. Here Allan Maclean 
of Drimnin, in hiding after Culloden, concealed himself for 
a while. But though a Hanoverian boat entered the loch 
and fired to frighten the natives, its captain was apparently 
unaware of the proximity of a Jacobite fugitive, for no 
attempt appears to have been made to search for Alan 
Maclean. 

It is not much over a mile from this point that the 
square tower of Kinlochaline Castle is reached. It lies, 
as its name implies, at the head of the loch, and on a 
crag overhanging the estuary of the Gearr-Abhainn (short 
river). No more picturesque site for any castle could 
be chosen anywhere: in every direction the scenery 
captivates the eye. Though the castle itself was a more 
picturesque object when, as recently, it was clothed with 
ivy, yet, now that that disintegrating force has been 
stripped off the walls, many architectural features, 
previously completely hidden, are disclosed to view. 

The tower stands against a background of fine larch 
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plantations and tiers of mountains, and far down beneath 
it swirls the river through a rocky channel broken by many 
boulders. Known locally as Caisteal an Ime, or ‘‘ Butter 
Castle,” its tradition is that the Lady Dubhchall (of the 
black veil or hood) who built it, and is said to be buried 
at Keils, paid the workmen in kind by her dairy produce. 
It is probably a fifteenth century keep, and the only 
incidents that have emerged from its history are the two 
occasions of its partial destruction. Young Colkitto, with 
a detachment of his Irish, is said to have set fire to the 
castle after making a breach in the walls, and later the 
Cromwellians did the same thing. As MacInnes fought 
for King Charles the Martyr, Colkitto’s action must have 
been dictated by the necessity for dismantling the tower 
in prospect of its occupation by the enemy, whilst the 
republican troops would naturally wish to wreak their 
revenge on the stronghold of a clan loyal to the King. 

Kinlochaline Castle was the seat of the chief of Clan 
MacInnes, who were originally the Lords of the Isles’ 
vassals most especially associated with Morvern. With 
them, the Clann Aonghais, appear to have been associated 
a branch of the MacGillivrays. Though they are now 
numbered in the confederacy of Clan Chattan, the 
MacGillivrays appear originally to have belonged to Siol 
Cuinn, the Clan Donald confederacy, and to have come 
from the west coast, only later travelling north to the Braes 
of Strathnairn, where is Dunmaglass, which gives the chief 
his territorial style. This emigration and change of 
confederacy was probably consequent upon the conquest 
of Argyll by Alexander II. of Scotland, when all the 
adherents of Somerled were involved in ruin. 

The style of the chief of MacInnes is MacAonghais 
Ceann Lochaluinn, and his coat-of-arms has a unique 
crest of ‘‘a thistle proper and thereon a bee sucking the 
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flower,” the motto being & /abore dulcedo—* Toil yields 
delight.” 

The Macinnes were hereditary bowmen to the chiefs 
of the Clan MacKinnon, evidently providing them with a 
body-guard. The badge of the clan is holly, but 
apparently their war-cry has been lost. 

Tradition has it that, after returning from an expedition 
in which the MacInneses had borne themselves very 
bravely, the chief of the clan was thus addressed by the 
Lord of the Isles: ** My blessing on you, Chief of Kin- 
lochaline! While Macdonald is in power, MacInnes shall 
be in favour!"’ If this tradition be true, one scarcely 
knows what construction to place upon the fact that in 
the time of John, first Lord of the Isles, who must, there- 
fore, have been the ruler to whom the tradition refers, 
direst Ul befell the MacInnes. The chief, one of the 
Councillors of the Isles, was treacherously murdered with 
his five sons at Ardtornish; his lands of Morvern and 
Ardgour were confiscated, and given in 1390, by a 
charter of Donald of the Isles, to MacLean of Duart, who 
retained Morvern till the ever-grasping hand of Argyll 
fastened upon it in 1680. 

Kinlochaline Castle was ideally restored in 1890, and 
is now one of the most interesting castles in the West 
Highlands. After climbing up the natural pathway of 
rocks, you gain a beautiful little greensward platform that 
fronts the entrance door, 6 ft. above the level, and reached 
by a stairway. This, now built of stone, was probably 
originally of the nature of a wooden ladder that could 
be raised or lowered as necessity required, so that the 
entrance could be secured against the enemy. Before 
ascending this, you should pause to notice the fine corbel 
course of the parapet t and angle turrets, also the remains 
over the doorway of the machicolation through which the 
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boiling oil or lead was poured upon besiegers, that they 
might not have to complain of any lack of warmth in 
their reception! The castle itself is 43 ft. 7 in. 
by 34 ft. 4 in., and 4o ft. high to the parapets, 
whilst the walls are 8 ft. to 9 ft. thick. Ona small panel 
above the entrance will be noticed a carving, which used 
to shew the common representation of a deer, and, over 
and behind him, a dog in pursuit. The sculpturing, how- 
ever, is now so weathered that it is almost impossible to 
make out the subject. 

Ascending the steps to the entrance door, immediately 
on the right you find a small guardroom in the wall 
chamber, its look-out a narrow slit in the wall. 

As you step down on to the ground floor, and walk 
round by the right, the wheel stair-case in the thickness 
of the wall is next to the guardroom. If you look up at 
the length of wall between this stairway entrance and the 
window, you can see two corbels—all that remain of those 
that supported an entresol, or gallery, which ran along 
here. The large window on the east side opens on to a 
deep recess that is carried straight up to the roof, but 
the adjacent recess, partly in the angle, with its smaller 
window looking out to the north, is arched. Next to this 
recess, and in the centre of the north wall, is a handsome 
fireplace with moulded jambs. Above this is a panel, 
18 in. by 12 in., with a sculpturing representing a nude 
figure kneeling, and holding out in her right hand a disc- 
like object, whilst in her left hand she has raised to her 
thigh something after the style of a sack. This is locally 
interpreted as a figure of Dubhchall dispensing hospitality, 
bottle in one hand, glass in the other, be it noted, 
wrong-handed | 

The west wall has two recesses, both having large 
windows, but the second recess alone has its opening 
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arched. From both recesses in the right hand walls there 
are stairways, leading down into a cellar and a very dark 
dungeon respectively, both of which are vaulted and have 
miniature windows. But it is in the south wall that there 
are to be found the two most curious features. In the 
south-west corner is a strange pit, about 7 ft. deep, con- 
tained within a recess in the wall, the recess measuring 
about 6 ft. from back to front, and 6 ft. wide, and now 
protected by a parapet built on the floor. Over the inner 
half of the pit there is an arch which, so far, forms its 
roof. ‘The arch itself supports a sill and the jambs of 
a small window, now built up. The use of this pit can only 
be conjectured. The supposition that it may have served 
as a larder for carcases seems to me very unlikely; that 
it was a dungeon after the nature of an oubliette seems 
much more probable. Alongside of this pit is a shallow 
recess, 2 ft. by 2 ft. at the level of the floor, and fenced 
by a low stone fender, and the well itself is about 2 ft, 
in diameter. It is now filled in, but probably was 
originally very deep. 

The ascent of the wheel stair-case brings you out into 
the hall, 27 feet by 16 ft. From the landing here, you 
are confronted by another flight of stairs in the thickness 
of the south wall, and of a good width. It ascends for 
ten steps, when it divides into two parts, one of which 
pursues a flight of seven narrower steps on to the battle- 
ments, and the other issues in a short level passageway, 
from which descend eight steps into the farther end of 
the hall. Two windows, one at end end, light both flights 
of stairs, and the little passage between them is 4 ft. 3 in. 
high. The whole arrangement is probably entirely unique. 
The hall is well lighted by two large windows at the end 
of arched recesses opposite each other towards the north 
end of the room. From the ingoing of the window in the 
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east wall, a doorway, with bead moulding, opens into a 
fairly sized, lighted chamber, largely constructed in the 
thickness of the walls. The north wall is a blank, but 
in the centre of the west wall is an arched fireplace of 
goodly size. 

Ascending to the battlements through a heavy trap door, 
there are several very interesting features to be observed 
as well as in every direction a most enthralling outlook 
over mountains, woodland, river, and loch. When you 
emerge on to the battlements, you face the south wall of 
the parapet, in the centre of which is a shaft 2 ft. high 
and about 3 ft. above the wall, opening on to the 
machicolation that projects to command the doorway 
below. There are three windows in the parapet, one on the 
left and two on the right of the opening for pouring down 
boiling oil, or lead, on the heads of besiegers. Beside the 
second window on the right, and at right angles to it, is 
a fireplace for the heating of these missiles. Behind the 
fireplace there is an angle turret with a slotted aperture, 
and this was originally enclosed, as there are still to be 
seen on one side rebates from the door. In the south- 
east angle there is another turret, also with a slit. Where 
it is in a line above the door of the tower, the parapet is 
double its height elsewhere, and in the north-west angle 
of the parapet there is a projecting garde-robe. 

It would be impossible to find anywhere a more entirely 
enchanting panorama than that obtainable from the battle- 
ments of Kinlochaline Castle. Provided the day be clear, 
no matter what season of the year you look out over the 
landscape, it seems to be decked for some festival— 
according to which the colours vary. If you look south- 
ward, down the length of Lochaline, over to the line of 
the mountains of Mull, you will find the contemplation 
entirely absorbing. When you are able to turn your back 
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on that aspect, and face northward, there the dual course 
of the winding river and road leads your eye through green 
plain and glorious woods, to tiers upon tiers of gently 
undulating hills, flung back in the distance. To the east 
and west, the scenes are also full of attractions, and the 
colour scheme of every season would more than satisfy 
the most exacting eye. 

Pursuing the low road that runs northward roughly 
alongside the River Aline, you pass from its turbulent 
waters—across them a fine view of the castle—through 
a fertile valley on to Claggan. Here it is very worth 
while diverting your steps for the trifling distance 
necessary to gain (on the left) the old bridge, which, like 
its sister at Kinlochaline, offers a magnificent viewpoint. 
Turning back from this, you very shortly leave the main 
road to strike up northward for Glen Dubh, After 
crossing the Black Water by a footbridge, you soon find 
yourself climbing up a narrow grass-grown road, It is 
closely wooded on both sides, and in autumn, when 

“The trees are undressing, 
And fing iz many places 
Their radiant robes and ribbons and yellow laces," 


the road, strewn with these discarded adornments, seems 
purposely to ensure that all wayfarers shall make a quiet 
progress, so that the well-earned rest of the glen may not 
be disturbed. Below the road on the left, the Black Water 
rushes over its bed of black rocks, and presently the 
woodland disappears from one side, giving place to open 
moorland and distant hills. They, too, look black, and 
it is probably the dark aspect of so many of its natural 
features that has given the glen its name. 

Presently a second footbridge crosses the Black Water, 
where the river bed is so broken that, for the whole stretch 
visible to the north, the water churns and seethes in its 
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headlong course through the rocks. The outlook from 
this bridge is altogether. very fine. Rather less than a 
mile beyond it, Leachd nan Saighead is reached. This 
site, the ‘‘ ledge of the arrows,” is easily identified by a 
spear-shaped stone set up on the slight eminence at the 
left hand side of the road. This stone marks an historic 
incident of 1596, of which the following is the story. 

John Og Maclain, the young chief of Ardnamurchan, 
was betrothed to Lochiel’s daughter, greatly to the 
annoyance of John’s uncle, Donald Maclain. Tor Donald 
was heir-presumptive of Ardnamurchan, and did not favour 
any prospect of being supplanted in his position. Hence, 
when John Og went to Lochaber to make arrangements 
for the marriage, Donald lay in wait for him? on his 
return, and slew him, fleeing to Mull immediately after 
the crime to seek the protection of MacLean of Duart. 
When Lochiel heard of John Og’s murder, he vowed 
vengeance, and, putting himself at the head of the 
Maclains, marched to the Sound of Mull, opposite Duart. 
Seeing this defiant company, MacLean instantly dispatched 
220 men, under his eldest son Hector and Donald Maclain, 
to attack the latter’s foes in Morvern. The opposing forces 
met here in the Black Glen, and a furious fight ensued, 
resulting in the total defeat of the MacLeans and the death 
Donald Maclain. 

This stone by the wayside at Crosben marks the place 
where the murderer of his nephew fell, and local tradition 
says that it was one of the Camerons, called ‘* Little Black 
Donald,” who killed Donald Maclain. The tradition 
continues that it was as Donald of Ardnamurchan was 
raising his visor that Donald from Lochaber instantly bent 
his bow, and that the arrow, piercing his victim's hand, 
which was then passing over his forehead, also penetrated 
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his skull. Donald fell, murmuring that a cleg had bitten 
him, and expressed a wish to surrender his sword to 
Lochiel. But finding he was dying, Donald in his rage, 
in an expiring effort, transfixed himself upon his sword. 
He, too, is said to be buried at Keils under a stone with 
the familiar sculpture of a warrior handling the pommel 
of his sword. 

Returning to the head of Lochaline, it is a most 
interesting expedition to strike inland on the left in order 
to gain the secular sanctuary of Loch Terait. Like most 
other sanctuaries of secular origin, this of Loch Ternait 
was associated with sovereign power in the persons of 
the Lords of the Isles in the days when, in the height of 
their influence, they exercised regal sway in the Western 
Highlands. Thus the sanctuary is intimately associated 
with Ardtornish Castle. 

In common with other Highland chiefs, the Lords of 
the Isles had the power of pit and gallows, ie., to im- 
prison and to hang, as witnessed alike by the dungeons 
of their strongholds and the gallows hill generally found 
in their vicinities. To these ordinary powers, the Lord 
of the Isles added, amongst many another, that of granting 
the rights of sanctuary to men of Mull, Lismore, etc., 
accused of crimes, conditional upon their first obtaining 
permission from the chief of Ardtornish, in which event 
they might flee to the island on Loch Termait. On the 
east shore of Ardtornish Point, and behind the castle, there 
are huge stones, and in these, till within living memory, 
copper rings were fixed to which the boats of fugitives 
might be attached when they sought the chief's permission 
preliminary to fleeing to Loch Terait. 

Reference to the map of Morvern now becomes desirable 
if the respective situations of Ardtornish Castle and Loch 
Ternait, with other places also to be mentioned, are to be 
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clearly understood. Apparently the pursuers very often 
followed hard upon the heels of the pursued, and then 
there would ensue a chasing up the hillside as the fugitive 
fled by the east side of Loch Aline to the island of refuge. 
This, the westward, is the easier way of approach to Loch 
Ternait, but if the sanctuary-seeker were cut off, he had 
to turn and take the eastward way over the Garb Shlios 
(rough declivity) by Eignaig, hence its alleged derivation 
from Aite Eigin, ‘‘ place of hardship and ill luck." Ii 
the fugitive were caught before he could reach the island, 
he was tried on Cnoc an Tighearna (hill {of justice} of 
the lord or chief), within sight of the island. If he were 
found guilty, his career was brought to a close by his 
execution on Tom-na-Croich, ** the knoll of the gibbet "’ 
at Savary, on the coast to the west of Loch Aline. 

Hurrying past the hideously incongruous modern 
““mansion house” that disfigures the landscape, and its 
numerous satellite buildings, you gain the road that goes 
eastward, soon to become merely a rough cart track. It is 
then, with a steady climb uphill, that the real charm of the 
road begins. The river Rannoch keeps close company with 
the track for the first mile or so, and with its waterfalls and 
wooded cliffs on the farther bank adds not a little to the 
attractions of the way. After a short ascent, a pause 
should be made for the sake of the view in retrospect, 
which is very fine. The foreground on the right is a mass 
of grey rocks, in bold contrast to the rest of the scene—a 
fertile valley below, beyond masses of larch in fresh soft 
foliage of emerald green, and in the distance long stretches 
of gently sloping hills. 

When the track bends sharply to the left, the beauty of 
trees and of rivers still continues, but when again the 
road alters its course, this time turning to the right, it 
is an entirely different scene that is entered upon. The 
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soft grace of trees veiling for the most part the hillside, 
and the roar of the river give place abruptly to the stern 
solitude of mountain and moorland, from which even the 
ubiquitous sheep is absent. As you proceed, the rugged 
unadorned majesty of the mountain dominates the scene; 
here and there a boulder, relic of the Ice Age, is left 
poised precariously, as it seems, upon the crest of some 
peak; grey rocks are strewn over the brown moorland; 
and such trees as appear at rare intervals in the distant 
landscape are isolated exceptions, looking both forlorn and 
storm-beaten. If you tramp this way in spring, you are 
surprised suddenly to come across in this sombre scene, 
as upon an oasis in a desert, a few primroses scantily 
scattered amongst a small stretch of heather, in which 
they find a very incongruous setting. It is equally 
surprising when, to the rough stony track there succeeds 
for a few yards a grassy path, the fine smooth surface 
of which would put many a lawn to shame. 

But the silence which holds the valley is its most striking 
note: only occasionally is it broken by the mournful cry 
of the curlew in the distance, where the river, with many 
a twist and turn, cuts its erratic course through the plain. 
Not a bird is to be seen: one might be walking through 
a glen of the dead, the heart-rending wail of the curlew 
indeed suggesting the cry of the moumer. 

Only when one is just upon Loch Ternait is any glimpse 
of it visible, and then it is no surprise that one receives 
in the sight of a small oval sheet of water with a tiny, 
narrow islet at the farther end, one large and three smaller 
trees seemingly growing in a line upon the island, The 
surroundings are entirely in keeping with the track which 
leads up to it: the outstanding impression of the place is 
one of loneliness and isolation, a barren solitude, The 
surrounding hills are stark and sombre: the loch itself 
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is fringed with trees for a few hundred yards, perhaps, 
on the south side, and on the west there are also a few, 
but for the rest a band of yellow sand surrounds the shores. 

The island is of artificial construction—probably an 
ancient crannog—and consists of a platform of logs with 
a retaining wall around it, of which a part still remains. 
There are said to have been two openings in this wall 
on opposite sides to allow of a boat putting in according 
to the wind. But it is much more probable that originally 
a zigzag stone causeway under water, after the common 
custom of crannogs, led to the island from the nearest 
point on the shore; and one may thus conjecture that the 
fugitive, when he obtained permission from Ardtornish to 
seek asylum on the island, was given some key or guidance 
to the course taken by this causeway, traces of which have 
been observed. Without some such guidance, no one 
could safely hazard the passage of water on foot, and the 
fugitive would thus have had little chance of escape, either 
immediate or for the duration of the stipulated two days, 
from his pursuers. For these reasons it seems probable 
that the provision of a boat for the use of sanctuary seekers 
was lacking, but it is said that there used to be a shelter 
in the middle of the island for them. 

Even if the fugitive succeeded in gaining Loch Terait, 
before he could claim immunity from capture, he still had 
to remain on the island for two days. Then only did he 
gain security from all punishment, even were he proved 
guilty. Hence Tearnadh Jonaid, ** place of escaping,” the 
island was called, and it was associated with a very 
curious provision for the sustenance of its refugees, 
probably unique in the history of sanctuaries. To the 
north of the island there is still a pasturage called Roinn 
na Banaraich, or “‘ point of the dairymaid," where a herd 
of cattle was kept, actually, one is left to infer, that there- 
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has it that they lived upon faarag, or crowdy—meal mixed 
with milk—and when one is told that they ground their own 
meal by the hand quern, it is disappointing not to hear 
further, in order to complete the arrangement, that in their 
season oats were conveniently grown for them hard by. 

As you turn away from the loch, you are faced by an 
ugly old cottage, fast falling into ruin, standing just above 
the west shore of the loch, and, in view of its bleak and 
cerie situation, you are not surprised to find it uninhabited. 
Subsequently I was told how it came to be abandoned. 
The people last living there—who certainly must have been 
aliens to the uniformly hospitable Highland race—refused 
to give an old man shelter one winter's night, with the 
consequence that he was found in the morning dead in 
the snow outside. From that day his ghost was alleged 
to have haunted the cottage: and it is certain that the 
occupants left, saying that the ghost would give them no 
more peace, but it is much more probable that the eviction 
was due to an unquiet conscience—in the opinion even 
of those who believe in ghosts. 

Returning to the ferry by the east shore of Loch Aline, 
though the diversities of the road, like that on the other 
side, are full of attractions, you are really walking all the 
time with your back to the finest view. So if your soul 
be set on the scenery, your progress will be subject to 
halts from time to time in order to look back up the loch. 
After the aggressively alien intrusion of the pretentious 
‘*mansion house,” it is infinite relief to tum to the 
retrospect of the native simplicity of Kinlochaline Castle. 
The severe restraint of its dignified tower, seen across the 
water, is a standing rebuke to the flaunting vulgarity of 
the modern pile opposing it, and the glaring contrast well 
typifies the gulf that eternally separates the plutocratic 
parvena trom the humblest inhabitant who really belongs to 
the country, and is truly, therefore, of a ‘ county " family. 
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ParT IV 


WESTWARD ALONG THE SOUND OF MULL, AND THE 
RETURN TO GLENBORRODALE BY LOCH TEACUIS 


Tue road that follows the shore of the Sound of Mull 
westward gives little indication, until Savary is reached, 
of the witchery of its scenery. But, as though to make up 
for its comparative lack of physical interest during this 
early stage, the road begins to be of historical interest 
at Allt na Gall, within two miles of Keils, between Ardness 
and Achadhbeag. Local tradition associates a hill in the 
vicinity of this ‘‘ stream of the stranger ” with a stratagem 
of Somerled’s, that, judging from local tales elsewhere 
in the Western Highlands, had subsequent imitators, 
Morvern is closely identified with the half-legendary, 
half-historic character of Somerled, the famous progenitor 
of Clan Donald. His father, Gillebride, after a futile 
attempt to overthrow the Norse invaders, retired to a cave 
in Morvern, on the shores of Loch Linnhe, hence he came 
to be known as Gillebride na-h-uaimh, or ‘‘ Gillebride of 
the Cave.” The first we hear of Somerled is that he was 
living with his father in this cave, and a favourite legend 
portrays him as having no interests outside hunting and 
fishing up to the moment when a deputation waited upon 
him to beseech him to become their leader against the 
Norsemen. The tale goes on to relate that after Somerled 
heard what the islanders had to urge upon him, he con- 
sidered the proposal, and then announced that his decision 
should be made by his fishing-rod. There was a newly-run 
salmon in a pool close by—local tradition says at Claggan: 
if Somerled succeeded in landing it, he would go with the 
men as their chief; if he failed to catch the fish, he would 
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stay where he was. Quite satisfied, the islesmen watched 
the fisherman with interest, and hailed him with a great 
shout as their leader when he landed the salmon. Hence, 
to this day, there is a salmon in the Macdonald coat-of- 
arms, to commemorate for all time this momentous feat of 
Somerled. 

Another not very convincing legend states that Clan 
MacInnes, lacking a leader competent to cope with the 
Norse invaders, agreed to make their general the first 
person they met. This turned out to be no less a person 
than Somerled, equipped with bow, quiver, and sword, 
whereupon they hailed him with delight and put themselves 
under his command. 

The variously told tale that is locally associated with 
Allt na Gall and Somerled, is as follows. The Norse— 
or, as some say, the Danes—were many, and the followers 
of Somerled were few, so that when a hill intervened 
between the two forces, Somerled bethought him of an 
artifice whereby the Norsemen might be deceived, Three 
times did Somerled cause his men to make circuit of the 
hill, each time wearing their clothing or armour, or skins, 
in different fashion, so that the Norsemen supposed them- 
selves to be faced by three times the actual number of the 
enemy. The sequel of the story is not very convincing, 
because it is scarcely in keeping with the generally 
received character of the Norsemen, So alarmed were 
they alleged to be by the apparently formidable muster 
that, thinking discretion the better part of valour, they 
sought their ships, and, in the attempt to gain them, many 
Norsemen were drowned. In such fashion, so it is said, 
were these strangers banished from Morvern and Mull by 
the resourceful cunning of Somerled, who not only 
“recovered his paternal inheritance, but made himself 
master of so large a portion of Argyll that he henceforth 
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assumed the title of Lord or Regulus of Argyll, and became 
one of the most powerful chiefs in Scotland.” 1 

Rather a mile beyond Allt na Gall is the Savary River. 
Under the shade of the fine trees beside it, in the field 
on the right, was the inn where Donald Livingstone died, 
at the age of ecighty-eight. His mill was on the river 
alongside the inn, but no trace of cither building now 
remains, unless perhaps a few stones represent the site of 
the inn. It is said locally that the Duke of Argyll gave 
a beech tree to Livingstone as a receipt for each year’s 
rent paid, and there are on the left hand side of the road 
four or five very fine beech trees to support the story. 
To one of these, still pointed out, it is said travellers, 
halting at the inn, were accustomed to tie up their horses. 

Between Savary and Fiunary, on the right hand side of 
the road, there may be identified the characteristically- 

shaped Tom na Croich, the ‘“‘hanging hill,” already 
, mentioned in connection with the local administration of 
justice by the Lords of the Isles. 

Fiunary is familiar to all Gaels through the song 
“Farewell to Fiunary,” the author of which was 
Dr. Norman MacLeod's father, who wrote it on leaving 
the old manse of Fiunary to be minister of Campbeltown. 
It was this devoted minister who, after having described 2 
the happy state of things which used to obtain in Morvern 
before the Clearances, wrote: 

“But all this was changed when those tacksmen were 
swept away to make room for the large sheep farms, and 
when the remnants of the people flocked from their empty 
glens to occupy houses in wretched villages near the 
» sea-shore, by way of becoming fishers—often where no 
fish were to be caught. The result has been that ‘ the 


1 See Gregory's History of the Western Highlands and Isles. 
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Parish,’ for example, which once had a population of 
2,200 souls, and received only £11 per annum from public 
(church) funds for the support of the poor, expends now 
(1863) under the poor law upwards of £600 annually, 
with a population diminished by } (since reduced to 4), 
and with poverty increased in a greater ratio.” 

The Editor of Good Words (Aug., 1882), describing 
the death of Dr. John MacLeod, the minister of the parish, 
wrote: 

‘His later years were spent in pathetic loneliness. 
He had seen his parish almost emptied of his people. 
Glen after glen had been turned into sheep-walks, and 
the cottages in which generations of gallant Highlanders 
had lived and died were unroofed, their torn walls and 
gables left standing like mourners beside the grave, and 
the little plots . . . of cultivated enclosure allowed to 
merge into the moorland pasture. He had seen every 
property in the parish change hands, and though, on the 
whole, kindly and pleasant proprietors came in the place 
of the old families, yet they were strangers to the people, 
neither understanding their language nor their ways, The 
consequence was that they perhaps scarcely realised the 
havoc they produced by the changes they inaugurated. 
‘At one stroke of the pen,’ he said to me, with a look of 
sadness and indignation, * 200 of the people were ordered 
off, . . . and finer men and women never left the 
Highlands,’ . . . . The sense of change was intensely 
saddened as he went through his parish and passed ruined 
houses here, there, and everythere. ‘ There is not a smoke 
there now,’ he used to say with pathos, of the glens he 
had known tenanted by a manly and loyal tenantry.” 

The scenery, which begins to excite your interest at 
Savary, increases in beauty as the road continues its 
course, and at Fiunary the shore, as well as the fine woods 
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on the other side of the road, is very attractive. Indeed, 
it is worth while to halt here awhile to watch 
“A whirl of white gulls flying 
On aimless wings and free, 
Tall firs asleep 
On the rocky steep, 
And the sweet salt breath of the sea.” 


Just beyond the milestone which records that Bonavulin 
is 6} miles distant, keep a lookout for a beautifully fern- 
bordered well by the roadside on the right. It is only a 
tiny hollow, but it holds an important place in an ordered 
and unique ceremonial which anyone desirous of attaining 
a wish must follow. Half a mile ahead of this little well 
is Clach na Criche, the “ stone of the boundary,” dividing 
the ancient parishes of Keils and Killintaig. This 
boundary is a great rugged wall or natural dyke of stone, 
of very striking appearance, some 60 ft. long by 30 ft. 
high, jagged in outline, and seamed and scarred all over, 
At the road end, where the dykes slope down, there is, 
about 8 ft. from the ground, an opening, very roughly 
oval, about 12 ft. high. Now the ritual of the well 
requires that he who desires his wish to be granted must 
first fill his mouth with water from the well, and walk 
thence to Clach na Criche, Arrived there, he must pass 
through the opening three times without touching the 
stone on either side, and keeping the water in his mouth 
all the time. One feels that anyone who accomplishes 
this uncommon feat has certainly earned the fulfilment of 
his wish! 

On both sides of Clach na Criche are endless resting 
cairns 8 amongst the bracken. Of these our enthusiastic 
local escort gave us the following interesting information, 
Whilst funeral parties comprised both friends and enemies 
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of the deceased, only friends contributed a stone to the 
cairn set up to mark where the body was rested on its 
way to the churchyard. (The more numerous cairns on 
the Keils side of Clach na Criche were set up by funeral 
parties proceeding to that burial-ground, those on the 
other, to Drimnin.) The family of the deceased took note 
of those who did zof place a stone on the cairn, and, after 
the funeral, the friends fought the enemies. Our informant 
told us that both his father and grandfather had witnessed 
such disgraceful proceedings in the churchyard. 

About a mile beyond Clach na Criche, on the seashore, 
is poised a huge stone which is called Clach Oran, but 
what connection St. Oran is supposed to have had with 
this stone, below which is a so-called cave, I could not 
ascertain. 

The interest which the scenery of this glorious road has 
now fully aroused is further stimulated by the appearance 
ahead of a ruin set on the end of a peninsula, When you 
reach the point where masses of rugged rocks lie in the 
foreground of the shore, you see the remains of Killundine 
Castle to the best advantage. This late structure, also 
known as Caisteal nan Con, the * dogs’ castle,” was, as 
this name implies, a hunting seat. Belonging to the 
MacLeans, it was associated with Aros Castle in Mull, 
exactly opposite. 

Caisteal nan Con is a quadrilateral building in two 
parts. That which may represent the keep, which is 
gabled, had two storeys, in the lower of which is a fire- 
place and two aumbries, whilst the remains of a circular 
tower suggest the position of the stairway to the upper 
storey. In the staircase is set a square stone with a round 
hole pierced through it, obviously to serve as a window, 
and the upper storey also shews a fireplace. Adjoining 
the keep (?) is a featureless compartment, and outside 
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it, what looks like some secondary building, possibly a 
modern cottage. Whilst at low tide the castle can be 
easily approached across the sands, there is on the land 
side a passage-way through some boulders, and the 
suggestion of some outworks on the north. 

In Book II., chap. 32, of Adamnan, there is an account 
of St. Columba’s healing of a sick youth, Finten, by his 
prayers, and his prophesying that he should live to a good 
old age. The chapter concludes by stating that inten did 
fulfil the Saint’s prophecy, and died “ after founding the 
monastery of Kailli-au-inde.” Dr. Skene identifies this 
place with Killundine, as it is in the ancient parish of 
Killintaig, or the church of St. Fintan, the *f” having 
dropped out through aspiration. 

To the site of this church we now pass on, through 
beautiful avenues of trees and between mossy walls, in 
the shade of which ferns grow luxuriantly. Sight is not 
the only sense gratified on this wonderful road, for there 
is often the sound of the wind moaning through the pine 
trees, and the creaking of branches to fall pleasantly on 
the ear, whilst in the winter, for the sweet odour of wild 
flowers, is substituted the soft scent of the wet earth, and 
often the fresh pungent smell of newly-hewn trees. 

Down below the main road on the left, in a plantation, 
you must seek the ancient site of Killintaig, and, though 
the modern enclosure, used as a burial-ground, probably 
does not represent it, this contains three old stones from 
the ancient graveyard. Nearer the shore there is a mass 
of stones, overgrown and shapeless, which may mark an 
ancient site, Of the three old gravestones, the first, which 
is very thin and slender, is so badly weathered that it is 
only possible to trace faintly a Latin cross on one side. 
The second stone, about 15 in. high, is a cross with Latin 
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crosses incised on both sides. The third is a pillar stone 
about 2 ft. high, also having crosses incised on both faces. 

I was told locally that, presumably in the days of 
persecution, some Roman Catholics fleeing from Mull 
once landed at Killintaig, expecting to find friends there. 
Instead, however, it proved to be a case of ‘out of the 
frying pan into the fire,” for the people fell on them and 
buried at Killintaig those they had killed there. Those 
able to escape fled right up the coast to its extreme end, 
in Auliston Point, whence they crossed to Ardnamurchan, 
hoping to find the natives there more tolerant. Despite 
diligent enquiry amongst many Roman Catholic authori- 
ties in Scotland, however, I have as yet come across none 
who had heard of this story, nor indeed any who could 
give me any information whatever concerning the history 
of their communion in Morvern. 

Opposite Killintaig, on the farther side of the road, is 
Carn na Cailleach, the “* cairn of the old woman,” who is 
alleged to have laboriously amassed the vast heap of stones 
in order to build a bridge across the Sound of Mull. But, 
alas, she died before she could collect enough to undertake 
this useful enterprise. This old woman has been identified 
with the glaistig of Glenborrodale, who was driven from 
Morvern by a cup of tea! This was the hospitality offered 
her by a good wife at Eignaig, on the shores of Loch 
Linnhe, but the glaistig accepted the offer as a deadly 
insult—perhaps she was expecting whisky!—and never 
returned to Morvern. 

Two hundred yards beyond the Killundine River is Torr 
na Cloinne, where, according to a local tale, a crofter’s 
children were murdered, an event commemorated by a 
caimm erected at Allt na Cairn. ‘The story goes that a 
crofter gave his children the rent to pay, and a ploughman, 
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overhearing the message with which they were charged, 
went after them with an axe, on the pretext of felling trees. 
Instead, however, he killed the poor children, and 
apparently did not pay the penalty of his dastardly deed. 

Between the modern place of worship on the roadside 
at Druim na Cracaig and Bonavulin, the birthplace 
of Donald Livingstone, is situated Mungasdail, where 
the footprint is said to be impressed on the rock. Here, 
again, the road is most beautiful, and not least in autumn, 

“Whose very being is thy going hence, 
And passage and departure all thy theme— 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying seem." 

Avenues of trees again, and luxuriant woods, coursed 
with burns, are the special features of the road until it 
reaches the slip at Drimnin, where the view seaward, 
especially looking back across to Ben na Tallaidh, Mull, 
is the great attraction. Here we turned inland to gain, 
through the policies of the modern, starkly ugly Drimnin 
House, the grave of the famous Allan MacLean of 
Drimnin. It was to his heroic father that the following 
lines refer: 

“On dark Culloden’s bloody heath 
Drimnin’s claymore leapt from its sheath, 
Prince Charlie to deliver there; 
But vain the fight, in pitehy night; 
His star went down for ever there!" 

Both the chief, who acted as Licutenant-Colonel under 
MacLachlan (with whose clan the MacLeans fought), and 
his eldest son fell on that fatal field, whilst the two younger 
sons were wounded. Allan was one of the younger sons— 
he who was forced to hide up the Achaforsa Burn ®—and 
he was buried below his favourite hill, Cnoe Michael. 
A bald ugly stone, with the most commonplace of 
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inscriptions, stands over his grave, stating that he died on 
17th September, 1792, aged sixty-eight. Allan Maclean 
was so beloved that it is said that the natives, lacking any 
calendars, dated events from the day that he died. 

Not very far beyond Cnoc Michael, a grass-grown road 
takes you down by the shore again to the Roman Catholic 
place of worship, dedicated to St. Columba. Because 
the site chosen was that of the old castle of Drimnin, 
Dr. MacLeod protested against the building being erected 
here, since it would involve the disappearance of the 
remains of the castle. But, heedless of this very proper 
protest, the alien proprietor in 1835 erected the very ugly 
building, now seemingly closed, and not beautified by 
neglect. It is distinctly a disfigurement of a very fine 
site that looks over both to Mull and the fascinating length 
of Ardnamurchan. Only a few traces of the old castle 
wall are left on the sea side. In the little wood through 
which you pass on your way to the building, there are 
many wooden crosses, several in a state of decay, marking 
where the faithful have been laid to rest. 

As we came to Morvern from Glenborrodale, so we 
returned there, but by way of Loch Teacuis, crossing 
Loch Sunart by boat. 

The road to Rahoy, on Loch Teacuis, leaves the main 
road just before the bridge at Claggan is reached, and 
initially cuts through a bare flat stretch of coarse grass and 
rushes. On the left rise tall green cliffs of basalt, grey 
where they have crumbled, and these are topped by the 
characteristically-shaped “ Bonnet of Lorn,” But, looking 
backward at this point, the different character of the 
outlook is quite startling. The retrospect is of wooded 
hills, the three receding planes of which are in autumn 
decked in every shade of brown, whilst always their 
contour is arresting. ‘Tuming round again to pursue the 
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road, the stern barrenness of the Jandscape in this 
direction, however, is soon relieved by a well wooded and 
short descent to the shores of Loch Arienas. This is an 
angularly-shaped sheet of water, the further shore of which 
is very fine. Again the outstanding feature of the road 
becomes the basalt cliffs, grim and forbidding, their faces 
scarred with black seams, their bases strewn with strange- 
looking black and white boulders, At last the wild, flat 
moorland is succeeded by rising rounded rocks, and then 
a little wooded length before Loch Durinemast, small and 
thickly reeded, is reached. ‘Thereafter the road takes a 
very tortuous course until it reaches the head of Loch 
Teacuis. Leaving the road there, a short ascent on the 
left brings you on to Tom na Luinge, where in old days 
an outlook was kept for enemy boats in Loch Sunart. 
From this vantage point on a clear day you get the most 
enthralling view down Loch Teacuis, into which project 
tongues of land, with an islet in the distance, and, right 
in the background, the familiar beautiful outline of Ben 
Hiant across in Ardnamurchan. 

Along the right bank of Loch Teacuis, the rude road 
leads to Rahoy, associated with name of Dr. MacLachlan, 
the Gaelic poet. The modern house there is most ideally 
situated amidst lovely lawns and woods on the shores of 
the loch, and a little way beyond and above it is to be 
found the site of a vitrified fort. As nothing more is to be 
seen now than a grass-grown hollow on the summit of a 
small hill, there is little to excite even an ardent 
archzeologist in the spectacle. Indeed, the walk along the 
shore is much more interesting in the diversity it offers. 
Just below the fort of Rahoy, the loch is at its narrowest, 
and here, on the opposite side, the lonely green-clad basalt 
hills exercise the fascination which [ find peculiar to 
them. As regards the actual going, you get every 
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possible variety, excepting only sand: for you cross beds 
of seaweed, climb rocks, penetrate the woods, and indeed 
sample every sort of terra firma, from soft turf to rough 
pebbles. As a little change from ¢erra firma, you may 
occasionally encounter a marshy piece of ground. All 
the way ahead, you have the enticing outline of Ben Hiant 
to lure you onward. It was our good fortune to have a 
kind, sturdy friend to meet us at the mouth of the loch, 
and he managed, in spite of very strong currents, and by 
hugging the east coast of the island of Carna, to find us 
a landing-place not far off Glenborrodale. 
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CHAPTER VII 


IN THE COUNTRY OF CLANRANALD1 


Part I 


ARDTOE, ADAMNAN, THE SHIEL RIVER, SCARDOISH, AND 
BRIAIG 


ROM Glenborrodale, it is a distance of about 
ten miles before you sight Loch Shiel at 
Acharacle, and you are in the historic country 

wy) of the Macdonalds of Clanranald. This was 
the ancient Lordship of Garmoran, later known as the 
Garbh Criochan, or the “‘ rough bounds,” because of the 
ruggedness of the country with part of which this chapter 
is concerned, Until Salen is reached, the glorious road, 
of course, is the same length as that already described.? 
From Salen you climb up through a very fine extent of 
wooded country, and this, at the end of Loch Shiel, is 
succeeded by its complete foil in the flat peat-moss—to 
my mind a dull and uninteresting expanse. If, however, 
you take the second road on the left, and pursue to the 
end both it and the track in which it issues, you will 
arrive at Ardtoe, This is a little crofting township, the 


{The first chapter of Wanderings dealt fully with the Clanranald, and 
described the chief's seat at Castle Tirrim. Hence these particulars are 
not repeated here. 

2See p. 289, 
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setting of which is so ideally beautiful that you seem to 
have stepped into the heart of fairyland itself. 

Although I find walking along an ordinary road both 
tedious and tiresome, more especially when it is level and 
has long straight stretches, I must own that this road, 
despite its defects in both these respects, is not without 
compensating attractions. To begin with, the surface of 
the road running through Kentra Moss has none of the 
deadly monotony of a tarred road, and, apart from a few 
uninteresting houses at Kentra, the wide-spreading flatness 
of the moss is relieved continuously, in summer at least, by 
peat stacks. Just before the welcome brae at Gobshealach 
is reached, there are rocky knolls to right and left, with 
here and there a resting cairn, and, on the left, the gabled 
walls of a ruined house, which, in the evening light, 
becomes a very striking feature of the landscape. Looking 
back, the magnificent head of Ben Resipol is to be seen, 
if it be a clear day, reared high above no less alluring 
peaks and the mountains of Ardgour. Continuing 
the tramp, you get on the left glimpses of the sea from 
time to time, until, further on, you are in sight of it all 
the way. 

What you are looking at is Kentra Bay, where, between 
Kentra itself and Gortenearn on the further side (which 
can be crossed by the sands at low tide) is Faoghail 
Dhomhnuill Chonullaich. It was at this ‘‘ ford’ that his 
uncle Donald, as the name commemorates, lay in wait for, 
and murdered, John Og Maclain, as already mentioned,® 
on his way back from Lochaber. Some say it was on 
his return from making preparations with Lochiel for his 
marriage with his daughter, while others say that it was 
after the marriage ceremony, when Maclain was bringing 
his bride home. The date was about 1596. 


3 See pp. 318-9. 
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Gobshealach is a farmstead cosily tucked away in a 
hollow at the foot of the brae, and distinguished, in 
a hitherto treeless landscape, by several tall trees 
standing sentinel at the roadside. Just before the 
crown of the first turn of the zig-zagging brace is 
reached, it is well to come to a halt and look back. 
If the tide be out, there will be spread before you 
a wide stretch of wet sand, very picturesque indeed 
when clouds are reflected upon it, and cattle and 
sheep are straying over it. The foreground, scored and 
seamed by the divergent courses of several straggling 
burns, saves the scene from any charge of monotony. 
On a propitious day, the dominating and fascinating 
personality of Ben Resipol will be seen in the far distance 
to crown the picture. From the same standpoint, too, 
there is a fine retrospect over the golden ochre of the 
great moss to the craggy hills which bound it on the 
landward side. ‘These brown-clad hills are flecked all over 
with white, where the bare rock outcrops, refusing any 
covering. The base of the hills is wooded, and in places 
the trees have made a successful effort to climb the hillside, 
and some even gain the summit. 

Resuming the tramp forward, and following the 
successive curves of the climbing road, which from a 
distance look so extremely inviting, you soon reach the 
top, and come nearer the sea, though here it is far below 
the road. The outlook everywhere now becomes 
increasingly and bewilderingly beautiful, especially when 

"The finger of the dawn 
Turns with her tenderest touch 
The pale grey of the night 
Into the shimmering silver 
Of young morn.” 
Out at sea there are rocky islets: the roadside itself 
is diversified by fallen rocks, their ruggedness softened 
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by bracken, fern, and heather. In midsummer there 
are wild flowers everywhere, and the scent of honey- 
suckle mingles with the breath of the sea. As the 
road drops in a succession of little braes, you see 
over the water a long expanse of wooded hills with 
regularly curving crests, and, behind them, another low 
line of hill slopes. On the crown of the last hill, from 
which the road sweeps round in a bend down to a stone 
pier, are set two resting cairns on one of the high ledges 
of rock on the right of the read. Just where the road 
turns, there is an old, beautifully built lime-kiln of drystone 
masonry, and here, too, the wooded crags rise on the right 
to an even height in a beautiful semi-circle. 

At the pier the road ends, to be succeeded by one of the 
most alluringly lovely tracks that it has ever been my good 
fortune to follow. Though I realise any description must 
be inadequate, I will strive to give some impression of 
the charms of a summer day on this wild and wilful way, 
as it ascends and descends, now alongside, then turning 
away from the sea, till it culminates in the surprisingly 
beautiful bay of Ardtoe. 

You begin by a switchback course over a rough path 
under the shelter of a cliff alongside, but still above, the 
sea. Soon you are looking down upon the first, and by 
far the most attractive, cottage of the little community, 
whose houses are mostly seattered about so as to take 
advantage of every sheltered nook, This is the cosiest, 
trimmest little cottage, neatly thatched, and snuggled down 
with its back to a rocky knoll in a fertile hollow just above 
the sea. In front, there is a rough paving: on each side 
of the door there is a magnificent fuchsia bush smothered 
in bloom, and in a line with the cottage are the byre and 
hen house, both thatched. The track drops to a tiny 
hayfield alongside this charming little homestead, and from 
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its miniature hayricks, the aroma of fresh hay mingles 
pleasantly with the scent of the sea. A short climb and 
you are brought face to face with a second cottage—in 
glaring contrast to the last, for it is entirely disfigured 
by the substitution of corrugated iron for thatch. It is 
set on the verge of a small wooded ravine that runs down 
abruptly to the sea, and it is pitiful to see anything so 
ugly in such surroundings, 

Rising majestically out of an adjacent walled enclosure, 
I noticed elecampane—a flower I have never before come 
across anywhere in the Western Highlands. It is an 
arresting plant, not only because it is so tall—it was about 
4% ft. high—but because of its large toothed oblong leaves, 
and large deep yellow flowers—somewhat suggestive of a 
small sunflower, In an entirely different category is the 
ragwort I observed about here. To Scottish Gaels of 
Jacobite sympathies, and versed in Highland lore, this 
handsome weed is full of sinister memories. It is said 
that it was unknown to the Highlands before the ’45, when 
seeds of it were brought in English fodder by the 
Hanoverian army. Hence, to commemorate this and to 
give expression to the execration felt for am Feoladair, 
the prolific weed, accurately qualified, was called after 
him, “ Stinking Willie.” 

Although I did not observe many different varieties of 
flowers, those that do grow are most luxuriant, especially 
on the last part of the track. Heath and heather, golden 
rod, meadow-sweet, and knapweed all abound, with 
occasional clusters of honeysuckle and clumps of valerian 
growing amongst the rocks which lie strewn and heaped 
around. 

After passing through some flourishing crofts, a short 
ascent brings you to a point in the track—at its last 
summit—where boulders closing in on the right, and a 
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huge wall-like rock on the left, leave room only for a 
single person to pass along for the distance of a few feet. 

You know instinctively as soon as you see these land- 
marks on the crown of the hill that they are the gateway 
to a prospect of pre-eminent beauty. They are: and no 
sooner are you through the barrier than you halt to drink 
it all in—if you can! On your immediate left is a fertile 
green hollow, thick with tall grass, and interspersed by 
such flowers as can rear their creamy and purple heads 
above it. (It is to a well here that the majority of the 
inhabitants must climb for their water.) Tumbled rocks, 
here and there piled on one another, break the ground 
on the right of the track, and below you, on the left, 
perfectly sheltered by a high range of wooded rocks, is 
a hayfield, dotted with haycocks. Through this field runs 
a pathway to the main cluster of houses on the left of the 
bay. These houses are not all alike, as some are of the 
old thatched variety, while one at least is entirely modern, 
but all the inhabitants alike share in the courteous charm 
characteristic of the true crofter. 

To begin with, however, it is the wonderful bay of 
Ardtoe, its channels thrusting out in all directions, that 
absorbs your interest. Still standing above it, if the tide 
be out, you must seek the sea over the yellow sands, and 
beyond even the barriers of the bay. ‘There, on the 
horizon lie the dear familiar forms of the islands, the 
three peaks of Rum towering behind the cliffs of Eigg. 
Descending to the bay, and crossing some stretches of 
short turf to the main body of water, you note that is is 
roughly circular, and that the tide flows in through a long 
narrow inlet. Up the centre of the bay runs a rocky chain 
of islets, and outside the bottle-neck other islets guard 
the entry. It is fascinating to watch the tide straggling 
in erratically by diverse channels over the uneven bed of 
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the bay, bounded on one side by low bare craggy hills, 
and on the other by a grassy rocky promontory, from which 
the outlook over the sea and out to the islands is 
captivating. But on one expedition it is impossible to 
explore all the enchanting corners of this bay and its 
baylets, of the rocky promontories and their nooks and 
crannies, thick with ferns and flowers, and clothed with 
other delightful verdure. You want to spend a week at 
Ardtoe, and at the end probably you would feel you never 
wished to leave it. 

It seems curious that Ardtoe, this peaceful little hamlet, 
should have any associations with pirates, yet it was here 
that some five or six score Maclains of Ardnamurchan, 
who had taken to a piratical life, sought refuge when 
chased by armed vessels. Goaded in desperation 
by the cruel and tyrannical treatment of Campbell of 
Barbreck, whom Argyll sent to domineer over Ardna- 
murchan, these Maclains captured, manned, and armed an 
English ship, and sought a roving life at sea. But they, 
in their turn, became a terror to everyone, natural friends 
and foes alike, so that not unnaturally the Government was 
moved to take action against them. It was in the course 
of the chase which ensued that these pirates sailed into 
Ardtoe Bay, and, running their vessel ashore there, crossed 
to Moidart for a secure asylum in the heart of the 
Clanranald country. 

On the return from Ardtoe, Shiel bridge can now be 
most pleasantly gained by taking the short road that cuts 
across the moss to the road that runs alongside the river 
Shiel. Before, however, regaining the main road, a 
diversion to the left for a distance of less than a mile is 
very well worth while. Very speedily you reach a gate 
from which you gain what is, to my mind, the most 
entrancing view of the river. Here, as it takes the turn 
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from Cliff, it swirls round into a fine broad expanse, and 
at the foot of a little thatched cottage grow some 
magnificent trees on the banks, which are undermined and 
broken by the strong current, In the background rise 
the rounded heads of gnarled heights, their green sides 
mottled by the bare rock that has successfully withstood 
the wooing of trees. On the right, in the far distance, 
Ben Resipol may reveal his royal head, if he has tired of 
that most becoming diadem, his misty crown. ; 
A little further along the road at Shielfoot, where it 

ends, there is another resplendent view. Across the 
wide-spreading mouth of the river, broken here by many 
rocky obstacles in its encounter with the sea, stand the 
strong walls of Castle Tirrim. This sturdy old ruin is 
set in a wealth of wooded loveliness, but is completely 
dwarfed by the grim mountain line that rises starkly behind 
it and dominates the whole landscape. 

“Where, impatient of rocks in its rush, 

The rive to the sea, 

A fine f oursquare 

Stands atc ly there, 


In the held of the gaunt mountains’ hush.” 


Retracing your tracks, and getting on to the main road, 
you turn to the left and come almost immediately out upon 
the handsome bridge that crosses the river. Across the 
bridge, and on the left, rises a huge pile of multi-coloured 
masonry which, in my opinion, is perhaps the most 
execrable specimen of this sort which has been imported. 
into the Western Highlands. It is a relief to lose sight 
of this, and to turn to the left, going along the beautiful 
wooded piece of road that runs past the two picturesque 
old bridges which have an island between them, and over 
which the old road used to pass. ‘These little bridges 
are now enclosed in the private grounds of the Shiel Bridge 
house. 
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There is no name known better locally than that of 
“Father Charles,” the late Rev. C. Macdonald, sometime 
priest of Moidart, whose memory is still universally 
honoured in the country, concerning which he left such an 
invaluable record in his interesting book, Moidart, or 
Among the Clanranalds. Indeed, so comprehensive is his 
very reliable information that he has left little or nothing 
for anyone following him to glean, and I am, therefore, 
greatly indebted to his work. Father Charles thinks, with 
very good reason, that the River Shiel is to be identified 
with the Sale of which Adamnan in his Lije of Columba 
writes. For Adamnan calls the Sale ‘a river abounding 
in fish,” and to this day it deserves the same description. 
In another place, too, Adamnan writes of cargoes of oak 
which were fetched from the mouth of the River Sale to 
repair some of the buildings on Iona. When the twelve 
boats, laden with wood, were returning to the sacred island, 
a wind sprang up that compelled them to seek shelter under 
Airthrago, or Airtrago,t an island close at hand. 

While Airthrago still remains one of Adamnan’s three 
“mystery islands—those which have never yet been 
absolutely identified—yet if Father Charles’ conjecture that 
by the River Sale the River Shiel here is to be understood, 
then, as he points out, Eilean na-h-Acarsaid, or harbour 
island, a few miles outside the entrance of Loch Moidart, 
may well lay claim to be it. 

He stresses his surmise by the fact that between 
“Harbour Island” and Loch Moidart there is the 
promontory of Ardtoe, which, he thinks, is no more 
remote from ‘ Airtrago”’ than Acharacle is from ‘ Ath 
Thorquil,” its admitted derivation. Further in support of 


4Professor W. J. Watson says Airthrago is “off the coast,’’ and Shuna 
in Loch Moidart answers the description, whilst Sale may be identified 
with Loch Shiel. 
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his interesting identification,5 trunks and the roots of great 
trees, still constantly encountered by the natives in digging 
for peats, bear witness to the thick forests which in early 
days must have flourished on the banks of the Shiel. 

As you continue along the delightfully shaded way that 
follows the course of the Shiel, on the further bank of 
which little thatched cottages are dotted about in the 
shelter of the hill, you reach the point where you are 
confronted by a choice of two roads. Leaving others to 
take the low road, you take the wilder high road that 
mounts in a sinuous course through a narrow pass, on 
the right of which towers a rugged cliff, in contrast to the 
succession of green knolls that gently rise on the left. 
At the base of the cliff are masses of 


“Unhewn stone in random concourse hurled" 


upon the smooth green turf, where trees and ferns alike 
soften their harsh outlines. At the top of the road, where 
the cliff of Scardoish is set further back, there is on the 
right a most beautiful stretch of greensward, and opposite 
it a wide opening revealing the sea, to which a burn 
rushes down. Across the greensward, by the side of the 
brawling burn, is the track that, ascending the gorge, 
sharply sunders the cliff into two heights. 

I was told by a delightful woman living close by that 
it was somewhere near the foot of Scardoish that, 
according to tradition, ‘* Black Donald,” the black-hearted 
chief of Clanranald, who died in 1686, found the toad 
which was to become his familiar. ‘This is the tale as 
told me by the woman, her son supplying details with all 
the earnestness of one who had been an eye-witness. It 
shows how, with the replacing of natives with “* strangers,” 
i.e, Gaels from other districts, the old tales become 


embroidered. 


5 See p. 192 for Skene’s identification of Sale and Airthrago. 
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Black Donald, coming across a toad at the foot of 
Scardoish, thought it would make a nice pet. So he took 
it back with him to Castle Tirrim, where it was fed on 
milk and meat, and grew to a prodigious size. Wherever 
Black Donald went, he had to take the toad with him in 
order to prevent it devouring everything in its path. At 
last the toad got so insupportable that Black Donald took 
it out and shot it one day, presumably at dawn.® 

The track up the gorge of Scardoish has been made 
much worse by the timber-cutting operations that are 
denuding the cliffs of their beautiful trees. But though 
the going is rougher than ever, it is still most beautiful, 
with its tumble of rocks on both sides, from which the 
litter of fallen trees does little to detract. Almost at the 
top of the steep, where you leave the last of the trees 
behind, you will find, on the right hand side of the track, 
Aite-Suidhe Mhic ’ic Ailein. ‘This “* place of the seat of 
the son of the son of Allan” (for thus is the chief of 
Clanranald styled in Gaelic) is simply a huge rock piled 
on others that have fallen over the burn which here runs 
beneath them, The summit of it commands on a clear 
day—such as that when last I climbed upon it--a royal 
view. I looked out over a sea of blue to the purple islands 
of Muck and Eigg: in the middle distance, where the tide 
was far out, the swirl of waters flowed through many 
curving channels on the sands that were spread out 
between the spurs of rugged hills. Immediately in the 
foreground, the track twines down the rocky gorge, now 
but sparsely wooded on either side, where once was a 
wealth of forest. 

Tradition says that it was from this viewpoint that the 
gallant chief, Allan Dearg, looked back over his island 
domains in the '15, after he had given secret instructions 


6In Wanderings, p. 37, I have given the old version of this tale. 
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that Castle Tirrim should be fired to save it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Probably no fiercer storm 
had ever raged around his old stronghold than the storm 
of longing and regret that would rage in his heart as he 
turned for the last time to look on it, and to say farewell 
to the few friends who, again according to tradition, had 
followed him from the islands—to part with him at 
Aite-Suidhe Mhic ’ic Ailein. 

At the top of this pass, you come upon a little loch, 
and, in order to reach Briaig on Loch Moidart (which, 
apart from its associations, offers a most stimulating 
tramp), you have to skirt the side of the loch. But be 
warned by our last experience in doing so. Instead of 
taking, as we did, a very precarious, and in parts almost 
impassable, way near the water's edge, you should from 
the start keep higher up, despite the fact that the pretence 
of a track is difficult to find. 

The first time we went by the lochside, it was in early 
spring, when the hillside was comparatively unclad, and 
it was very easy to avoid a stumble or slip into the loch. 
But on another occasion, in midsummer, when the heather 
was in full bloom, the bracken high, and brambles thick 
with leaves, the going was really dangerous; and at every 
step we risked either damaged limbs or a fall into the 
loch. The thick growth that made it impossible to see 
where we were going, as well as fallen boulders, laid 
constant snares for our feet. So what with macintoshes 
to catch in the brambles, and heavy bundles to unbalance 
us, we had to advance very warily indeed. Altogether 
this passage of the lochside was quite a gymnastic feat, 
and it was a relief to get to the end of the lochan, and to 
pause there, looking back over its waters and out to sea, 
where Muck uprose in the distance. 

From here, a short climb brings you up to the summit, 
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when you look down into a small, short defile. Descending 
through this, you find yourself in a wide-spreading hollow 
amongst the hills, where you are able to feel that you 
really are in Nature’s own cloistered seclusion. Turning 
to the left, leaving behind you a lochan choked with 
rushes, you climb up the hillside. From this point, there 
is a fairly obvious track all the way down over the rough 
and broken moorland to Briaig, though, to be sure, the 
track is not difficult to trace at any stage of this tramp. 
It is not long before the island-studded expanse of Loch 
Moidart’s smooth waters comes into view, and presently 
you are faced with a most entrancing prospect. In the 
distance lies a line of gnarled bare-topped hills, and on 
the far left you can just catch a glimpse of the open sea 
through the north channel on the other side of the thickly 
wooded island of Shona Beg. At an acute angle with 
Shona Beg lies Risga, the island of shelter, with its 
satellite islets, Thence to the right the loch shews an 
unbroken surface until it disappears from sight. Right 
the way round the beautiful loch its shores are thickly 
wooded, but higher up, as in the present foreground, the 
landscape is open for the most part, masses of outcropping 
rock here and there breaking up through the moorland. 
Immediately before you, on a rough plateau above the loch 
on the right, you will see, scattered all over that quarter, 
the pathetic spectacle of ruined buildings representing the 
remains of the deserted hamlet of Briaig. Now 
"No echo of man's life pursues the ear, 
Nothing disputes this desolation’s reign.” 

The ground where the clachan stood is yery uneven, 
consisting of little rocky plateaux on varying levels, and 
on the top of these the cottages were poised. 

The ruins of the clachan are everywhere: some very 
tumbled, others which a little rebuilding and a roof would 
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make habitable again, though indeed the stones of all of 
them are thickly overgrown by a fluffy grey lichen, which 
gives a most curious effect. Besides the cottages, there 
were various other buildings. The walls of a barn, 
standing up gauntly against the loch on the highest plateau, 
are most prominent of all, and around the cottages are 
evidences of the little round buildings in which the old 
crofters used to pen their calves. These were the home- 
steads which were cleared of men, sent off to Australia, 
so as to make room for sheep. 

Whenever I have descended to wander amongst these 
melancholy ruins, they themselves, quite outside the intense 
loneliness of their setting, have transmitted to me some- 
thing of the tale of wrongs they so eloquently tell. The 
extreme beauty of the scenery—the broken, craggy hilltops, 
the graceful rowan tree outside most houses, the lush green 
grass, the lovely burn laughing down through woodlands 
to the sea—none of these does anything to mitigate this 
sense of depression, generated by a sense of being actually 
back in those past days and sharing in the sufferings of the 
little community. How they suffered—both in 1746, 
bliadina nan creach mora, the ‘‘year of the great wasting,” 
when they were hunted over the hills by the Butcher's 
brutal soldiery and shot indiscriminately on sight; then 
again, later on in the days of the evictions, when they 
were forcibly driven out of their humble homes by men 
just as callous as the Butcher. 

Imagination had nothing to do with this sense of affinity 
with the past, for it was not until after I had first been 
to Briaig and experienced this depression that I learned 
that it was evictions, and not willing emigration, that had 
emptied the clachan. It was here, also, as I was 
subsequently told, that Isabel, the wife of the gallant but 
unfortunate Donald of Kinlochmoidart, lived for a while. 
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The execution of her noble husband, the burning of 
Kinlochmoidart House, with its attendant cruel circum- 
stances, and the forfeiture of the family estates, had 
adversely affected the poor lady’s health. Subsequently, 
however, she removed to the Mains of Kinlochmoidart, 
and died there in 1764. 

Just round the corner eastward from Briaig is Port a’ 
Bhata, and here, high up on the face of the hill amongst 
the trees, was the chief hiding-place in Moidart of devoted 
Roman Catholic priests during the days of persecution. 
For Clanranald’s country in the main has never wavered 
in its devotion to the Holy Roman Church. This hiding- 
place on Loch Moidart is said to be more like a fox’s 
den than a cave—it is so small and cramped—and its 
entrance is so thoroughly concealed that even those who 
have once found it have not succeeded in finding it a second 
time. 

On the return journey from Briaig, even if you are 
perfectly fresh after your first climb, you involuntarily 
come to a halt on the summit, for the outlook over the 
amphitheatre below is enchanting. Right in the middle 
of the picture is an oval of gleaming water, and in the 
centre it is thickly packed with light green rushes 
extending to just within a foot or so of the banks: this 
is the little lochan passed on the descent from Scardoish. 
Behind, to the right, sparkles a corner of a second loch, 
in front of which there is a low plantation of larches, whilst 
on the left, in the middle distance, a much more imposing 
plantation covers a hillside. Stretching out from this to 
the right is an uneven line of craggy hills, whilst behind 
them rise two long lines of mountains. 

Instead of returning by Scardoish, you keep straight 
ahead, so as to make at least a semi-circular tour of the 
tramp. Here the track first crosses a wide expanse, 
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opening up on the left into a wild-looking corrie, and then 
it runs alongside the big larch plantation. Below, on the 
other side, soon appears Loch Blain, the centre of a 
second amphitheatre. A curious feature of this loch in 
summer is a very regular circle of waterlilies within the 
circle made by the loch itself, and some feet out from 
its shores. From the end of the loch a burn bursts forth 
to tumble over a barrier of great boulders as a preliminary 
to taking a wayward course through the valley far below. 

From this point there is another magnificent outlook 
right down to Shiel Bridge and the mountains beyond, 
but, not to satiate readers with further descriptions of 
scenery, I will leave them to make its acquaintance for 
themselves. The boulder-strewn track in the foreground 
serves to accentuate strikingly the soft verdure of the 
valley, which ultimately issues through a little wood at 
Blain into the Kinlochmoidart road. From Blain it is no 
distance on to Shiel Bridge, where your semi-circular tour 
is completed. 


PaRT II 


THE PRINCE IN MOIDART: 
GLENUIG AND THE MACDONALDS OF KINLOCHMOIDART 


Ir is, apparently, the fashion now outside the Highlands 
to sneer both at Prince Charles Edward Stewart and at 
the brave men who, in the fatal '45, rose and followed 
him to the death. In the estimate of cynical moderns, 
the Jacobites, of course, were “rebels” (against a 
monarch made in Germany), and, what was even worse, 
fools ” because they did not take up the sword to benefit 
themselves materially. Happily, however, there are still 
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left, even outside Scottish Gaeldom, some of the elect— 
those whose hearts kindle into a glow of enthusiastic 
admiration at the memory of the noble qualities which 
distinguished the gallant followers as well as Prince 
Charlie himself throughout his sojourn in Scotland. The 
place that Tearlach Og, the ‘‘ young Charles " of the Gael, 
still holds in the Highland heart, as in the hearts of 
all who can appreciate noble qualities, is admirably 
summarised in these four lines: 
“Say, will he come again?" 
“Nay, lady, never!" 
“Say, will he ever reign?” 
“ Aye, lady, EVER!" 

My heart was rejoiced when, recently in Moidart, I was 
told of a native maid-servant who, on being shewn a 
miniature of Tearlach Og, dropped a curtsey. ‘This is 
entirely characteristic of districts associated with Prince 
Charlie where strangers have not ousted the native 
population, descendants of those who lived there in the 
year of Charlie,” 

It was on Monday, July 29th, 1745, that the ship 
La Doutelle, which had carried the Prince from France, 
and had been anchored for three days off Borrodale on 
Loch nan Uamh, crossed the Sound of Arisaig and 
anchored near the shore at the entrance to Lochailort. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from 10 P.M. tll 
3 A.M., stores, arms, and ammunition were landed with 
great secrecy. So far, there is no dispute, but when it 
comes to the route taken by the Prince himself, constant 
local tradition seems to be at variance with various 
narratives collected by Bishop Forbes and published in 
his Lyon in Mourning. Yor instance, A2neas Macdonald, 
the banker, one of the ‘‘seven men of Moidart ” who 
accompanied the Prince on his voyage, states that: 
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“About the 11th August, the Prince sailed to Kinloch- 
moidart ” (the italics are mine). Previously, however, 
fEneas had made a mistake in stating that it was “at 
Lochshiel, on Lochabar,” where La Doutelle was unloaded. 
So although the great Jacobite authority, Dr. W. B. 
Blaikie, following A2neas Macdonald’s narrative, states in 
his /tinerary, under date of Sunday, August 11th, “ The 
Prince, with artillery and baggage, went by sea to 
Kinlochmoidart,” may we not consider the local tradition? 
Dr. S. Macdonald Macvicar, a descendant of the Mac- 
donalds of Kinlochmoidart, and a gentleman who has 
spent nearly all his life in Moidart, is admittedly the great 
local authority on points of history. He told me that the 
Prince is traditionally said to have landed at Forsay, about 
two miles from Glenuig, up which he walked over to Loch 
Moidart. So for Glenuig let us set forth, believing that 
we follow—at least on the return journey as far as Caolas— 
in the footsteps of Tearlach Og, 

We fared forth by our favourite upper road under the 
cliffs of Scardoish, and halted at the gardens of Dorlin 
House, to be kindly taken by the gardener’'s charming wife 
to see Jobar na Ceann just within the grounds, I was 
familiar with the story associated with it, but I was 
surprised at the sight of the “* well "—a large pool, out of 
which rose a huge rock. The story concerns one of the 
many villainous deeds of Black Donald,- this time in 
connection with his favourite gun, known as “ the cuckoo,” 
with which he delighted to shoot promiscuously. One day 
on the battlements with his pet weapon, he spied a man 
by this well. Carelessly assuming that the man was a 
thief after his sheep, and pleased to have an occasion for 
shooting, Black Donald fired at him. ‘The man fell, but 
Donald’s satisfaction was not so great when he learned that 
he had shot one of the best of his followers. The poor 
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young fellow fell with his head foremost into the well, and 
so the pool was named the ‘‘ well of the head.” 

Passing on down the hill with a courteous youth, who 
had kindly agreed both to ferry us over and to meet us 
on the return journey in the evening, we soon reached the 
boat slip by the castle. Here we had to wait tll the 
postman returned from his round across the water, for 
it was his boat we proposed borrowing. Having received 
his willing permission, we embarked, and as our friend 
rowed us over to Shona Beag, he pointed out a landmark 
which we had already been told was associated with the 
45. This was a conspicuous patch on the hillside above 
Caolas. It is rather bare, and suggests a slice having been 
taken off the cliff. This, he said, was known as the *‘ Plate 
Rock,” because it marked the place where the treasures 
of Kinlochmoidart House had been buried to save them 
from the savage soldiery of Cumberland. The secret of 
this treasure, however, was betrayed by a Campbell. A 
descendant of this man’s, who lived in Jura fifty or sixty 
years ago, was very ashamed of his ancestor's deed. 

It is about three-quarters of a mile’s delightful walk 
across Shona Beag to the stepping-stones by which, at 
low tide, the north channel of Loch Moidart is crossed. 
On the hillside opposite, some distance from the water, 
is the ‘‘ Marine’s Rock,” so called because from it the 
infuriated natives shot at the marines of the brutal 
Captain Ferguson, who had fired Kinlochmoidart House 
under peculiarly barbaric circumstances, as will be related 
later. 

After a climb up through a very shady wood, you cross 
a piece of moorland, and then drop down by a very rough 
track amongst more trees, and by the side of a burn which 
leads you right to the sea shore. When the tide is fully 
out, it is only far in the distance that you can get a glimpse 
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of the sea either to right or left of you. But on a clear 
day, Eigg attracts your eyes on one side and Ben Resipol 
on the other. However, once you begin the crossing, you 
have to keep your eyes exclusively on the stones, other- 
wise you may miss one and find yourself over your ankles 
in sea mud. When you reach the further shore, you are 
at Caolas, where, according to local tradition, Prince 
Charlie, having walked two and a half miles over from 
Glenuig, embarked in a small boat for Kinlochmoidart. 

Crossing the wall opposite the stepping-stones, there is 
no difficulty in finding the track, truly worthy of the name, 
for it is clearly defined the whole way along, slabs of stone 
having been laid at frequent intervals. Indeed, as it gets 
half-way over, it becomes very much more worthy to be 
called a road than many so-called ‘‘roads" in the 
Highlands along which I have trudged. Altogether, it 
is by far and away the best of the scores of Highland 
tracks over which | have tramped., 

It begins with a short climb through a lovely little piece 
of woodland, after which it opens upon a wide sweep of 
lush grass meadowland, all over which is scattered the 
remains of a deserted clachan. This is Caolas, from which 
the inhabitants emigrated in 1852 to Australia, owing 
chiefly to the persuasion of their priest, Father Ronald 
Rankin. In the ruined cottages that we passed we noticed 
a feature we had never seen elsewhere—rounded enclosures 
on both sides of the usual ‘ but and ben.” In the pens 
the crofters, apparently, kept their cattle instead of in a 
separated byre. 

After crossing this fine expanse of fertile-looking 
ground, and passing through the gate in the fence, you 
soon reach the point where the track from Millhouse, 
Kinlochmoidart, joins the track from Caolas, and then you 
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begin in earnest your climb up to the summit of Glenuig 
hill. 

The day on which we set out to make our Jacobite 
pilgrimage opened most deceptively, being chilly and 
threatening rain, so that we felt coats and oilskins were 
an essential part of our equipment, which included a half- 
plate camera and four slides, sketching outfit, and picnic 
traps. The weather at the start, having tricked us into 
taking these extra burdens, broke out smiling into one of 
the hottest days, without a prospect of even a shower. 
So at various stages of our tramp, when our excessive 
baggage became unbearable, we cached first one super- 
fluous item and then another by the wayside. But it 
proved a considerable strain on our memories during our 
return journey, to remember first how many items we had 
hidden, and then exactly where we had hidden them, 

When we emerged from the grateful shade of a short 
range of woodland, before reaching the flat crown of the 
hill, our attention was attracted to a very noteworthy 
feature of the landscape—literally dozens of resting cairns. 
These, erected under the lee of the hillside on the right 
of the track, extend for several hundreds of yards, many 
set closely together in large groups, while others are 
isolated, The cairns are of all sorts and sizes, from those 
rudely piled as the members of the particular burial party 
had apparently left them, to more elaborate structures, 
obviously built up later, and topped by, or inset with, a 
wooden cross, or a board bearing an inscription telling in 
whose memory the cairn was raised. Amongst one of the 
lowest groups of these cairns, I found a beautiful little 
well, beside it a scallop shell, and the inevitable empty 
whisky bottle. In view of the fact that bearers of the 
coffin have to carry it at least over three miles of the track, 
if not all the way—some ten miles—to Eilean Fhionnan, 
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a little stimulant by way of refreshment seems justifiable. 
On the opposite side of the road, just before it is crossed 
by a gate, there are a few cairns, shewing where coffins, 
carried over either from Eignaig or Smearisary, have been 
rested. 

When, after crossing a small piece of moorland, you 
turn the corner and are able to look down upon Glenuig, 
the outlook, in comparison with those attainable both on 
the way to Ardtoe and to Briaig, is rather tame. If you 
are fortunate in having for the expedition a perfect day 
such as that with which we were favoured, your eye will 
be delighted to catch, rising above the distant shores of 
Arisaig, the rounded peaks of the Red Coolin—blue as 
seen in the sunlight from this distance. For the rest the 
track runs down sharply between bare moorland slopes 
on the left, and, after the first flight of the descent, close 
under the shelter of the steeply rising cliffs on the right, 
until at last you come down upon the level shore of the 
semi-circular bay. 

Nothing could be in greater contrast to the moorland 
than the cliff side of the track. Though here and there 
the former is broken by hillocks, and for the greater part 
of the way a burn diversifies it, the cliff side is luxuriant 
in trees, mostly birch, and in ferns, whilst heather and 
meadowsweet are also abundant during the summer, 
After a while, the moorland is replaced by a peat-moss, 
and then the track hugs the cliff still closer when it begins 
to rise and continues as a sheer wall, broken now and 
again by one or two narrow gorges, down which burns 
brawl over the broken beds. Here, too, huge fallen 
blocks of stone begin to be a feature of the track—strange 
in shape, and shewing on their surface weird, natural 
markings. A thatched cottage, a weather-beaten fir tree 
towering above it, stands with its back to the track, and 
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near it a low bridge, constructed with a single naturally- 
curved stone as lintel, spans a burn. A little distance 
further along on the left, just below some more cottages, 
this burn very unexpectedly drops down into a short 
miniature ravine. Then after this is passed, the track 
leaves the cliff face, and strikes across the open down 
towards the bay. 

If the tradition be true that so overjoyed were the people 
of Glenuig when their Prince landed in Moidart, that not 
only did they crowd on the shore to greet him with shouts 
of welcome, but danced a reel,! it might very well have 
been upon the flat ground fronting the bay. On the day 
we went over here, men and women were merrily engaged 
in jhaymaking. 

Keeping ‘to the right when you get down on to the shore, 
the Coolin come in sight again, and also Eigg, which looks 
very imposing from this point of view. Over the knoll at 
the end of the bay curls the track which, nine miles long, 
winds in and out beside the shore of Lochailort till 
Kinlochailort is reached. This is the route taken by His 
Majesty’s mails, carried on a pony under the escort of a 
sturdy little postman, who, for thirty years, has never once 
missed his daily journey of eighteen miles in all weathers 
to Glenuig and back the same day. 

In 1770 the Roman Catholic college for priests at 
Buorblach, Morar, was transferred to Samalaman, Glenuig, 
and though it was customary for the men trained in these 
native colleges to finish their course abroad, yet some 
completed their education in these Highland seminaries. 
These were known as “heather priests.” In 1804, this 
college and the bishop’s residence, which formed part of 
it, were transferred to Lismore. 

Of the way back to Loch Moidart, all that needs to be 


. 2There is a recl known as the ‘“ Eight men of Moidart.” 


The daily Pony Post from Lochailort to Glenuig. 
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said is that, in my opinion, the distant prospects obtain- 
able in this direction are finer than those in the other. 
First, there is the long vista of the track winding its way 
most alluringly amongst the trees up the hillside, and then, 
some way below the crown of the hill, glimpses of Loch 
Moidart shimmering in the sunshine between thickly 
wooded shores. 

Dr. Macdonald MacVicar told me that the traditional 
landing-place of the Prince at Kinlochmoidart is Creagan 
Dubh, and that the row of trees, said to commemorate the 
“Seven Men of Moidart,” is quite a modern feature of the 
landscape. The style of the * Seven Men of Moidart,” 
by the way, is a very misleading one, for of the seven (or 
eight), the majority were Irishmen, and only one, A2neas 
Macdonald, the banker, was a Moidart man. In actual 
fact, this litle company was composed of the men who 
embarked with the Prince from France. 

Above the small pier at Kinlochmoidart is a mere hollow 
on the roadside, which has been absurdly dubbed in recent 
years ‘‘ Prince Charlie's Cave." To begin with, there is 
nothing of a cave about it, nor, when the Prince was in 
Moidart, had he any need for resort toa cave. As Father 
Charles says: ‘After Culloden, Charles never crossed 
Loch Shiel, nor, so far as is known, did he lurk in any 
part immediately close to its shore.” This ‘ cave” on 
Loch Moidart and another on the banks of the Shiel at 
Cliff have been in modern times associated with the Prince 
by new-comers to the district without the slightest warrant 
in local tradition or history—not even with any regard 
to common sense. Such is “ history in the making.” 

The progenitor of the Macdonalds of Kinlochmoidart 
was /ain Mac Ailein, sixth son of Allan, the ninth chief 
of Clanranald, who died in 1593. No family has a more 
splendid record of devoted loyalty to the Stewarts than 
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they. The second Kinlochmoidart fought for the Royal 
Martyr against the Cromwellians in Ireland, and his eldest 
son, Ranald, fought first at Killiecrankie and afterwards 
Sheriffmuir as Major in the Clanranald regiment. Ranald 
had eight sons, of whom six at least fought for Prince 
Charlie. Donald, one of the most chivalrous of men, who 
succeeded his father, had fought with him at Sheriffmuir, 
and at once joined the Prince when he landed at 
Borrodale. Made aide-de-camp to Charles and a Colonel 
in his army, Kinlochmoidart more than any other Jacobite 
went amongst the chiefs, recruiting for the Stewart cause. 
It is of him that Sir Walter Scott relates the following 
anecdote in a note to the Monastery. inlochmoidart, 
with a party of Highlanders, came to Rose Castle, Carlisle, 
November 8th, 1745, to demand quarters, and, on being 
told that the lady who was living there at the time had 
just had a daughter born to her, he requested to see the 
infant. When the baby was brought to him, Kinloch- 
moidart took the cockade out of his own bonnet and pinned 
it to the child's breast, as a token to all Highlanders that 
the family at Rose Castle were under his protection. The 
infant became Lady Mary Clerk of Pennycuik, and pre- 
served with great pride her precious cockade, to which 
Donald of Kinlochmoidart’s eldest son, Alexander, 
becoming acquainted with her, added a _ piece of 
Macdonald tartan silk. Portions are still preserved as 
relics by Dr. Macdonald Macvicar and by the Robertson- 
Macdonalds, 

Unhappily, a few days later, on his return to Scotland, 
Kinlochmoidart was beset at Lesmahagow by a country 
rabble armed with old guns and pitchforks. Nobly 
forbidding his servant to fire on his assailants, he was 
captured and sent to Edinburgh Castle on November 12th, 
1745. Nearly a year later, this gallant gentleman, “‘ fit 
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for either the Cabinet or the field,” was taken to Carlisle 
and executed there with every barbarity, his head being 
nailed over the Scottish gate. There it remained for many 
a year, and Highlanders, passing, saluted it reverently. 
At last, one Allan Macdonald, a member of the family 
who once owned Glenuig, climbed up to it that he might 
kiss it, and this pathetic act of devotion led to the head 
being taken down and decently buried. What happened 
to Kinlochmoidart’s brother John, the doctor, I have 
already related elsewhere,* as also the rousing incident ° 
on La Doutelle with which Ranald, the fourth brother, 
was associated. The fifth brother was /£neas the banker, 
who perished in the French Revolution. In face of such 
a record of high-souled devotion, the prayer instinctively 
arises: 


“When Thou rewardest the Saints, remember, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, jor good those who have inspired 
us with lojty ideals, and in that day shew them 


” 


mercy. 


Donald, the seventh of Kinlochmoidart, dying un- 
married, was succeeded by his sister, whose husband, 
Colonel Robertson, thereupon added Macdonald to his 
name. It was their son who, in 1882, sold the estate of 
Kinlochmoidart. Though his only surviving son, William 
David Alexander Robertson, tenth of Kinlochmoidart, was 
married, he had no children, and so with him, the eldest 
branch of the direct line of this noble house died out. 
Now the only representative of the family living in Moidart 
is Dr. Macdonald Macvicar of Invermoidart. The present 
head of the family, Lt.-Commander A. D. J. Robertson- 
Macdonald, R.N. (retired), lives in London. 


? Wanderings (Second Edition only), p. 26. 
‘Tbid., both Editions, p. 53. 
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Prince Charlie stayed in old Kinlochmoidart House, 
laying his plans of campaign from Sunday, August 1 ith, 
till August 17th, being joined by his secretary, John 
Murray of Broughton, just before he left there on 
August 18th. To Kinlochmoidart, too, after Culloden, 
returned AZneas Macdonald, bringing him who was 
to prove so faithful a servant to Charles in many an 
hour of danger. This was Donald MacLeod of 
Gualtergil, the Prince’s pilot. 

We were fortunate enough to receive permission to 
enter the grounds of Kinlochmoidart House, and we did 
so by the entrance to the little Scottish Episcopal place 
of worship, St. Finnan’s. This way you pass through a 
succession of the most beautiful avenues of trees, and at 
the end of the last of these, and quite near the modern 
House, there is a little well, embowered in a ferny bank. 
This, which is to-day called the ‘‘ Prince’s Well,” used 
to be known by the natives as the Well of Samhnuich. 
It was for the spring water from this well that Alexander, 
eldest son of the heroic Donald, pined on his death-bed 
in Edinburgh. 

Up against the modern house of Kinlochmoidart is the 
short avenue of plane trees called ** Prince Charlie's 
Walk.” Passing under this, and turning to the left, we 
come upon the house that succeeded the original 
Kinlochmoidart House, burnt down by the orders of the 
Butcher Cumberland as the penalty for having sheltered 
the Prince. 

Beyond the garden are four magnificent yew trees, 
forming a tented square, and under their shelter 
Cumberland’s soldiers made their camp. Within the 
house, Kinlochmoidart’s mother was lying very ill, so, 


4The Prince’s attendant body-guard consisted of fifty picked men of 
Olanranald’s clan, all well armed. 
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before setting fire to it, the soldiers removed her beneath 
these trees, but while her home was yet ablaze the old 
lady, according to a persistent local tradition, died. But 
one of her descendants tells me that, when examining 
MSS. papers in the Record Room, Register House, 
Edinburgh, she found much information about the years 
following the ‘45. These prove that the old lady 
Kinlochmoidart did not die till in her ninetieth year, in 
the ‘‘summer of 1760,” at Irine, as Roshven was then 
called. So, as the rest of the family are said to have fled 
to Glenforslan, they probably carried the late Kinloch- 
moidart’s mother with them. 

Kinlochmoidart itself, lying very low, is extremely 
fertile, as evidenced by its lush meadows and abundance 
of wild flowers. Leaving the loch behind, it is more 
interesting to follow the ** General's Road,” as that which 
more nearly represents the route taken by the Prince to 
Dalilea, three miles distant, where he is said to have 
embarked on Loch Shiel. 


ParT Ill 


DALILEA AND ITS FAMED MACDONALDS: 
EILEAN FHIONNAN AND BY ROAD TO FORT WILLIAM 


Tue “ General's Road,” rough and reed-grown, climbs up 
through most beautiful country, where plantations do much 
to subdue the wildness of the moorland, If the day be 
propitious, you obtain magnificent views in retrospect, 
looking across Loch Moidart and its islands. This road 
got its name from General Ross, who at one time owned 
Glenmoidart House. 

A notable feature are the resting cairns by the roadside, 
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not nearly so numerous, but more conspicuously placed 
than those on Glenuig hill. 

From this road you descend upon Dalilea House, begirt 
all around by the most magnificent trees I have ever seen. 
What happened to the original house I have not been able 
to discover, but the present house appears to incorporate 
parts of an older one. Dalilea House, as it stands to-day, 
was built about the end of the eighteenth century by the 
elder grandson of Maighstir Alasdair, of whom more 
presently. It is a small but dignified building in the 
Scottish baronial style, and might well serve as a model 
to modern builders of Highland (?) ** mansions,” who are 
responsible for some mongrel hash of bad architecture, 
or some grotesquely unsuitable foreign style. 

After one Donald Gorm as tenant of Dalilea, there 
followed the famous Maighstir Alasdair, an uncle of the 
great Flora Macdonald, and, like her, a native of South 
Uist. Of him? and his still more famous son, Alasdair 
Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair? the Clanranald Bard, I have 
already had a good deal to say elsewhere. So here | will 
avoid all but such repetition as is necessary for the sake 
of coherency. 

Alexander Macdonald, first of Dalilea, graduated Master 
of Arts at Glasgow University on July 6th, 1674, and, 
after studying theology, received Holy Orders. In due 
course he became what he always designated himself in 
varous papers ‘‘minister of Islandfinan,"” never once 
“minister of Ardnamurchan.” ‘This was rather curious, 
in view of the fact that he never ministered at all in 
Moidart, where all the people remained staunch to the 
Papacy, but that he served the Church at Kilchoan, where 
the people, under a predecessor, had come to accept 
Scottish Episcopacy as a reversion to the primitive faith 


1Sceo Wanderings, pp. 411-412. 2Ibid., pp. 72-74, 422-423, 


Dalilea House. 
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of Catholic Christendom. Loch Shiel and the River Shiel 
came to be, strangely enough, the dividing line between 
those who clung loyally to the Papacy and those who, 
first accepting the reformed faith, ultimately yielded to 
persecution, then to pressure, and finally became Presby- 
terians, Not, however, till May 25th, 1833, was their 
‘* Parliamentary Chapel "—as its official name implies, a 
Government foundation—opened for the Presbyterians at 
Acharacle. 

Despite the distance of his parsonage from his church, 
the Rev. Alexander Macdonald by no means failed in his 
duty. In every way an exceptionally strong man, he would 
start off early on Sunday morning, ford the river opposite 
the present manse of Acharacle, and, walking by the north 
shore of Ardnamurchan—a matter of thirty miles or so— 
he would reach Kilchoan Church! So popular was he 
with the people that the Presbytery was powerless to 
depose him, although they sent a minister, fully armed, to 
oust him! To the end of his life Maighstir Alasdair 
continued to minister to his people, without further let 
or hindrance, but he moved latterly for a time from Dalilea 
House to the small island of Camustroloman near by. 
This was probably in order to escape from some infectious 
disease from which two daughters had died at Dalilea. 
Maighstir Alasdair was clearly a militant Churchman, for 
he seems to have had frequent physical encounters with 
various neighbours with whom he quarrelled over such 
matters as boundaries—never over doctrinal differences. 
He died at Dalilea House on May 25th, 1724, and was 
buried on the famous island from which he received his 
ministerial tide, a flat stone, hideous with a skeleton in 
low relief sculptured upon it, marking his grave. 

Maighstir Alasdair was succeeded at Dalilea by his elder 
son, Angus Beag, who, though of small stature, as his name 
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implies, inherited his father’s great strength. Like his 
renowned brother, the Clanranald Bard, he was an ardent 
Jacobite, a captain of the Moidart men in the Clanranald 
regiment, and a closely-hunted fugitive after Culloden. 
He, too, became a Roman Catholic. 

Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair, the famous bard, and 
one of the greatest of all Gaelic poets, was the parson’s 
second son. He is generally believed to have been born 
about 1700 at Dalilea House, and an oak outside the 
kitchen is pointed out as having been planted by him, as 
well as some other trees near the garden. 

In view of the small size of Eilean Fhionnan, it is 
difficult to think of it as an educational centre, but it had 
a school financed by the (Presbyterian) Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, and to this school, 
about 1729, came the future Bard as schoolmaster. In 
order to secure this post, which he held till March, 1738, 
Alexander Macdonald had to turn Presbyterian! ‘The first 
Gaelic dictionary ever published was compiled by this 
industrious schoolmaster, and appeared in 1741. Of his 
poetical genius and the direction it took, particularly of his 
many Jacobite poems, I have already written elsewhere.* 
Unhappily, some of his poems transgressed good taste so 
violently that, anticipating dismissal by the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, the Bard abandoned 
his post as schoolmaster. Tle was probably also largely 
influenced by the welcome news that at last the heir of 
the exiled royal race had landed, and, like many another 
Highlander, his hopes were as high as his heart was full 
of devotion to the Prince, hailed as the deliverer from a 
detested alien rule. 

Apparently it was just before he armed himself to take 
service with the Prince that the Clanranald Bard became, 
and remained to his death, a Roman Catholic. Present at 
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the raising of the Standard at Glenfinnan, it is said that 
Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair was introduced to Prince 
Charles, and that when Allan Macdonald of Kinloch- 
moidart set “ the lad of the yellow locks " on the knee of 
the Bard, he forthwith extemporised the spirited lines 
known as Tearlach Mac Sheumais (Charles the son of 
James). 

Though the Bard’s military services were highly 
esteemed, they were as nothing compared to the value of 
his spirited poems to the Jacobite cause. So soul- 
stirring and martial were they in their appeal, that they 
roused to the highest pitch the war spirit latent in every 
Gael, inspiring them, too, with the same zeal with which 


their author was aflame. 

The Gael is not to be envied whose blood does not flow 
faster on reading in the original such lines as these from 
“A Call to the Highland Clans ": 


“ Gladsome tiding through the Highlands, 

Tumult wild arising; 

Hammers pounding, anvils sounding, 
Targets roand devising; 

Din of forges scaring George's 
Traitor lords that brave us, 

While in motion, o'er the ocean, 
Help is close to aid us. 

Winds are blowing, waves are flowing, 
All our hope is nearing; 

Men unflinching, weapons glinting, 
Round our Prince unfearing, 

Charlie Stewart, royal true-heart, 
Sees his dues restored him; 

Britons round him yet will crown bim, 
Kneeling down before him, 

Highland heroes, quick and fearless, 
"Neath their chiefs assemble, 

Men in thousands round him crowding 
Make the proudest tremble. 

Towering large with sound and targe, 
Swift to charge unbending, 

Noble scions, fierce as lions, 
Flesh and fibres rending.” 
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Nothing is known of the actual part the Glenranald Bard 
took in the Jacobite campaign, but such privations did he 
endure as a hunted fugitive that, after one intensely cold 
night, Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair woke up to find 
that the side of his head which had rested on the ground 
had become grey. When the Act of Indemnity was passed 
in 1747, the poet received from his chief, Clanranald, 
probably as a reward for his services, the office of Steward 
of the Isle of Canna. 

On his return a few years later from Edinburgh, where 
he had gone to secure a teacher's post and had failed, 
Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair seems to have been 
largely dependent upon the kindness of his chief, who gave 
him the farm of Eignaig in Moidart. But, alas, he 
forfeited this by a return to his gross style in poetry, 
though he again succeeded in recovering and in retaining 
the esteem of his neighbours of Arisaig, whither Clan- 
ranald had moved him. He died in 1780 at Sanndaig, 
Arisaig, and was buried at Kilmory there. Though no 
gravestone is as yet erected to the greatest bard of Scottish 
Gaeldom, this is at present in contemplation by some 
modern admirers of Alasdair Mac Mhaighstir Alasdair’s 
unsurpassed genius in Gaelic verse. 

Of all the West Highland burial-islands, the most 
renowned was Eilean Fhionnan, which served a huge 
district, comprising Moidart, the east end of Ardna- 
murchan and Sunart, part of Morvern, and as far as the 
head of Loch Eil. Within this area all roads lead to this 
island, and these ‘‘ ways of the dead" are marked by, 
literally, hundreds of resting cairns, some now so tumbled 
as to be indistinguishable as cairns, others so old that they 
are overgrown with moss. Here and there solitary ones 
occur, but most are in the company of many others. 

Now popularly known locally as the ‘‘ green isle,” it 
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was named, probably after St. Finnan, “ the Leper,” who, 
coming to Moidart from Ardnamurchan to settle on this 
island, evangelised a part of Argyll, and died about 575. 

In such high regard was the island held in the past that 
pilgrimages were enjoined to it, and if the water was too 
stormy to allow of a crossing, the pilgrims were expected 
to make their devotions kneeling in sight of the sacred 
shores of the island. March 10, as the feast day of the 
Saint, was a favourite time for these pilgrimages. 

It is a beautiful walk from Dalilea along the shore of 
Loch Shiel to the usual embarkation point for funeral 
parties, about two miles distant. After crossing finally a 
swampy field, you pass the last row of cairns (which, 
from subsidence, have rather run into one another), and 
reach the slightly raised mound where the coffin is 
finally rested prior to its being placed in the boat, for 
the last stage of its long journey. 

But on a fine day nothing can be more delightful than 
to take a boat from Dalilea to Eilean Phionnan, rowing 
up the loch under the shadow of great mountains of which 
Ben Resipol is chief, while on the other side you have 
the beautifully wooded shore. In early summer the 
island, now the home of blackeock, is ablaze with broom, 
which makes it a remarkable sight, setting off the grey 
buildings very effectively, and along its shores are many 
waders and numerous greenshank. Landing at the little 
pier, and climbing up the slopes of the island through 
the long rank grass, you will find the remains of the 
larger building, the church, 70 ft. by 17 ft. This, shewing 
no structural division between nave and chancel, nor any 
other feature, is of no architectural interest whatever. 
But within, there is the greatest interest in the ancient 
altar, surrounded, indeed, by a thick bed of nettles, but 


still in its place at the east end, above it having been set 
26 
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in modern times an old weather-worn stone crucifix. 
Upon the mensa of the altar itself stands the Bell of 
St. Finnan, one of the seven quadrangular Celtic bells 
remaining in Scotland. This is of bronze, and has a most 
beautiful note, as you can discover for yourself by taking 
it up and ringing it. Curiously enough, though the bell is 
attached to a chain, the chain itself is not attached to 
the altar, 

This venerable bell is rightly prized very highly by the 
people of Moidart. During the eighteenth century it was 
stolen by a party of English soldiers on their way from 
Castle Tirrim to Fort William. Fortunately, however, the 
sexton of the island, Neil Mor an Eilean, went in pursuit, 
captured the thief at Glenfinnan, and, tying him up to a 
tree there, thrashed him soundly. The recovered bell, 
however, had its original clapper wrenched away, and the 
present tongue is one which was put there by one of the 
Kinlochmoidart family. 

About 50 ft. to the south of the church is a miniature 
building, measuring only 11 ft. by 7 ft., and quite 
complete except for a roof. This may have been a chapel, 
or, as some think, the burial-place of the Maclains of 
Ardnamurchan. Now, however, it is filled with memorials 
of the Kinlochmoidart family, and is very picturesquely 
covered with ivy-leaved toadflax. 

Amongst the many gravestones to be found on the 
island, some very curious looking rude crosses attract 
particular attention. Although they give the impression 
of great antiquity, they are really litthe more than eighty 
years old, their venerable appearance being due to their 
crude workmanship by a native of a village near the end 
of the loch. Their appearance suggests that they were 
hacked out of the native stone by a tyro using some very 
inadequate implement. A very handsome cross forms a 
worthy monument to Father Charles. 
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Somewhere about 1700, a family of MacGillivrays lived 
on the island, and acted as sextons, a tax being levied 
on both sides of the loch for their support. Neil Mor 
an Eilean, the rescuer of the bell, married one of the 
MacGillivrays, and succeeded that family as sexton of the 
island. Father Charles records the following amongst the 
tales he has to tell of Neil Mor, who apparently was quite 
a character in his day, and was, amongst other things, 
reputed to be fearless. One winter's night a funeral party 
landed on the island long after Neil Mor had retired to 
rest, and one of them, over-stimulated by whisky, thought 
he would test Neil's boasted fearlessness. Getting some 
equally foolish companions to assist him, they bore the 
coffin quietly to Neil's shanty, and, while they pushed it 
in at the door, they emitted the most gruesome groans, 
moaning as if some lost soul was in purgatory. On this, 
Neil woke up, startled, but, realising the state of affairs, 
sprang out of bed, seized his sword, and gave chase to 
the originators of the exploit. Being fleet of foot, and 
catching the ringleader, he had raised his sword to bring 
it down on the man’s head when, in mortal terror, the 
young man, thoroughly sobered by his danger, proclaimed 
himself a godson, and thus saved his life. 

The majority of people who visit Acharacle or Dalilea 
go and return by the most obvious way of Loch Shiel, 
whence the railway is reached at Glenfinnan, But, as 
I have already spoken of this route, and it is not the only 
one, we will now gain Fort William by road and ferry. 
In any case, most people would probably find the journey 
by road more interesting, though of course the ideal way 
is to go by one route and return by another. 

Leaving by road from Acharacle, the first stage of the 
journey takes you back to Salen, where, turing to the 
left, the road is the same as that described to Morvern as 
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far as some two miles beyond Strontian. Up to this point 
—where the road into Morvern leaves the main road—the 
distance from Acharacle is fifteen miles, and from here to 
the ferry at Ardgour, thirteen more. 

After a dull stretch of a mile or so beyond the head of 
Loch Sunart, you enter the wild confines of Glen Tarbert 
—a glorious pass which shews no sign throughout its length 
of any human habitation. The road takes a long climb 
up and then drops down after a descent of equal length, 
through hills grim and gaunt in their nakedness, their sides 
and bases thickly strewn with rocks of every shape and 
size until the road curves round at Inversanda. Here, 
perhaps, the climax of the beauty is reached where a 
smaller glen, even rougher than the other, runs up on the 
left into the stony heart of the hills, and further on where 
a burn rushes down impetuously to join the calmer flow 
of the River Tarbert. Here huge slabs of rock outcrop 
on the left of the roadside, and whilst behind there is the 
outlook over untamed grandeur, in front there is a superb 
view over a landscape greatly changing in aspect. Its 
late severity becomes increasingly softened by groups of 
trees, and, beyond the curving ribbon of the road, rise the 
beautiful contours of the mountains of Appin and the more 
familiar peaks of Glencoe. 

While one may feel with the poet about Jate autumn 
which he apostrophises: 

“Poignant grows the charm of thy decay, 

The pathos of thy beauty and thy sting,” 
yet none the less the appeal of this road, as of many 
another, is to me stronger in autumn than at any other 
season of the year, the late summer being to me the least 
attractive. For when the year is dying in the Highlands, 
it seems to don its most richly coloured raiment for the 
solemn act, and along this road, especially from Inversanda 
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by the shores of Loch Linnhe, that raiment is seen to 


perfection. 
“ Here is the queen of the woodland, 
The silver birch tree of old, 
But since the sun played King Midas, 
All its leaves are tarned to gold. 
He wandered through the woodlands, 
Left them flickering with light as well, 
And even the hillside brackens 
Came under his golden spell, 
Then, when he was tired of playing, 
Ere sinking elowly to sleep, 
He threw off his royal mantle 
For the hills and valleys to keep, 
The rowaas down by the river, 
Uplooking te bid him good-night, 
rt of the gorgeous garment, 
ow in its glorious light," 


In the winter, what matter it if thenceforward the 
road, forgetful of its Highland character, takes a 
practically level course? For then, unlike in the other 
seasons, there is so much rich warm colour everywhere 
on Jand to distract attention from this sad declension into 
Lowland ways. Then, too, over the rufiled waters of the 
loch are the irresistible mountains, steel-blue in the 
distance, rising tier behind tier, snow-crowned or 
mist-wreathed. Having led you through so much beauty, 
this wonderful road has still more in store for you when 
it takes a curve round to Salachan, and shews you a 
prospect of sea and shore which equal in loveliness 
anything you have already passed. From here it is but 
a few miles through a magnificent avenue of trees to the 
ferry of Ardgour. After you have crossed by this ferry 
over to Corran, a course of nine miles takes you to Fort 
William, where you will find yourself fallen from the 
heights of beauty into the depths of sheer ugliness. 
Commercialism has made its home here and has laid it 
waste for all else. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


IN THE LAND OF LOCHABER, AND LINKS 
WITH PAST CHAPTERS ON THE 
LINE TO CRIANLARICH 


ParRT | 


THE WEST HIGHLAND MUSEUM 
AND AN EXPEDITION TO CLACH NAN CAIMBEULACH 


AN Fort William itself, there are only two things 
a of interest to detain those people who now find 
j the town as repellent as I do. One of these 
(qj interests is comparatively ancient, the other 
quite modern, though with ancient connections. Across 
the network of railway lines, part of the old fort is still 
standing. This includes the Governor's house, where is 
the room in which Colonel Hill, on December 31st, 1691, 
saw Maclain of Glencoe. Though the Governor furnished 
the Chief with a letter to the Sheriff of Argyll at Inveraray, 
and gave him a letter of personal protection to ensure his 
safety, in face of Campbell perfidy, it was all of no avail, 
as history relates.!. The woman living in the house when 
I called, willingly assented to my request to be shewn the 
room, and proudly conducted me to the back of the house 
and into an apartment smothered in whitewash of the 
brightest Rickett’s blue! 


1See Wanderings, pp. 288-295. 
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It is in the square in the centre of the town that there is 
to be found the modern West Highland Museum, that 
enshrines ancient things of interest. This Museum was 
founded in 1922 through the keen enthusiasm of its 
present Honorary Secretary, who pursues its objects 
and interests with unsparing energy and devotion. This 
Museum seeks not only to preserve for posterity such 
valuable antiquities as prehistoric relics and Highland 
weapons, but the equally important domestic and agri- 
cultural appliances, etc., of the past—such as cruisies, cas 
chroms, querns, etc., ete., illustrating the bygone life of 
the people. In the personal collection of these all over 
the Western Highlands, the Secretary is indefatigable. 
The Museum, however, does not have all the local support 
it merits, and has to depend for its maintenance upon the 
more enlightened inhabitants and those of the West 
Highlands generally, who realise what a _ valuable 
educational centre the Museum may become if only the 
founder's ideals for it be achieved. 

Bishop Forbes has recorded that it was at Fort William 
that the notorious Captain Caroline Scott hanged three 
men, who had come from Glencoe to surrender their arms 
after Culloden. They were suspended over a “ mill- 
spout " with the ‘‘ ropes of a salmon-net,” but where the 
“‘mill-spout" was I have not been able to ascertain. 
Obviously, it must have been somewhere on the banks of 
the River Ness 

Throughout my earlier wanderings, in course of 
conversation with the older generation, I heard frequent 
references to Clach nan Caimbeulach, in the vicinity of 
Fort William. Some referred to this as the “cairn,” 
others as the “ stone " of the Campbells, that marked the 
spot to which the Macdonalds had pursued them after the 
Battle of Inverlochy in 1645. Those who spoke of the 
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cairn said that it was customary for Macdonald partisans 
when they passed it to add a stone to it, or to decorate it 
with a piece of heather: whilst Campbell adherents would 
knock off some of the stones. Those who spoke of the 
“Campbell Stone,” said Campbells in passing would over- 
throw it, and if a Macdonald found it lying prone, he would 
set it up again. 

It all sounded such a spirited performance that | thought 
an expedition to Clach nan Caimbeulach could not fail 
to be of interest. I knew no more than that the stone, or 
cairn, was to be found along the beautiful Upper Achintore 
road—that which, beginning behind the town, runs through 
the moorland and hills above Loch Linnhe. Of course, 
no one in the town itself had ever heard of such a stone, 
and on several occasions when, on the road itself, I had 
made enquiries about it, no one was “‘ very sure.” Of the 
several conjectures made as to where it ‘‘ might be," all 
were entirely wrong, as also was the estimated distance. 
This distance I subsequently discovered was invariably 
understated. 

At last, many years after I had made these initial 
enquiries, the day came when I found myself free to set 
out on the expedition, It was a very hot summer's day, 
and, unfortunately, I had no friend with me to share in 
a very entertaining experience. So it was in the sole 
company of an alert and enterprising youth, driving an 
extremely disreputable old Ford car, that [ set out on the 
quest. The only point on which my previous enquiries had 
made me tolerably sure was that the Campbell Stone was 
not to be found before Blarmachfoldach—three miles along 
the road. It actually proved to be three miles ahead, 
but we went three beyond that! However, I anticipate. 

We started out briskly up the hill, climbing through 
the moorland, Ben Nevis and his attendant heights on one 
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side, and the Loch, soon to be left behind, on the other. 
The extremely difficult gradients of the road reflect no 
credit upon that overrated engineer, Marshal Wade, and 
(though I am not blaming him for this!) the surface of 
the road, nothing to boast of to begin with, grew worse 
and worse as we went on. We had not made our first 
descent when, noticing a man past middle age gathering 
peats near the roadside, I thought he looked a likely person 
to know of the Campbell Stone. So we stopped, and I 
jumped out to question the man, and found that, at last, 
I had made a lucky shot. He gave me long and careful 
directions how to find the stone, but I got rather tangled 
up in their length, as events proved. The stone stood, 
he told me, by the wayside, not far along the road that 
turns up to the left a little way beyond the old toll house. 
We were not to pursue the road to Loch Lundavra. I 
thanked him cordially, and we resumed our joumey, 
bowling gaily along that tortuous road, now descending 
into a fertile valley, then climbing out of it, and past a 
few scattered cottages representing Blarmachfoldach. 

At one point in the road there is a terrific curving 
descent over a surface of loose stones, and during our 
breathless career down these steeps, I was kept bouncing 
wildly up and down on the seat of that car. Afterwards 
I discovered that my young driver had never been on this 
road before, and was probably anxious to take this 
opportunity of going as far as possible on it. At any 
rate, long before we got back to Fort William, I decided 
that the boy had in him the seeds of a born explorer and 
adventurer. 

We had no trouble in identifying the site of the old toll 
house, nor in seeing the road we were to take. But I own 
it was with some dismay that I scanned the landscape, 
wondering how on earth we were to pick out the stone 
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from amongst the legion of stones with which all that 
wild and barren region was strewn. In fact, as you could 
hardly see any grass because of all the stones, the search 
promised to be of the same nature as that of looking for 
the proverbial needle in a haystack. However, I took 
comfort from the fact that the peat-gatherer had told me 
that there was both a stone and a cairn, though I could 
see no comfort whatever in the ‘‘ road” that faced us, 
nor in the issue did we find any. 

I was rather afraid my boy might jib at risking the car 
over that stony, broken hill-track. I need have had no 
such fear. This bold and enterprising charioteer had to 
be checked, lest, in his headlong speed, he might dash 
past the memorials for which we were on the outlook. 
I had understood from the peat-gatherer that the stone and 
cairn were on the left-hand side, so as we went jolting 
along this river-bed of a road, I kept a careful look-out on 
this side only. On we went, but still passed nothing like 
the objects of our search. There were certainly little heaps 
of stone sometimes by the sides of the burns which crossed 
our track, but these stone-heaps appeared to have been 
naturally deposited there by floods. It was a wonder I 
did not join them—unnaturally deposited by the roadside— 
for in splashing through these burns, the car bounced quite 
off the ground into the air, and nearly sent me flying out 
of the car into the air as well, The track grew still 
narrower and the surface worse and worse. I wondered 
if it would ever be possible to turn in such a situation, 
and still we could see no Clach nan Caimbeulach. Spying 
a man laden with sheepskins some way off our track, | 
dashed after him, but he had never heard of the stone and 
cairn, and I returned quite convinced that we had missed 
them lower down. My spirited driver, however, being 
quite determined to find the things or perish in the attempt 
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(which, on that road, would have been quite easy), thought 
we should go on “just a wee bit further.” 

At this point, seemingly remote from any human 
habitation, we had just turned a corner where the track 
was enough to bafile even my bold young Jehu, when we 
saw a telegraph boy coming towards us. I never thought 
there was a chance of his being any wiser than those of 
his generation, but at least we could give him a lift back 
with us, so we waited for him to come up. Naturally he 
was delighted to be spared eight miles of tramping on so 
hot a day, so he got in beside me. Then I received two 
great surprises almost with the same breath, for not only. 
was that Ford car turned without overturning, but with 
almost incredible skill and dexterity, but the telegraph 
boy informed us that he knew Clach nan Caimbeulach, 
which we had passed by some two or three miles! As we 
resumed our adventurous career—quite as exciting in the 
opposite direction—the telegraph boy told me that a 
shepherd had pointed out Clack nan Caimbeulach to him, 
and he knew the story of it. 

When we reached them, both cairn and stone were plain 
to see—on the other side oj the road, and at no distance 
after leaving the road for Loch Lundavra! Out we got 
to commemorate the occasion suitably by taking a 
photograph of a Macdonald contributing to the cairn, the 
polite telegraph boy helping me very competently with the 
camera. In due course we all got back to Fort William, 
all extremely pleased with ourselves and with the hardy 
old Ford, which was apparently none the worse for the 
terrific bumping it had had. Our expedition had proved 
most successful, and we had all thoroughly enjoyed it. 
I felt also that at least two of the younger generation of 
Fort William had received some encouragement to pursue 
local historical knowledge, and this was all to the good. 
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Part II 


THE MACDONALDS OF KEPPOCH: MOY, MULROY, AND 
GLENROY 


“T' was when the epousal time of May 
Hangs all the hedge with bridal wreaths," 


that we first came to know the country of Keppoch, the 
centre of which is Roy Bridge. It is a welcome country 
of refuge from Fort William, and is speedily gained by 
line, or by road, from that noisy town. 

The ancient Lordship of Lochaber was swayed originally 
by Comyns—not, however, of the great family of Badenoch. 
But after Bannockburn, the Comyns, as the hereditary 
foes of Bruce, were expelled from Lochaber, and Brae 
Lochaber was granted to the Macdonalds. John, Lord 
of the Isles, gave this territory to his fourth son, Alexander, 
known as Alasdair Carrach, Lord of Lochaber. It was he 
who was the founder of the family of the Macdonalds of 
Keppoch,! otherwise known as the Clanranald of Lochaber, 
hence the Gaelic style of the chief, Mac-’ic-Raonaill, 
taken from the seventh chief. An earlier style of the 
Keppoch chiefs, however, was Sliochd Alasdair ’ic 
Aonghais, or the “ seed of Alexander the son of Angus,” 
derived from Alexander, the fifth chief. 

Although the Macdonalds of Keppoch are amongst the 
least of the families comprised in the great confederacy 
of Clan Donald, and, in comparison with other clan 
territories, theirs is but a little country, yet it is 
identified with quite a disproportionate number of 
historical happenings connected with the struggles of 


1 Their badge is common heath, like that of all the Macdonalds, and their 
war-cry is Dia ’s Naomh Aindrea—" God and St. Andrew!” 
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Cavalier and Covenanter, Royalist and Orangeman, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, and of clan against clan. 

In the time of the first chief, Alasdair Carrack, who 
died about 1440, there also entered into Lochaber another 
powerful clan whose appearance and continuance there was 
to prove a fruitful source of fighting, and this only 
culminated in 1688, as will subsequently appear. Because 
Alasdair Carrach took part in the rising of Donald Balloch 
against James I. of Scotland, he was deprived of some 
lands in Lochaber, which were immediately bestowed upon 
Mackintosh as a reward for his taking the other side. 
Alasdair Carrach, scornful of mere sheepskin rights, and 
though severely crippled as to land, still continued to live 
in Brae Lochaber, and defied all comers who sought to 
oust him. 

Of the clan’s consistent loyalty to the later Stewart 
Kings, the Macdonalds of Keppoch are justly proud, for 
they, as well as all their cadet families, were ever in the 
forefront of the supporters of the threatened Stewart 
throne. They fought with the Great Marquis for King 
Charles the Martyr, and though ‘“ Coll of the Cows," the 
sixteenth chief, seems, despite his course at St. Andrews 
University, to have been a marauder first and foremost, 
he had his good points. That ‘last of Scots and last of 
heroes,” the gallant Dundee, the Jain Dhu nan Cath of 
the Highlanders, having sternly rebuked Coll’s conduct, 
Coll not only submitted to his ruling, but joined him and 
fought valiantly with him at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 
Coll, too, was out in the "15, and it was he who, persuaded 
by Glengarry, Lord Aros, first changed the spelling of his 
surname to ‘* MacDonell,” now generally, but not uni- 
versally, adopted by members of the race of Keppoch. 

On this point Gregory observes: ‘‘ As some persons 
attach great importance to the mode of spelling the name 
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* Macdonald,’ it may be proper to observe here that, until 
of late, the spelling of Highland names was so lax as to 
deprive of all weight any argument resting on so uncertain 
a foundation. It could be easily shewn that, on many 
occasions, the Glengarry and Keppoch families, who have 
now adopted Macdonnell, frequently used Macdonald," * 

As a matter of fact, the spelling of Highland names 
was originally entirely phonetic, and, as pronunciation 
varied with individuals, so there came varieties of spelling 
the same name. 

The Macdonalds of Keppoch were the first of the clans 
in the '45 to strike a blow for James before ever Tearlach 
Og raised the Bratach Bhan at Glenfinnan. There, too, 
they were amongst the first of the clansmen to respond to 
the call to ‘‘ rise and follow Charlie.” It was Donald, 
brother of Keppoch, to whom was entrusted the Royal 
Standard, and Keppoch himself fell fighting for the 
Stewart King on the bitter field of Culloden. 

This Alexander, the seventeenth chief, was one of the 
noblest of the Keppoch clan. It is Sir Walter Scott who 
is responsible for the authorship of the libel that at 
Culloden the Macdonalds deserted their chief, Keppoch. 
It is true, of course, that the pride of the clan was most 
needlessly wounded by the deprivation of their hereditary 
place of honour in the Highland army. But Andrew 
Laing,’ by an exhaustive examination of all the con- 
temporary and later evidence, has conclusively proved the 
charge of desertion to be a gross slander on Clan Donald. 
The Macdonalds not only charged with Keppoch, but the 
company led by his brother even outran the line, whilst 
the Clanranald of Lochaber was the last to lay down its 
arms. 


2 History of the Western Highlands and Isles, p. 417. 
5 History of Scotland, vol. iv., pp. 527-535. 
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Associated with the family of the Clanranald of 
Lochaber is Eun glas na Ceapaich—the “grey bird of 
Keppoch "—that used to fly to the window-sill and tap on 
the pane before any member of the family died. The 
direct male line of Keppoch unhappily became extinct in 
1848 with the death of the twenty-first chief. 

The ecclesiastical traditions of the clan, as of the 
country, of Keppoch have been consistently Roman 
Catholic, and to this day all the natives of Brae Lochaber 
are devout members of that communion. The Highlands 
of Scotland in 1750, by some unknown Whig, is a valuable 
record of Presbytery’s despairing failure to turn either 
Episcopalians or Papists from the error of their ways, and 
in it there is this statement: 

** Popery is still increasing and particularly in the Braes 
of Lochaber of Glengarrie, in so much that the brethren 
who went to Braes of Lochaber, and were there on Sabbath 
last, got not a child to be baptised but one, which was but 
three nights old, whereas there was not a (Presbyterian) 
minister there for a quarter of a year before, so that all 
of them go to the priest for baptism to their children, who 
takes the parents obliged to conform to his way before 
he gives them that benefit. . . . The greatest part of the 
gentry in Lochaber loves the Non-juring clergy, and their 
children are baptised by them.” 

Since I may, after my last chapter, have left some 
readers suffering from a surfeit of scenery, I hope that 
to such this chapter may bring some relief. Even if 
there be those that do not know the land of Lochaber any 
better than the country of Clanranald, this is not generally 
the case, and those who have yet to discover its grandeur 
may prefer to do so directly without the intermediary of 
any written introduction. In any case, I do not propose 
to give any detailed description of the Keppoch country, 
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but will, for a change, confine myself almost entirely to 
historical matter and local lore. 

Before setting out for various historical scenes in the 
country of Keppoch itself, it is interesting to visit, just 
outside its boundaries but still within Lochaber, the little 
hamlet of Moy,* on the farther side of the River Lochy 
and almost opposite Mucomer. For Moy in Lochaber may 
be said to epitomise perhaps better than any other spot 
in the Highlands the Jacobite cause from the days of the 
glorious Dundee to those of Tearlach Og. ‘Thus, too, for 
the same period, Moy may be taken as the embodiment oi} 
the enthusiasms of the Macdonalds of Keppoch, for, 
whenever the fiery cross was sent forth as the summon 
for the loyal clans to gather, Keppoch and his men were 
to be found at Moy. 

Before Killiecrankie, Dundee appointed Moy as the 
gathering-place for May 18, 1689, though the date was 
afterwards postponed to May 26th. The great leader 
himself took up his quarters at Dalmacomer, beside the 
falls of Mucomer, and close to Gairlochy. Here Dundee 
stayed till May 28th, when, striking camp, he marched 
through Glenroy to Speyside and Ruthven in Badenoch. 
On his return to Lochaber, nearly a month later, to await 
reinforcements from Ireland, Dundee took up his abode 
at Moy itself, a house, no longer in existence, on the banks 
of the Lochy. From here he dated, on June 23rd and 
June 27th, respectively, two letters that are still preserved, 
the first to Macleod, and the second to Melfort, King 
James’ Secretary. The gallant Dundee struck his camp 


4This must not be confused with the other Moy, Mackintosh’s scat ness 
Inverness, nor with Moy in Badenoch. Moy is a common name for fat land 
This Moy was earlier renowned for the witch Gormshuill Mhor, by whose 
art the ship sent to avenge the death of the Spanish Princess was said, 
according to some accounts, to have been sunk. (See p. 304.) 
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at Strone (about two miles south of Moy) on July 22nd, 
to lead his men to victory, and to meet his own death on 
the fatal field of Killiecrankie. 

On Saturday, August 4th, 1745, Prince Charlie himself 
with his Army marched from Fassifern, the house of 
Lochiel’s brother on Lochielside, to the house of Moy. 
As he was expecting to be joined here by the Stewarts of 
Appin and the Macdonalds of Glencoe, the Prince spent 
all Sunday here, and on that day Murray of Broughton 
received his official appointment as the Prince's Secretary. 
Though neither the Stewarts nor the men of Glencoe were 
able to join the Prince at Moy—they appeared elsewhere 
a day afterwards—Charles and his clansmen left Moy on 
Monday at noon, on their way to Blair Atholl. 

On our return from Moy of Lochaber into the Keppoch 
country, let us take a survey of the general characteristics 
of its scenery before embarking on any particular 
expedition. Right through the centre of Brae Lochaber 
—the Keppoch country—cuts the magnificent course of the 
River Spean. Rushing at first in thunderous torrent 
through narrow deep-cut gorges overhung with trees, as 
it emerges from its bed of rock the Spean calms down, 
expanding into waters of noble breadth amidst an 
amphitheatre of mountains, one peak rising behind the 
other. 

Running roughly at right angles to the Spean, which it 
joins at Drochaid Ruadh (Roy Bridge), is the River Roy, 
coursing the glen far famed for its geological wonder of 
parallel roads. Strong and splendid rivers, forcing a virile 
course through glens—here finely wooded, there only the 
bare rugged hillsides—but all around the great mountains 
standing guard; this may faintly suggest the country of 
Keppoch. 

The road up to Glenroy follows the course of the river 
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on the further side, but before you leave the main road to 
go up the glen, there is to be noticed stretching out behind 
the Post Office, an inconspicuous “‘ red round hill.” This 
is Meall Ruadh, on the slopes of which took place the 
fight of Mulroy, in August, 1688, the last clan battle fought 
in Scotland, in which, too, for the last time on record, 
bows and arrows were used. 

The quarrel between Clan Mackintosh and _ the 
Macdonalds of Keppoch, under Coll of the Cows, arose 
out of the dispute between the chiefs over lands already 
mentioned, and this dispute had continued ever since the 
days of Alasdair Carrach, the first chief of Keppoch.® 
Coll claimed the lands as of prescriptive right and im- 
memorial occupation; whilst Mackintosh opposed to this 
the right of sheepskin, an outcome of the feudal system 
which no clan, firm in its attachment to ancient Celtic 
rights of tenure, would ever accept.® 

Thus, to enforce a feudal against a Celtic claim, 
Mackintosh and his men, with a following of others of 
Clan Chattan, altogether about 1,000, descended upon 
Lochaber. There they found themselves opposed by a 
force of 700, that included, beside the men of Keppoch, 
Macdonalds from Glengarry and Glencoe, as well as a 
few Camerons. 

Mackintosh himself was not physically fit to lead his 
men into action, and tradition says that, during the fateful 
fight, whilst some unknown substitute filled his place, the 
chief paced the garden of Keppoch House. Within an 
hour the issue was decided. The Macdonalds, bareheaded 
and barefooted, withstanding the first charge of the enemy, 


5 See p. 881. 


*It is interesting to remember that whereas the word “ feud" comes 
from “feudal,” “clannish,” with its opposite connotation, is associated 
with the opposed system. 
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hurled themselves with their cry of Dia’s Naomh Aindrea! 
upon Clan Chattan. 

After a free discharge of firearms on both sides, these 
were, after the wont of the Highlanders, thrown away, 
and the fight became one at close quarters, hand-to-hand 
conflicts no doubt being the great feature of the 
engagement. 

The Mackintoshes, despite their superior numbers, went 
down before the fury of the Macdonalds, and it is said 
that the standard bearer of the Mackintoshes only saved 
his precious charge by jumping across the river at a place 
still known as ‘* Mackintosh's Leap.” 

This victory over the men of Keppoch, which included 
the capture of Mackintosh himself, was commemorated in 
no less than two pipe tunes, the more famous Blar na 
Maoile Ruaidh (or “ Macdonald took the Brae on 
Them!") to become the clan salute; the other, Latha na 
Maoile Ruaidh (** The Day of Mulroy’) one of the clan 
marches. 

Jain Lom, the famous Bard of Keppoch, whose stormy 
career will be presently detailed, celebrated the victory 
after his wont in a pean of triumph. He relates how the 
Macdonalds, like brave dogs, held at the mountain cats,’ 
and took the mewing out of their nose (!) regardless of 
their sharp claws. 

Glenroy is not, in comparison with other places I have 
tried to picture, of any outstanding beauty, and you must 
proceed a mile or two up the road before you reach a 


point from which a view of the famous “ parallel roads" 
can be obtained. 


‘This is a reference to the crest and supportere—all cats—of the 
Mackintosh chief and his motto, “Touch not the cat bot (without) a 
glove.” Most of the clans in the federation of Clan Cattan have the same 
motto, and a cat or cats in their achievement. 
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But before this standpoint is gained, you pass Bohuntin, 
where, in Jain Lom’s day lived a Campbell, called /ain 
Odhar (Dun John), a noted murderer and assassin. Of 
this Dun John numerous tales are still told in the country. 
He was extraordinarily fleet of foot, with which quality 
this grim story is connected. The then chief of Keppoch 
had a nephew, known as Raonuill Og, who had given cause 
for offence. The uncle sent to apprehend him, on which 
Ronald fled to Badenoch and took refuge at Torgulbin. 
lain Odhar followed him hot foot, got assistance, and 
brought Raonuill Og back towards Keppoch. As the party 
were making their way home, /ain Odhar ran ahead to 
inform Keppoch of the capture and to ask what should 
be done with the prisoner. Keppoch, looking him straight 
in the eyes, merely said, “‘ If he were an enemy I would 
easily know how to deal with him.” As quick in the 
uptake as fleet of foot, Dun John sped back to the patrol 
party. Without further comment he slew Raonuill Og, 
whose body is buried in a hollow about half a mile from 
the present bridge, known as Glac an Domhanaich, 
“Sunday Hollow,” apparently because on this day the 
foul deed was done. 

Up the River Roy a shelf of rock is still to be seen, 
known as ‘' Dun John’s bed.” It is less than a cave, but 
apparently served as a hiding-place when inconvenient 
searchers raided his dwelling. 

The last story of Dun John's life is quite in keeping 
with what preceded it. He was at this time living at the 
far end of Glen Roy, and found the raids of his neighbour's 
cattle on his own scanty crops exceedingly irritating. THe 
at first remonstrated in words, but later took the advice of 
his wife, who said to him, ‘‘ Don’t be scolding them: just 
kill them!” The precept was acted on. 
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The river near his house used to rise very rapidly, 
changing its course, and was the cause of many deaths by 
drowning. As he lay on his death-bed, John sent for one 
of his neighbours. The man came, and, leaning over the 
bed, asked John how he fared. The unexpected answer 
was a thrust from John’s dirk, which the neighbour barely 
avoided. As he stepped back, he asked John, more in 
sorrow than in anger, why he had done such an un- 
neighbourly deed. To this, John replied, “ This is the 
way of it. Since I have been here, the river has drowned 
twenty, whilst | have only killed nineteen, and I wished 
to be even with the river before | went." 

It is interesting here to remember that Montrose, on 
his march to Kilcumine (Fort Augustus) from Inveraray, 
in January, 1645, not only followed the course of the 
present line from Corrour through Roy Bridge, but turned 
northwards through Glenroy. This, and not through Glen 
Nevis, as is often stated, was the last part of the route 
taken by the Great Marquis on his astounding march to 
Inverlochy, and he crossed the Spean between Cill Chonait 
and Dalnabie, just about where Inveroy is marked on the 
map. 

Assuming that you have now reached this point from 
which you can get a good view of the three famous 
** parallel roads,’ we will halt and recall the generally- 
received theory of Agassiz, the celebrated Swiss scientist. 
These roads can be traced almost continuously on both 
sides of the valley, and each forms a gently sloping shelf 
from 3 to 30 ft. wide. But their most striking char- 
acteristic is their absolutely constant level, and this, in 
conjunction with gigantic barriers of débris, which all 
previous theorists assumed, is only satisfactorily accounted 
for by Agassiz’ surmise. He says of these roads that they 
“are intimately connected with the old occurrence of 
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glaciers, and have been caused by a glacier from Ben 
Nevis.” The existence of the three parallel ‘‘ roads” 
shews that the process of melting was arrested at different 
periods during which the three successive beaches were 
formed, They are ‘‘ the shores, as it were, of a phantom 
lake that came into being with the growth of the glacier, 
and vanished as these melted away.”’ 

. Before leaving Glenroy, it may be interesting to refer 
to a stone, carved with a Host and chalice, now set 
up on the near side of the glen. It is all that remains of 
a stone originally standing elsewhere, upon which a priest 
once celebrated Mass in order to lay a ghost that troubled 
the glen, 

A tale is told in Glenroy about one of the descendants 
of several Irish families that came over with the Irish wife 
of one of the chiefs. This descendant, a Boyle, was 
reaping up Glenroy side one day when he espied a big 
salmon in a pool, Having a pike-head in his pocket, the 
man took it out, and, affixing it to his scythe, attempted 
to spear the fish, Instead of spearing the salmon, when he 
brought down the pike-head, he only succeeded in cutting 
off his own head with the scythe! 

In alleged confirmation of this extraordinary tale, there 
is said to have been found, in a grave that was opened in 
Glenroy, a corpse having a cut round the neck; and a 
proverb, ‘‘As clumsy as a Boyle,”’ that became current 
in Brae Lochaber, is also adduced as evidence of the truth 
of this story. 
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ParT III 


SOME STORIES OF CHIEFS OF KEPPOCH: THE OLD CASTLE: 
THE BARD OF KEPPOCH, AND THE KEPPOCH MURDER 


THE road down Glenroy comes out opposite Roy Bridge 
Hotel, and practically opposite that, but on the further 
side of the railway line is the present Keppoch House. 
Within a mile of it, on Terran nan Ceap is the wood called 
Coille Daimhain, where the fifth chief, Alasdair nan 
Gleann, gencrally lived. This wood is said still to be 
haunted by the wraith of the Irish lady, @ bhain-tighearna 
bheag, who, in the sixteenth century, was married to a 
young Ranald of Keppoch. 

The local story goes that one day, in a wayward mood, 
this chief's wife expressed her wish to cross the Spean. 
As the river was raging in full spate, and freezingly cold 
with blocks of ice, her husband, not unnaturally, demurred. 
The lady, however, determined to get her way, taunted 
the chief with cowardice, and made light of the state of 
the Spean, saying that it was only a trotting stream in 
comparison with the galloping rivers of Ireland. 

Thus provoked, Ranald foolishly plunged into the river, 
his wife on his shoulders, with the consequence that she 
was swept away by the resistless tide and drowned, 
although he himself managed to struggle ashore. 

Shortly afterwards, Ranald was going to marry again, 
when his son had a dream of his mother coming to tell 
him that her sark was wet in the pool. The son dutifully 
made search, and, dragging a pool of the Cour, a river 
that joins the Spean at Inveroy, he found the body. As 
he was bearing it to the burial, he met his father on the 
way to the church. Ranald asked his son why he was not 
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coming to the wedding, and the son’s reply brings the 
tale to the abrupt conclusion common to so many Highland 
tales when obtained locally, “‘ You can go to marry your 
new wife, while I go to bury my mother.” 

Presumably the wraith of the Irish wife haunts the wood 
to bewail the unseemliness of her husband's second 
marriage, but as I did not encounter this restless spirit, 
I could not ask her if this were the case. 

If you take the road that, crossing the railway line, 
leads to Keppoch House, by keeping on past the house, 
and close to the river side, near where the Roy joins the 
Spean, you will come upon Tom Beag. ‘This mound, 
suggestive of a dun, was the original site of the old Castle 
of Keppoch, built by Donald Glas, the sixth chief, who 
lived in the sixteenth century. Although not a trace now is 
to be seen of the building—not even a line of foundations— 
in the hollow below the little knoll are still to be seen 
many fruit trees, all that remain of a once prolific orchard. 

Donald Glas’ building was associated with the tenth 
chief of Keppoch, Alasdair nan Cleas, so called because 
of his skill in conjuring tricks—or for his proficiency in 
the black arts! He succeeded in 1587, and died in 1635, 
and it is of him that the fine tale of the candlesticks is 
told, 

During Alastair’s stormy career, he suffered exile in 
Spain, and on his return was entertained by an English 
gentleman, who displayed with great pride a brave show 
of massive plate. Amongst this were some wonderful 
candlesticks, of rare craftmanship and great value, which 
the Englishman specially pointed out to Keppoch, re- 
marking that, whatever he might boast, he could not 
produce the equal of the candlesticks in his own castle. 

Alastair at once replied that, on the contrary, he wagered 
to be able to exhibit candlesticks which surpassed them 
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in every respect, notably in beauty of design and intrinsic 
value. 

In course of time, when the Englishman returned 
Keppoch’s visit, he reminded his host of his wager, to 
which Alastair replied that he had not forgotten it. They 
proceeded to dinner, and into the dining hall marched 
twelve stalwart clansmen, wearing, of course, the kilt, and 
bearing aloft flaming pine torches. 

* Behold my candlesticks!” proudly exclaimed Alastair, 
indicating his torch-bearers. ‘Not all the gold in 
England could purchase such as they!" 

The Englishman at once acknowledged that he had lost 
his wager. 

This old castle was burnt in 1640 by Gilleasbuig 
Gruamach, Marquis of Argyll, who, in his zeal for the 
Covenant, plundered all the lands of Catholic Brae 
Lochaber. But apparently the building was not razed to 
the ground, for it is said to have been within the old 
castle, built nearer Tom Beag, on a spot between that and 
the present farm buildings, that the notorious Keppoch 
murder took place. 

It was evidently the immediate predecessor of the 
present Keppoch House, and was burnt to the ground 
in 1746 by order of the Butcher, Cumberland, the chief's 
wife and children barely having time to escape. 

Before recounting the gruesome story of the Keppoch 
murder, it will be well to give some account of the career 
of one of the chief characters in the tragedy, Jain Lom, the 
famous Bard of Keppoch. 


‘Tho present house was built about 1780 by Ronald, seventeenth chief. 
It is a curious little fact that the wood for the rafters was brought from 
the woods at Achnacarry, and dragged by horses to their destination. When 
the roof was repaired about fifty years ago, proof of this was found by the 
ends of the rafters being all frayed and muddy. 
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John Macdonald was the great-great-grandson of /ain 
Aluinn, the deposed fourth chief of Keppoch, but neither 
the exact date nor the place of his birth is known, further 
than that he was born in Brae Lochaber probably between 
1620 and 1624. Here, too, he was brought up, and he 
afterwards lived at Clachaig, now part of the farm of 
Tulloch. He was present in 1640 at the battle of Stron- 
a-chlachain, near Loch Tay, where his father was killed. 

The Bard of Keppoch was popularly known as Jain Lom 
—‘ Bare John "—probably because he was bald or clean- 
shaven, and another nickname, /ain Manntach 2—"* John 
the Stammerer "—refers to a defect purely physical, since 
from it his poems suffer not at all, for there is nothing 
either halt or stammering in the expression of their virile 
sentiments. Indeed, because of his fierce eloquence, he 
was also known as “ John the Biting.” 

lain Lom first comes into prominence as the man to 
whom the great Marquis of Montrose owed his guidance 
in one of the most remarkable military exploits recorded 
in British history—the marvellous march to Inverlochy.® 
He brought the news to Montrose at Killicumine that 
Argyll had entered Lochaber with the Covenanting Army, 
and that they were laying waste the country, and had 
camped outside the walls of Inverlochy. Hence when the 
Great Marquis decided to take Argyll by surprise, /ain 
Lom acted as guide. Having already written about the 
Keppoch Bard at Inverlochy, and quoted from his poem 
on the battle, I shall make no further reference to either 
here. 

At the Restoration, Charles II. acknowledged /ain Lom’s 
services to the Stewart cause by creating him the first 
Gaelic Poet-Laureate, and granting him a yearly pension. 


*His descendants to this day are known as Mac Gillemhanntach. 
3See Wanderings, pp. 268-264. 
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To the Bard of Keppoch thus belongs the honour of being 
the only Gaelic holder of the office, and certainly there 
have been English poets who have held it with far less 
distinction. 

Though Gaelic verse invariably loses in the translation 
those subtleties of language which impart to the original 
their characteristic beauty and force, yet the following 
lines from /ain Lom’s poem, ‘‘On the Crowning of 
Charles I1.," are interesting, as affording a sample of the 
poet's caustic wit, as well as an insight into his political 
and religious opinions. 


ca 


| “Think, since the throne thon hast aacended 
Without the aid of spear or eword, 
How thy ows rights may be defended, 
And, else, thy people's rights restored, 
But leniency is sot now wanted, 
A wise sevresif{y were just; 
Let those who are already sainted 
E’en go where they have placed their trust. 
Why should we gredge these men to Heaven 
That hawe their tremeare hoarded there? 
Since they have made their road #0 even, 
Dismiss them while accounts are square!" 


Jain Lom’s Jacobite poems, as those of a politician, 
exercised a powerful influence on his countrymen far 
beyond his own lifetime. Exalting the Stewarts, and 
execrating their enemies as the lowest wretches, /ain Lom, 
long after his death, counteracted all the efforts of the 
ruling powers. There was no gathering of Scottish Gaels 
where his verse was not sung: and even children repeated 
his lines, so that thus were the people permeated with his 
Stewart sentiments. 

“Mightier was the verse of Iain, 
Hearts to nerve, to kindle eyes, 


Than the claymore of the valiant, 
Than the counsel of the wise.” 
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The account of the battle of Killiecrankie given by /ain 
Lom inclines one to the belief that he, as well as his son, 
was present at that fight, where the death of the great 
victor nullified all the fruits of victory. However that 
may be, the Bard of Keppoch himself died about 1709 or 
1710, and, if tradition be credited, in very poor circum- 
stances, in his lonely home at Al/t-a-chaoruinn in Brae 
Lochaber. 

It was in September, 1663, that the Keppoch murder 
took place, and in the following account of it I have given 
many traditions which I obtained locally from a most 
charming personality—a member of the Clan Donald of 
Keppoch, These were afterwards amplified by the 
kind friend whose extensive assistance I have already 
acknowledged. 

The second Donald Glas, twelfth chief of Keppoch, died 
whilst his two sons, Alexander and Ranald, were finishing 
their education on the Continent, and consequently his 
brother, Alasdair Buidhe (Sallow Alexander), temporarily 
succeeded him. When his two nephews returned home, 
however, Alastair had no mind to abnegate his position, 
and, if he himself was not one of the seven who took part 
in their murder, he probably instigated the deed. 

The immediate cause of the feud, however, which led to 
the death of the chief was that his uncle had granted a 
lease or charter to MacDonald of Inverlair without 
reference to the chief himself. Mae ‘ie Raonuill 
(Keppoch) and his brothers went to Inverlair, found the 
old man in his bed, and asked to see the charter. ‘This 
they promptly burnt before the old man’s eyes. When 
Alexander and Ranald came home, with new-fangled ideas 
of honour and honesty which were very distasteful to their 
dependents, the elder declared that he would clear the 
country of thieves, so that he could be able to hang up 
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his watch on any tree in the wood at Jor an Ceap 
(where he was living), and find it untouched upon 
returning for it. 

Dun John was approached by the murderers and asked 
to help to do away with the two lads. He refused, saying 
that he did not mind the murder, but that he was a stranger 
in the country and a Campbell, and would thus be the 
first person to be sought for when the deed was done. 
Below Bohuntin Mhor in Glen Roy, the men then took an 
oath to stand by one another, and they did: the little 
knoll where they did this is called Tor na Mionnan—" the 
knoll of the oath "’—to this day. 

Local tradition says that, as the Macdonalds of Inverlair 
set out on their fell errand, Alastair's wife thought fit to 
admonish them to ‘* Be sure you return with blood on your 
dirk!" and that when they arrived at the Castle of 
Keppoch, there was a banquet in progress. As the feast 
proceeded, they contrived to pick a quarrel with their hosts, 
and then began fighting. So savage was the onslaught 
of the assassins that the young chief, Alexander, received 
no less than thirty-three great wounds; the second brother 
twenty-eight; and the third, who was quite a little boy, 
was baking a small cake for himself when his uncle 
approached to kill him. The small boy clutched him round 
the legs, begging to be allowed to finish baking the cake. 
““Uncle, uncle, let me be till I finish baking my wee 
bannock!"" His uncle said to one of his followers: ‘‘ The 
spoilt brat! Put the dirk into him from behind!" So 
he, too, was murdered. 

After this, Alastair and his men set off home, washing 
their dirks as they crossed the ford of the Spean at the 
Old Mill, the ruins of which are still to be seen.* Tradition 
says that they had got as far as Tulloch before they 


4A road on the further side of the railway etation leads down to these. 
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remembered the injunction they had received from 
Alastair’s wife to return with blood upon their dirks. So 
they retraced their steps, and dipped their knives afresh 
in the blood of their murdered victims. (Some accounts 
say that they killed a dog, and wiped their dirks in his 
blood, to avoid returning to Keppoch.) 

Sheila MacDonald of Keppoch, who had been decoyed 
to Inch near by, arose the next morning to see the family 
house in ruins, and went there to find her brothers lying 
murdered. She then composed a lament, now known as 
the ‘‘ Murder of Keppoch.” 

Now /ain Lom appears on the scene. He was a fierce, 
forceful character, whom no obstacles would deter from 
his purpose, and he came forth to avenge the murder of 
his kinsmen. ‘The apathy which /ain Lom found amongst 
his fellow-clansmen was probably explained by the 
character of the young Alexander, who had made himself 
unpopular during the short time he was chief, and had 
roused violent passions. 

Be that as it may, however, since the men of Keppoch 
did not respond to the call of /ain Lom, the Bard had to 
go farther afield. First he approached Glengarry, but 
without result, so he went to Skye, and there appealed 
to Sir James Macdonald of Sleat. Said that chief to him: 
“Whence do you come, Jain Lom?” ‘ From Laodicea,” 
came the reply. ‘ Be they hot or cold there at present?” 
asked Sleat. “Abel is cold, and his blood crieth for 
vengeance,” answered /ain, ‘‘ but Cain is warm, and his 
hands are red." Then the Bard told his tale, and explained 
his mission, with which Sleat pretended sympathy. But 
mere expressions of sympathy did not satisfy /ain Lom, 
and so again and again he returned to Skye, trying to 
rouse Sleat into activity. Each time Sir James put him 
off with some excuse, until at last /ain Lom got so angry 
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that he said he ‘“‘ would believe what a MacDonald did, 
but he would no longer believe what a MacDonald said." 
This scathing remark at last aroused Sleat, and, after 
receiving a State Commission authorising him to do so, 
he sent 300° men, under his half-brother, the bard Az 
Ciaran Mabach, to Inverlair. /ain Lom met them at 
Mallaig, and guided them through Glenquoich and 
Glengarry. They spent the night at Invergarry Castle. 

Alasdair Mhor, who had been living in fear of vengeance 
ever since the murder, was spying upon Invergarry Castle. 
He could only see apparently one man going in and out 
of the castle with a grey plaid over his shoulder. Thus 
Alastair concluded that it would be quite safe to return 
home to Inverlair. In reality, he had seen the 300 men 
coming out of the castle one by one, under cover of the 
same grey plaid. 

It was seven years since the murder, and local tradition 
says that during all that time the murderers of Inverlair 
—just before Tulloch Station—never knew what it was to 
rest at home after dark. The local tale continues that 
one night the Lady of Inverlair dreamt that black pigs 
—of direst omen—were rootling round the house, and that, 
although none was to be seen when she got up on the 
first occasion, on the second night, when the dream was 
repeated, she found the pigs were indeed outside! So 
she woke up her husband and told him. Alastair sprang 
up, saying that it was high time that he was out of there, 
but by then the house was surrounded. For some time 
Alastair and his six sons kept the 300 men at bay, 
Alastair’s wife using all the pewter dishes and spoons in 
the house to melt into bullets, and they succeeded in 

‘This is according to local tradition. But Mr. D. N. Mackay, in his 


admirable book, Clan Warfare in the Scottish Highlands, gives the number 
as 50, and the date of the avenging as 1665, not 1671, as locally given. 
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shooting over sixty of their assailants. Finally the 
Ciaran and his men set fire to the house by a train of 
faggots. One by one the six sons sprang out and were 
killed; their mother was shot, and only Alastair remained 
in the burning house. Then /ain Lom said, ** Here are 
the six cubs, but where is the old fox?’ They rushed 
into the house, where they found Alastair with a shot 
thigh, and, dragging him out, they killed him. Then /ain 
Lom cut off the seven heads ° of the father and sons, using 
for the purpose, so says tradition, one of the very daggers 
that the murderers themselves used. As he held the gory 
relics over a fire to dry off some of the blood, the lips 
of his victims appeared to curl up, and he remarked “ that 
these were the pleasantest smiles he had ever seen!" He 
then threaded a birch withy through the mouths and necks, 
slung them over his shoulder, and set off to lay his trophies 
at Sir James’ feet. 

Before arriving at Glengarry, he paused on the shores 
of Loch Oich to wash the heads in a well which is known 
to this day as the ‘‘ Well of the Seven Heads.” As he was 
doing so, a messenger arrived from Sir James MacDonald 
to put a stop to the murder, so /ain Lom left the heads 
at the well. It is supposed by some that they were taken 
to Edinburgh to adorn the gallows, but local tradition has 
it that they were buried by the well. When Sir James 
heard of the murder, he exclaimed that he would rather 
lose all his cattle and have Alastair MacDonald's red head 
still on his shoulders. 

In connection with the murder at Keppoch, this curious 
story is told. Jain Lom used to ride about the country 

6 An interesting corroboration of this story is that, in 1818, a Dr. Smith, 
at that time practising in ort William, made some excavations at Inverlair 
His search was rewarded by finding the skeletons of six young men, headless, 


and lying together. A little distance from them was another larger akeleton 
of a man with a broken thigh, also headless. 
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on an old piebald mare. One day he met Archibald 
MacDonald, known later as fourteenth chief of Keppoch, 
evidently, from the Bard's remarks, privy to the murder. 
Archibald mocked at him and his old mount. “ dA’ 
Ghilleasbuig, A’ Ghilleasbuig!” said John. ‘‘ Well do 
I know who you are!" Now Archibald suffered from 
the King's Evil, and, as he spoke, he tore the bandage 
from round his neck. ‘‘ Do you see this, John?” “I am 
sore to the heart for your hurt,” said John, “ but it is 
but a trifle compared with the wound that was on the 
white, white skin of Alastair.” ‘May God give you 
pardon for this!"’ said Archibald, “I fear,” said /ain, 
“that both of us will be having need of it," and so left 
him. 

The fierce Bard of Keppoch, accounted the greatest of 
all the Gaelic poets who have sung of battle, is said to 
be at his best in his poem on the Keppoch murder— 
“Mort na Ceapaich.” Although the date of Jain Lom’s 
death is uncertain, he is known to have been alive in 1708, 
and it is probable that he died about 1710, when he had 
reached a great age. He was buried in the famous grave- 
yard of Cladh Chaoril!, on Brae Lochaber at Achluachrach, 
a little over two miles from Roy Bridge Station, so it 
is appropriate to go on there now. 

It is a beautiful and alluring walk, and in the wild 
beauty of the scenery, the thunderous roar of the river 
(especially over the Monessie Falls and down the 
magnificent gorge of Achluachrach), as well as in the 
towering ranges of mountains all around, you remark the 
natural forces which moulded the character and coloured 
the poems of the virile Bard of Keppoch. 

Within an hour's walk from Roy Bridge, you come to the 
hillside on the left where several large resting cairns, built 


up with mortar and cross-crowned, mark the rude track 
28 
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up to Dun Aingeal, the “ hill of fire,” below which is 
Cilchaorill. Climbing upward over the smooth green turf, 
the famous ancient graveyard is approached through a 
screen of fir trees. It is a wild and lonely burial-ground, 
the higher part, Dun Aingeal, and the lower part being 
alike perched on a hilltop, with higher mountains rising 
above it. ‘he shell of the old church is shadowed by the 
thick belt of larches growing near by. 

St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria in the fifth century, 
the fierce opponent of the Nestorian heresy, may have 
dedications elsewhere? in the West Highlands, but it is 
a mistake to identity, as many have done, the saint com- 
memorated here with him. ‘This saint is probably identical 
with a St, Cairill, an earlier follower of St. Columba, and 
a bishop in Ireland who has a shrine at Clonkilincherill 
in Ireland. I have also heard the name given as St. Cairil, 
who is alleged to have been a monk at Ardchattan. 

Dr, Carmichael, in his Carmina Gadelica, says that it 
used to be the custom at funerals in Ci/chaorill, after the 
grave was filled in, for the bier on which the body had 
been borne to be broken against a certain tree, so that 
it could not be used by the invisible hosts, s/uagh, to carry 
off the dead. During the last fifty years, the curious 
custom of taking funerals at great speed up the steepest 
part of the knoll has been abandoned. 

It was in and around the old church (which is now 
without any features of interest) that the chiefs of 
Keppoch were buried. A little beyond its doorway is a 
very handsome, but very un-Celtic-looking, stone, incon- 
gruously carved with passion flowers. This was erected 
to the Bard of Keppoch in recent years through the interest 
of the late Mr. C. Fraser-Mackintosh, then Member of 
Parliament for Inverness-shire. /ain Lom wished to be 
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buried facing the sun and a certain hill on Loch Treig side 
—hence this stone is set at a different angle from any other 
in the graveyard. But none the less, local authorities 
are emphatic that this stone does not mark the grave of 
‘* John the Bare and the Biting,” as the inscription alleges. 
Recently, in digging another grave, the remains of a 
curious coffin, fashioned from the trunk of a tree, were 
brought to light in another part of the burial-ground, and 
this was supposed to have contained the corpse of the 
fierce old trouncer of Clan Campbell. 

At the edge of the hillock, Tom Aingeal, and near the 
church door, where a grave may still be seen, is said to 
be buried another of the bards for whom the country of 
Keppoch is famed. The gravestone is one which he 
himself is said to have carried on his back up from the 
moorland. This bard was Domfnuill Mae Fhionlaidh nan 
Dan, a Macdonald famous as a wolf hunter as well as a 
poet, and the most expert archer of his day, Of him it 
is said that he commanded that he should be buried in 
the skin of the last deer he ever shot, and his grave to be 
made at the door of the church, with his face turned 
towards Crodhearg, a mountain rising above Fersit. It 
is also alleged that it was DomAnuill Mac Fhionlaidh who 
said, ‘‘O man, that steps upon my gravestone, look again 
behind into the past and remember, though I am in the 
grave, I was once as swift as thou art!" This bard 
lived in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and belonged 
originally to Glencoe. 

It is curious that his domestic infelicity brought him 
the material that made his reputation as a poet. When 
he was getting on in years, Donald Macdonald married 
a young woman, who proved to be the very reverse of a 
help-meet. She jeered at the poor old man and his aged 
dog, and her cruelty culminated in presenting him one 
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day with a feeble old owl which she had found, saying that 
it was a fitter companion than herself for him. 

But for this episode, the old hunter might never have 
taken his place amongst the best bards of Scottish 
Gaeldom, for An Comhachag was apparently the only 
poem he wrote. It is a very original effort, taking the 
form of a dialogue between the old hunter and the bird. 
The two following verses may give some idea of the nature 
of the poem. After the owl has told the bard that she 
is very ancient, the bard replies: 

“Bince you say you are so very old, 
Confess your sins before you die, 


T'll be the priest this nig 
Tell all the truth and nothing deny!" 


ht, and you 


To this the owl answers: 


“T never broke into a church, 
Or stole a kerchief, or told a lie; 
I never gadded abroad with a beau, 
But a chaste old lady at home was I.” 


It was probably about 1760 that a Catholic who had 
apostatised from his Faith was buried at Cilehaorill. ‘This 
enraged the good Catholic ghosts, who promptly rose up 
and made night hideous with their clamour. ‘The people at 
Achluachrach Mor, whose houses were near to the burying- 
ground, though they have now entirely disappeared, finally 
sent for the priest, who, tradition says,’ was @ certain 
“Mr. Mackenna,” of Irish extraction, of high stature, and 
great personal courage. ‘The priest approa hed the 
burial-ground from the Murlagan side, at that time the 
usual point of access to the graveyard, and still known 
as the “corpse road,” He stopped at a small pool, o1 
lochan, since dried up, where he made Holy Water in his 


8 Others give the priest’s name as Maighstir Jain Mor MacDhughaill, 
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shoe. Leaving his trembling clerk behind him, the intrepid 
priest made his way alone to the knoll where the tumult 
was raging. What happened he never related, but from 
that day there has been peace in the burying-ground, and, 
according to tradition current in many parts of the 
Highlands, only one spirit keeps watch until the next death 
occurs, which office is always held by the last to die.® 

Returning to Roy Bridge, and walking two miles 
beyond the Hotel, opposite Cillchonait, near which place 
Montrose probably crossed the Spean on his march to 
Inverlochy, is Achaneich. In the bank of the burn of 
the same name is still to be found a cave wherein seven 
Macgregors, hunted down about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by Argyll, sought refuge. 

How it came about that Alastair should have associated 
himself with the great enemy of his clan against these 
unfortunate outlaws is not clear, but it is a fact that he did 
so, for the Government rewarded him for his services 
against Clan Gregor. 

Local tradition says that the dogs were used to scent 
out these seven fugitives, and in this connection it is 
interesting to remember, so relentless was the warfare 
waged against the Macgregors, that black dogs, the coin 
dubha, were actually imported from Italy to track them. 
In order that they might do this more surely, it is said that 
not only did the hounds wear light armour to ward off 
arms, but that they were fed on the flesh of the luckless 
clansmen! It was, therefore, probably bloodhounds of 
this breed that Keppoch used to find the seven Macgregors 
he was hunting. But the story goes that the Macgregors 


* This was a belief common also in some parts of England, and terrific 
fights have taken place at the entrance to the churchyard to decide which 
corpse should be buried first. 
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plunged into the water, and as the hounds were swimming 
across, they caught hold of their legs, pulled them under, 
and drowned them. Nevertheless the dogs had played 
their part, and, their hiding-place discovered, the Mac- 
gregors were smoked to death in the cave. Three larch 
trees, all that now remain of the seven originally planted 
on a knoll in front of the adjacent Tirmadris House, mark 
the place where these Macgregors were buried. 

Having told the last of the tales I gathered in the 
country of Keppoch, it has now come to the melancholy 
time when we must say farewell to Lochaber. It must 
always be with a pang that true lovers of the Highlands 
board the southward-bound train. But on this line there 
is no abrupt farewell to the mountains and the moorlands: 
indeed, until Craigendoran is reached, the train winds past 
one beautiful scene after another. We pass on the line, 
too, at least as far as Crianlarich, several places with which 
are associated historic occurrences constituting some 
missing links in the chain of incidents previously related 
in this book, So that, assuming you will tolerate my 
company a little longer, I will get on the train with you as 
far as Crianlarich, and try to mitigate your dejection by 
relating these incidents, as well as by telling a tale or two 
not generally known but associated with the scenery we 
pass, 


Sanne 
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2 PaRT IV 


TALES FOR THE TRAVELLER FROM ROY BRIDGE TO 
CRIANLARICH 


Anout two miles short of Tulloch Station, on the far side 
of the Spean, is Inverlair, where the Keppoch murderers 
lived, and where /ain Lom avenged the murder. Then, 
when the line forsakes its eastward direction and turns 
sharply south, we are soon running alongside Loch Treig. 
Though to most Scottish Gaels the ancient tale of /olaire 
Loch Treig is very familiar, it will be new to other readers, 
and thus, as a specimen of old Highland folk tales, it may 
be of interest to repeat it as we pass this beautiful sheet 
of water, so narrowly hemmed in by precipitous hills. 

Before beginning the story, it may be remarked that 
in the old days no West Highland archer was accounted 
equipped in the best fashion unless his shaft was winged 
with a feather from an eagle of Loch Treig. 

There dwelt in the high clifis of Aird Mheadhoin a great 
eagle, so old that she could never remember the time when 
she was otherwise. She supposed, therefore, that she must 
be the oldest living creature of the countryside, and, 
desiring to make sure of this, she set forth on her mission 
on Beltane morning. Every time she met anyone, she 
asked: ‘* Have you ever known any Beltane night as cold 
as last night?" and invariably the answer was; “ No, 
never,” At last she met an old brown wren, who referred 
the eagle to a gobha-uisge, a “* smith of the stream,” living 
at Dun Ruaidh. The eagle found this bird, a water ousel, 
blind with age, and with his stithy worn into a hollow 
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with the work of his bill through countless years upon it. 
No, he had never known any night colder than the last, 
but he referred the eagle to an old stag at Coille Innse. 
So off to this ‘‘ wood of the pastures ” the old eagle flew, 
only to receive the same reply from the stag. He, 
however, thought that the memory of the one-eyed trout 
who lived in the lochan of Corrie-na-Ceanain, might go 
further back than his. This proved to be the case: the 
ancient trout ad known a colder Beltane night. ‘* It was 
so bitter indeed, that, though I was then young in my 
blood and in the full strength of youth, I had to rush 
through the water and leap incessantly to keep myself 
warm, One somersault was so forcible that I sprang right 
out of the water, and struck my cheek against yonder 
black boulder, Before I could recover myself, my eye 
was frozen to the rock, and when I leapt back into the 
water, there it stuck, and there it remains to this day.” 
Then the eagle knew she was nof the “ oldest inhabitant,” 
and, making her reverence to the ancient trout, her quest 
ended, she returned home. 

As we traverse the long length of the Moor of Rannoch, 

“A desert wide and wasted, 
Washed by rainfloods to the bones, 


League on league of heather blasted, 
Storm-gashed moss, grey boulder stones,” 


there is a story of Lochiel's fairies that is associated in 
folk lore with this great waste. Probably the notorious 
Ailein nan Creach, who lived in the reign of James III. 
of Scotland, by his practice of the black arts, inspired this 
story. 

Lochiel, by the use of a certain word of magic, was 
able to summon a company of fairies to do his bidding; 
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when he had finished with them, another word of potency 
dismissed them. Both these mystic words were Lochiel’s 
carefully-guarded secret. One day, however a man 
happened to overhear the word by which Lochiel 
summoned the little folk, and this word he treasured up 
for his own when occasion served. The opportunity arose 
when Lochiel was abroad and the man had his harvest to 
gather. So the fateful word of summons was spoken; 
the fairies appeared, and were told to do his harvesting. 
This they instantly accomplished, and, after the fashion 
of their kind, clamoured for more work, Then the poor 
fellow realised that, though he was able to summon the 
fairies, he had not overheard the word that dismissed them, 
Finding there was no other way of being rid of them, the 
man sought to tire them into departure, so he bade them 
ingather his neighbour's harvest. He had no sooner given 
the order, however, than it was fulfilled. Next the 
harassed man directed them to gather into heaps all the 
little white stones that they would find scattered over the 
Moor of Rannoch. But this task took them no time, and 
in desperation he sent off flouters of the ‘ca’ canny" 
policy to clear all the heather from the slopes of Ben Doran. 
This, too, they did in a owinkling, and they were only got 
rid of by the very opportune appearance of Lochiel at 
this point, very angry to find that half his secret had been 
discovered, 

The first link with incidents already related is reached 
just before we run into Bridge of Orchy Station. 

On the skirts of Ben Doran, at the site marked on the 
map as Leacan an Dothaidh, was fought the Battle of 
Orchy, in 1463, by Dugald Stewart, then aged eighteen, 
and his followers, against the Macdougalls and their allies, 
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after the murder of Sir John Stewart, third Stewart Lord 
of Lorn, at Dunstaffnage. In consequence of the strange 
wedding in death,* young Dugald Stewart was universally 
accepted throughout Lorn as its legitimate lord, but he 
not only had to defend his right against the thwarted 
Macdougalls and the scheming Campbells, but to avenge 
his father’s murder, Leaving his Lorn contingent at Loch 
Awe, thence to proceed up the valley of the Orchy, Dugald 
himself went to raise his mother’s clan, the Maclarens, in 
his support. In the meantime, the Campbells rallied 
Macfarlanes to the side of the Macdougalls; these two 
clans joined forces at Dalmally, and met Dugald Stewart 
and his allies at Bridge of Orchy. The young Lord of 
Lorn was defeated in a battle accounted very bloody 
because 130 Maclarens were slain. Of the Stewarts who 
fell, no less than 50 had posthumous sons, whilst the loss 
of the Macdougalls was so great that never afterwards did 
the clan recover its ancient strength in Argyll. During 
the battle it is said that a wounded Maclaren asked the 
Macfarlane chief to give him a drink in his shoe from 
the well near by. As the chief stooped to comply with 
this request, the wounded man treacherously drew his bow 
and sent a shaft through the back of Macfarlane. When 
the chief put his hand to his back to lay hold of the arrow, 
the bowman cried out: ‘‘ Search in front, and you'll find 
it there!" 

As for poor unfortunate Dugald Stewart, his stormy 
career closed in this same country where it had begun, 
for, thirty-four years later, he fell at the head of Glenorchy, 
at no great distance from the scene of his first battle. 
But if Dugald’s spirit of knight-errantry imparted romance 
to his first fight, there was nothing of romance in his Jast, 
for a cattle raid caused the clash of arms between him 


2See p. 222. 
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and Donald, third chief of Keppoch, and in this unromantic 
commerce they both fell. 

About a mile down from Tyndrum Station, on the banks 
of the Fillan Water, and on the farther side of the road that 
runs roughly parallel with the line, is Dalry, 1t was during 
the desperate fight that took place here between Robert 
the Bruce and three followers of his bitter enemy, John 
Macdougal, Lord of Lorn, that the famous Lorn brooch 
came into the hands of that family. After his defeat at 
Methven, the Bruce was obliged to lurk with a faithful 
few in the Highlands, and, encountering John of Lorn at 
Dalry, was again worsted there. As Bruce on horseback 
was covering his men’s retreat through a narrow pass, 
three men called Mac an Dorsair, a father and two sons, 
simultaneously fell upon the King. The first man seized 
the bridle: Bruce with his sword smote off his hand, and 
the man bled to death. In the meantime the other brother 
had got hold of the King’s leg with the intention of un- 
horsing him. But Bruce set spurs to his horse: the animal 
dashed forward, knocking the Highlander to the ground, 
and before he could rise King Robert had cleft his head 
in twain. Then, in desperation, the doubly bereaved father 
dashed at Bruce and snatched frantically at his mantle, 
gripping it so closely that the King's freedom of action 
was seriously impeded. Yet, using either his battle-axe 
or the pommel of his sword, Bruce managed to dash out 
the brains of his last assailant. But, as the grip of the 
Highlander still held in death, Bruce, in order to be free 
of the encumbrance of the man's dead body, had to loosen 
the brooch by which his mantle was fastened. Thus both 
mantle and brooch were left on the field behind him, 

Now we are running into Crianlarich, where the last of 
the coin dubha was shot, and with this last small item of 
information I will leave you, hoping that you may have 


ay 
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enjoyed these wanderings through scenery and history and 
lore with me, although you may not agree with all, or any, 
of my opinions and sentiments. But I ask you— 


What worth is he of principles possess’d 

Unless he be for them prepared to fight? 

Of him who makes expediency his rule, 

Who can approve? Chameleon-like his coat 

Is changed with every change of company— 
Sincere alone in insincerity. 

No crafty knave for me—let him begone! 

Go, too, you moral coward who will sell 

Your soul rather than face the frown of those 
The plutocratic purchasers of power— 
Backboneless, bloodless creatures, get you gone, 
This book is not for you--unless from it 

You would take aught you lack! Others I hail: 
You who hold fast to flags of different hue,® 
Here is my band—for yours is honest too! 


SIncluding Campbells, Socialists, and non-Episcopalians. 
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NOTE.—The simplest and most obvious method of indexing has been 
adopted, Names of old Highland chiefs, ete., will be found under the first 
of their names or style, exactly as given in the book, and usually in their 
English rendering, ¢.g., the Butcher (Camberland), anless the Gaclic is 
more familiar, as, ¢.g., Jain Lom. Thus Prince Charlie comes under Prince, 
Black Donald of Clanranald wader Black, Sir Donald of Lochalsh under 
Sir, The only exceptions are peers and military tithes; e.g,, the Earls, 
ete., of Argyll will be found ender Arygyl/, Lt.-Col, Hill ander Hill, etc., 
ete. Modera people appear ander their surnames, thas Radd, Mr, C, T., 
Scott, Sir Walter. Whenever powible, subjects have been classified, to 
avoid cross-indexing as much as posible. Thus, all lochs will be found 
under Lochs, all flowers ander Flowers, binds, their nests, eggs, ete., under 
Birds, battles under Battles, and every saint appears under Saints, Under 
Stones will be found Cup and ring marked, Seulptured, Standing, ete.; and 
all Castles, Caves, Cairns, Crosses, Islands, Wells, ote., etc., are given 
under their respective headings. Al! information about any specific clan 
will be found under Clan. For the benefit of English readers, let it be 
stated that the different religious systems will be found under Episcopacy, 
Roman Catholicism, and Presbyterianiem respectively, 


Achaforsa Burn, Morvern, 311. 


| ae a rere 


j 


Achahoish, Knapdale, 3. 

Achaneich, Lochaber, tale of, 
405-6, 

Acharacle to Ardgour, ran from, 
872-3, 

Achnaha, Ardnamurchan, 241, 

Ach-an-Righ, Korrera, 192. 

Achosnich, Ardsamarchan, 248, 
208, 254. 

Adamnan’s Life of St, Columba, 
se or referred to, 7, 15, 
af 146-7, 192, 289, 274, 330, 


Airthrago, conjectures as to its 
identity, 192, 344-5. 
Aketon, the (or gambeson), 93, 


177, 178. 
Alan M'Coule, murderer of Sir 
John Stewart of Lorn, 222-4, 


Alasdair Huidhe, of Keppoch, 
896-7, 599-400, 

Alasdair Carrach, first of Kep- 
poch, 380, 381. 

Alasdair nan Cleas, tale of his 
* candlesticks,” 892. 

Alasdair Mae Mhaighstir Alas- 
dair, the Clanranald Bard, 
career of, 866-8; poems 
quoted, 367, 

Alexander II. of Scotland, vision 
and death of, 192, 210, 

Alexander of Islay, 10}, 128, 

Alexander Macdonald of Kep- 
poch at Culloden, 382, 

Alien Buildings, all classes, 1, 2, 
40, 42, 85, 121, 284, 820, 923, 
B43 


a Proprietors, 278-9, 


_—— S 
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Allan Dearg of Clanranald, 
Allan Macdonald of Glenuig and 
Kinlochmoidart’s head, 61. 
Allan MacLean of Drimnin, 
Jacobite, 311, 332-3. 

Allt na Gall, incident aseociated 
with, 826. 

Altar in cave at Cove, 11, 

—— on Kilean Fhionnan, 870. 

7 in Oronsay Priory Church, 
62 


American Iona Society and its 
impudences. xvii. 

—— pollutions, xviii. 

Angus MacColl Ciotach Mac- 
donald, tale of, 187, 

Angus Og, 236. 

An Torr (Castell Torr), Knap- 
dale, 4, 8, 

Appin banner, rescue of, at 
Culloden, 805, 

Appin, Dugald Stewart, first 
chief of, 226. . 
Archibald, fourteenth chief of 
Keppoch, and Jain Lom, 401. 

Ardrishaig, 86, 87. 

Ardskenish, Colonsay, 188, 

Ardtoe, deseription of, 836-7, 
839-42, 

—— tramp to, 837-9, 

Argyll, Colin, first Marl, 80, 191, 
220, 288, 277, 293, 

— Archibald, second Earl, 78, 
2038, 297. 

a of Highlanders, 176, 177, 
78. 


—— Lord of the Isles, 176, 

—— Lowlanders, 178, 

Armour of Hfligies, 92, 176, 176, 

Ath na Cuirp, tale of, 187, 

Atholl, Barl of, 287, 

Atholl, men of, 59, 76, 288, 

Aumbries, 12, 122, 144, 167, 168, 

Austin Canons, their rule and 
habit, 152, 

Azilian Man in Oban, 182. 


Balnahard, Colonsay, 182. 

— folk tale of sithein at, 118. 

Bascinet (or elogaid), 178. 

Battle of Baile Mhaide, Colonsay, 
125, 129, 

Bloody Bay, 236-8, 

— Craig -an- Airgid, Ardna- 
murchan, 240, 


Battle of Culloden, 305-282. 
—— Deabhaidh, Colonsay, 108. 
—— Inverlochy, 375, 389. 

— Killiecrankie, 396. 

—— Mulroy, 356-7. 

—— Orchy, 409-10. 

“Battle of the Sheaves,”’ Colon- 

say, 136, 

Battle of Stalc, Appin, 225. 
Bay M'‘Neill, Ardnamurchan, 

260, 262. 

Bealach a’ Ghunag, Knapdale, 

tale of ita name, 78. 

Bealach an-t-Sleagh, Colonsay, 

tale of its name, 111. 

Beinn Eibhinn, Colonsay, 140. 
Ben Gulbhan, where Diarmid 

killed wild boar, 205. 

Ben Hiant, Ardnamurchan, 280, 

334. 

Ben Oran, Oronsay, and &t. 

Columba's Cairn, 150. 

Ben Resipol, 289, 295, 338, 343. 
Birds— 

Ballfinches, 289; cormorant, 
810-11; cuckoo, 254; gannet, 
263; golden plovers, 280-1; 
gold crested wrens, 259; 
goosander, 286-7; great 
northern diver, 310-1; razor- 
bills, 131; red _ breasted 
mergansers, 311; shag, 131; 
shelduck, 10;  stonechats, 


145; swans, 10, 43, 64; terns, 
50, 13 wheatears, 138, 
Sirds, bs : 
Ducks, ¢ cider ducks, 286; 


oyster catchers, 285; plovers, 
142; ringed plovers, 118; 


and pipe 285; snipe, 142; 
stonéchats, 145; whentears, 
ag 

Bt 


Birds’ egge and nest 
Ducks’, 43; cider 
286; goosande: 
herons’, 142; pheasants’, 22 
red breasted merpanser 
287; sandpiper if on 
swans’, 43, 44; terns’, 
285-6; wheatears’, 158- 
Bishop Robert Forbes quoted, 
262-8, 352, 375. 
Black Donald of Clanranald, 
tales of, 345-6, 353. 
Boating adventures, 45. 
Books to read, xi. 


“ Brooch of Leen, 184, 191, 411. 
a, The, bratalities of, 349, 


Carn Cotuneach, Tayvallich, tale 
of, 42. 

Caisteal nan Con, Morvern, 329. 

Campbells, origin of, 6; soquisi- 
tivencas of, 6, 18, 80, 112, 137, 
224, 293; craft and cunning of, 
6, 90, 102, 223-4, 234. 

Campbell of Barbreck, 342 

—— Calder, (Cawdor), 
102, 297. 

Candlesticks, tale of Keppoch's 
392-3. 

Cao! Sootnish, 39. 

Caolas, Moidart, 355. 

“Plate Rock” above, 354 

ae Caroline Scott, infamy of, 

5 


59-90, 


Captain of Dunstaffnage, 213 
Capt. Ferguson, 354. 
Carn-cul-ri-Birinn, Oronsay, 1 
Carn na Cailleach, Morvern, take 

of, 331. 

Carsaig Bay, Tayvallich, 43. 
——— Churchyard, Tayvallich, 42 
Castell Torr, Achabolish, 4 
Castle, Ardtornish, 296, 298-9 
—_ Duart, 206. 

—— Dunollie, 154-8 

—— Dunstaffnage, 215-18 

—— Gylen, 181, 188-92 

Castle of Keppoch, site of old 


892-3. 

—— Kilberry, 29 

—— Killundine, 329-30 

~~ Kinlochaline, 311-12, 315- 
S16, 


——— Tirrim, 345, 347. 
—— Sween, 6, 75-83. 


Catholic not synonymous with 
Roman Catholic, 14. ; 
Cave at Achaforsa, Lochaline, 


S11, 
Cave of Gillebride, Loch Linnhe, 
324. 
the Great Steep, Morvern, 
tale of, 299. 


amen BG, Columba’s, Cove, Kaap- 
dale, 11-18. 
—— See aloo Uamh. 
Celestine, the architect, 172. 
Celtic Charch, peculiarities of, 
12, 16, 17. 
Chiefs’ stylea, incorrect, xxi. 
Chiefship, untenable assumptions 
of, xxii. 
Oilehserill, Brae Lochaber, 402. 
~—e- graves of, 402-38, 
—— tales of, 402, 404-5. 
Cindelgend or Delgon, ita iden- 
tity, 4 
Cleck Diarwid, Btroatoiller, 204, 
Clach nan Caimbeulach, expedi- 
tion to, S760; story of, 375-6, 
Clack na Criche, Morvern, 828, 
Clachan Brath, 28, 33, 91, 133. 
d ys mere: Ardnamurehan, 
276-7. 
Madh Dhile, Knapdale, 20-25, 
laggan, Morvern, BIT, S24, 
lan Campbell, 28, 80, 
— Gregor, hunting of, 405, 
~ Macdonald of Keppoch, 880, 
R87. 
~~ MacGillivray, 312. 
Maclain of Arduamurchan, 
240, 
~~ MacInnes, 812-18. 
~—— Mackintosh, 381, 386. 
—~ MacLean, 202-8, 
~ MacMillan, 89-90. 
~~~ MacNeill, 65, 79. 
~~~ Societies, farce of, xvi. 
Clann Iain Mhor (Macdonalds of 
_, Dannyvex), 102, 
*Clanranald’s Seat," Scardoish, 
346. 
Clearances, The, 
Clenamacrie, 
206. 
ie Scenery of Colonsay, 120, 


. 


~~~ 


276, 289, 849. 
near Oban, 203, 


Ce an Eadraiginn, Colonsay, 

Coin dubha, used against Mac- 
Gregors, 405, 411. 

Colagin, near Oban, tales of, 193. 
‘Coll of the Cows,” 381. 
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Colonsay, general characteristics 
and history, 98-104. 

Conall, King of Scote, 4, 7. 

Confessio, recess in altar for 
relics, 162. 

Coolin, 357-8. 

Coronation Stone, 212, 

Corpach on Jura, 157, 

Corrieben, Ardnumurchan, 261, 

Cottages, native, 241, 249, 256, 

Cove, Knapdale, 6, 

Covenanting doings, 393. 

Cows, voracity of, 251. 

Craig nan corp, Morvern, 299, 

Crianlarich, 411. 

Crinan Canal, 38. 

Crofters’ life, 260-b2. 

Crofting system, 241-41, 

wd an Termaid, the Strand, 

8, 

Cross, Keils, Knapdale, 52, 

Keils, Moryern, #02, 

—— Kilberry, 40, 

~~ Kilbride, Oban, 198, 200, 

—— Kildalton, replica of, as 
War Memorial, 39, 

-— Kilmory Knap, 87. 

—— Stall, the, 82, 

Crosses at Cladh Bhilo, 23-25, 

—— on Hilean Mor, fragments 
of, 69, 71, 

—— holes in pedestals of, 83, 


Crozier or pastoral staff, 82, 

Crucified, The, representation of, 
at Kilberry, 31, 

— at Kilbride, Oban, 201, 

— at Kilmory Knap, 87. 

— at Oronsay, 158, 

Cup markings extraordinary on 
Risga, 287-8. 


Dalilea House, Loch Shiel, 864, 

Dalriada, 8. 

Dalry, fight of the Bruce at, 411. 

Danna, Isle of, 61, 

Deer replacing sheep, 276, 289. 

Duyen or Cindelgend, identity 
of, 4. 

Diarmid, story of death of, 204. 

Dr. John MacLeod’s lament on 
Clearances, 826-7, 

“Dog Stone,” Oban, 185. 


Index 


Domhnuill Mae Fhionlaidh, a 
bard, 403, 404. 

—— grave and tales of, 403. 

— samples of his verse, 404. 

ae Livingstone, 304-5, 324, 

—— Macdonald of Keppoch at 
Culloden, 382. 

—— Macdonald of  Kinloch- 
moidart, anecdotes of, 860; 
capture and execution of, 860, 
361; Isabel, wife of, 849-50; 
Margaret, mother of, 362-3. 

—— Maclain of Ardnamurchan, 
318, 

—— MacLeod of Gualtergil, 362. 

Drimnin, Morvern, 332, 333. 

Dubhchall, the Lady, 312, 314. 

Dugald Stewart, last Stewart 
Lord of Lorn and first chief of 
Appin, 220-6, 409-10. 

Dun Cholla, Colonsay, 141. 

—— John, tales of, 388-89. 

Dan Mbuirich, Knapdale, 50. 

Danan an Nighean, Colonsay, 
126-8. 

Dancan Ban MacIntyre quoted, 
261. 

Dundee, Viscount, 381, 384. 

Dundonald, Oronsay, 151. 

Danevin, Colonsay, 107. 

Dangallain, Colonsay, 137. 

Dunstaflnage Chapel, 218-19. 

—— tragedy, 220-26. 


Eagle of Loch Treig, ancient tale 
of, 407-8. 

Effigies, ecclesiastical, 32, 68, 
172, 174, 309. 

—— Sir Donald Macdufiie, Oron- 
say, 166. 

Effigies of warriors, 33, 34, 88, 
91-93, 175, 808. 

— Sir Alex. Macdonald of 
Lochaleh, Oroneay, 176, 

Efric MacNeill, firet Gaelic poet. 
ess, 79. 

‘Eight Men of Moidart,” 358. 

Kilean Fhionnan, history and 
description of, 866, S65-9; 
altar and bell on, 870; build- 
ings and graves, 369, 370; tales 
of, 371. 

Bilean an Lonain, Loch Sween, 
tale of, 76, 
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Eilean Mor, cell, 74; charch, 65- 
69; crosses, remains of, 69-71; 
island, description of, 65, and 
sail to, 08-655 pit, 73; tombs, 


68, 69. 
Biles Olimsa, Colonsay, 125. 
—— Tareuinn, 100. 
—— pa <meta Lech Caol- 
dsport, 10. 


B hens Bacach, tales of, 58- 

Episcopacy in Highlands, native 
not exotic, 41, 104, 301, 364; 
forcible suppression of, 2069, 
301-2; prevailing religion, 
268-9. 

Bun glas na Ceapaich, omen of, 


Eviction, tale of an Ardasmaur- 
chan, 258-9. 

Evictions and their cruelitics, 
242, 275. 


Factors (estate managers), 279 

Fairies of Dunvulaig, story of, 
94, 

Fairy Islands, Loch Sween, 43 

Falkirk Tryst, taking cattle to, 
262-8. 

Faoghail Dhominuill Chowell- 
aich, 337. 

“Father Charles," 344, 370; 
quoted, 344-359, 373, 

Fergus Mac Ere, 4, 2). 

Ferry boat experiences, 99, 232- 
233 


Finlaggan, Islay, 101, 238. 
Fiunary, Morvers, 326, 328, 
Flora Macdonald at Dunstaff- 
nage, 215, 
Flowers 
Elecampane, 340; golden rod, 
$40; honeysuckle, 116, 340; 
marsh marigold, 245; prim- 
roses, 10, 115, 117, 310; rag- 
wort, 340; roseroot, 245; 
samphire, 115; teylla verna, 
118; sea pink, 115; wild 
ve acinths, 77, 112, 115. 
— iNiam, Gov ernor's House, 


Wiskerags, custom of, 194-5. 


Gaelic proverts, 119, 195, 292. 

Gerbh ecriochan, 336. 

Ghost of Loch Ternait, 323. 

= . Mhoirt, Colonsay, story 

08. 

Glaistig of Glen tale 
of, 255-9, 331. eT 

Glasgow children, problem of 
boarded-ont, 273. 

Gleann Geal, Morvern, 295. 

Glen Dabh, Morvern, 817-19. 

~——- Tarbert, Sunart, 372. 

Glenborrodale, 284, 

Glenroy, parallel roads of, 389. 
90; tales of, 888-90, 

Glenuig, 357-8; the tramp there, 
BD4-5. 

Goats, folk-tale of, 150, 

Gobshealach, Ardnamurchan, 
B38. 


Hanging Hills, 197, 214, 820, 
a26 


‘ Hanging Rock," Colonsay, 140, 
Harp, the Highland elarsach, 55, 
“ Headless Horseman,” tale of, 
84 

Hector M'Laine, Bishop of 
Argyll, 301, 

Highland games, burlesque of, 
xxi, 

— voliteness, anecdote of, 274, 
“~ Highland" regiments, xix, 

Highland sword, 17). 

Hinba, conjectures as to its iden- 
tity, 146. 

Hodden grey, xx. 

Holy Eucharist, Celtic celebra- 
tion of, 15. 


Iain Ciar, 187-97; grave, 200. 

lain Lom, anecdotes of, 898-9, 
401; avenger of Keppoch mur- 
der, 398-401; his career, $94- 
895; grave of, 423; his poetry, 
887, 395, 896, 401. 

Inveraray, 47, 297, 

Inverlair House, 896, 899-400, 

Island on Loch Ternait, Mor- 
vern, 322, 

Sgoltaire, Colonsay, 121. 

Islands, views of, 26, 27, 125, 
246, 265, 269, 260, 265, 281; 
341, 346, 368, 

Islay, 101. 
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Jennie Cameron, 305 

John, first Lord of the Isles, 
208-9, 

John, fourth Lord of the Isles, 
299 


John Neave, infamous Covenan- 
ter, 19, 

Joln Og Maclain, 316, 337. 

Jura, 116, 


Keils, Knapdale, Chureh, 52; 

Cross, 62; sculptured stones, 
53-58. 

— Morvern, 802; — burial- 
ground, 303-6; Cross, 302; 
sculptured stones, $04, 806-9. 

Kenalbin, 261, 

Kentra Moss, 337, 

Keppoch House, past and pres- 
ent, 891-3. 

— Marder, account and local 
traditions of, 896-401, 

Kerrera, 188-9, 192, 

Kilberry, 27-85. 

Kilbride, near Oban, church and 
churchyard, 198; cross, 200- 
201, 

—— Tobar an Haspuig, 198. 

Kileatrine, Colonsay, dedication 
and remains, 182, 

Kilehattan, Colonsay, its mono- 
liths and church, 122. 

Kilcolmkill, Morvern, 801, 

Killintaig, Morvern, 801, 830, 

Killundine, identified — with 
Adamnan’s Kailli - an - unde, 
830, 

Kilmore, by Oban, 211. 

Kilmory, Ardnamurchan, 268, 

Kilmory Knap, church of, 87; 
cross of, 87; hamlet of, 85; 
sculptured stones of, 90-93, 

Kiloran Abbey, 109, 

— birthplace of Young Col- 
kitto, 110, 

— Bay, 113; Viking graves at, 


Kilvicocharmaig, 6, 61, 
Kinlochmoidart House, old, 862, 
Kinlochteacuis, 884. 

Kintyre, 3, 6. 

Knapdale, North, 6. 

— South, 6. 

Kyles of Bute, 1. 


La Doutelle, 352, 353. 

Lachlan Cattanach MacLean, 
296-7. 

Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 296-7. 

— Mary Macdougal!, 200. 

“Lady's Rock,” tale of, 47, 200- 
297. 

Lauchlan Campbell's letter to 
Argyll, 270-2. 

Leachd nan Saighead, Crosben, 
incident commemorated by, 
316. 

Leana na-h-Baglais, Colonsay, 
and its tragedies, 143. 
leapaichean fhalaich Mhic-a- 
Phi, \G7, 179. 

Lighthouse, Ardnamurchan, 265- 
266; road to, 265-7. 

Limpet and rat, tale of, 264. 

“Little Black Donald " Cameron, 
story of, 315-19. 

Lobster-catching, 264. 

Lochaline, 310-11. 

Loch Arienas, Morvern, 334. 

—— a’ Bhealaich, 40. 

—— Blain, 351. 

—— Caolisport, 3, 8. 

—— na Cille 60, 

—— Durinemast, Morvern, 334. 

—— Fada, Colonsay, 108, 

— Fyne, 3. 

—— Moidart, 348, 454-5, 

— Mudle, 281]. 

Sgoltaire, Colonsay, 12). 
—— Shiel, 336, 369. 

—— Sunart, 279, 282-4, 289-90. 
—— Sween, 64. 

—— Teacuis, 334-5. 

—— Ternait, Morvern, 2 secular 
sanctuary, 319-23, 

—— Treig, tale of eagle of, 407. 
Lochgilphead, 38. 

Lochhead, 4 
Lochiel’s fairies, tale of, 408-9, 
Lords of the Isles, powers of, 
31g. 

Lordship of Garmoran, 291, 486, 

-— of Lochaber, 840, 

—— of Lorn, its various holders, 
220, 228, 224; how it became 
a title of Argyll's, 226. 

Lowland armour shewn on West 
Highland stones, 92, 808. 


Mac an Dorsair’s attack on the 
Bruce, 411. 


ou, ’ 
—— Kin 369-61 
Macdougall of Gallanach, 196 


Macfarlane chief, treschercus 
murder of, 410. 
Macfarlanes, 410. 


Macgilvray of Glencaauel, tale 
of, 299-300 


Maclains of Ardnamarchas, 100, 
312. 

MacLaines of Lochbuie, }17-18 

Maclarens of Ardveich, 310. 

MacLeans of Duart, 108, 195-« 
128-9, 293. 

MacLeods, ministerial family of 
Morvern, 806, 826, 327. 

Macmillans of Knap, 5, 79, 89 

Macmurich, Canoness, 174. 

MacNeills, 5, 104, 262. 

“ MacNeills of the Ocean,” origi 
of, 105. 

MacPhees (or MacDuaities), 101 

MacPhee’s Black Dog, tale of, 
118. 


a ergs Mr. FF. A.. M.P., 
, 280, 235. 

Maighstir Alasdair, carcer of, 
364-5 


6 1-- MacPhee, last chief, 

a er’s Rock,” Moidart, 354. 

Mariot Maclain of Ardnamar- 
chan, 277, 293. 

Mass in Celtic Charch, 17, foot- 
note, 

Meall Sanna, 241. 

Mills, 47, 48. 

ig houses and cottages, 256- 

7. 


—— “mansion " houses, 320, 323, 


343. 
ee eee eopetapers, 278- 


tes, 384-5, 
Marchardus MacDaffie, 166, 
Murdoch MacPhee, 117-18, 
Mashrooms, 267. 


Old Colkitte, 102-3, 143, 179, 214, 
219, 

One-eyed John MacColl, feat of, 
300 


Ormeary, Knapdale, 27, 
Oronsay, 100, 150-179. 

—— sculptured stones, 171-175, 
Ovmunda regalis, 261, 

Ovtera, 204, 


Paul Jones, pirate, 75, 

Podillavium, Celtic ceremony of, 
17. 

~ Piper's Cave," Colonaay, 141, 

Piocaig, Ardnamurchan, 245. 

Pony Post, 358, 

~Topery,” prevalence of, 268, 
SSS. 


Port a’ Bhata, Loch Moidart, 
350, 

—— na Cairidb, Ardnamurchan, 

265, 

——~ na-h-lubhraich, Colonsay, 
189, 

Lobh, Colonsay, 188. 

Port Olinsa, Colonsay, 125. 

Portusirk, Ardnamurchan, 255, 
255-60. 

Presbyterianiem, alien nature of, 
41; Erastian origin and char- 
acter of, 209; forcible imposi- 
tion of, 268, 30), 365. 

Prince Charlie's landing, first 
news of, 268, 270-2. 

Prince Charlie in Moidart, 352- 
353; at Kinlochmoidart House, 
362; his alleged caves, 359; his 
a and well, 362; at Moy, 
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Priory, Oronsay, 162, 154; altar, 
162; aumbries, 157, 163; 
cloisters, 170; crosses, 156, 
168, domestic buildings, 168; 
double arch, 166; infirmary 
(1), 169; monastic barn, 164; 
plan of buildings, 164; seulp- 
tured stones, 171-5. 

Pseudo-Highland things, xv. 


Rahoy, Morvern, 834, 

Rain, in praise of, 282, 

Ranald of Keppoch, tale of his 
Trish wife, 891-2, 

Resting cairns, 828-9, 356-7, 963, 
368, 3869, 401. 

Hisga, Isle of, 287-8, 

Riskbuie, 124, 

—— Cross, now at Colonsay 
House, 112, 

River Roy, 886, 

— Shicl, $18, 845, 

— Bpean, 886, 401, 

Robert the Bruce, 144, 213, 411. 

Rock basins, 11, 12, 91, 161. 

Roman Catholic districts, $50, 
883, 

—— Catholics in Morvern, 831. 

Rudd, late Mr. C. T., 278. 


Sacrament Houses, 168. 

Saint Berach or Barr, 29. 

—— Bride, 109. 

—— Onrmaig, 61, 66, 64, 69. 

-—— Cattan, 122, 

——— Onatherine, 182, 

—— Columba, 7, 17, 27, 62, 189, 
160, 192, 274, 800; footprint 
of, in Morvern, 800-1, 

—— Maelrubha, 87, 218, 

Salen, Loch Sunart, 294-6, 

Samalaman, R.O. Collego at, 
8h8, 

Sanctuary, rights of, in Scotland, 
148, 149; theory of, 148. 

Sanna, Ardnamurchan, old track, 
244, 247, 

— scenery, 248, 

— township, 248, 

Sasunnach, indefensible assump- 
tions of, xvi. 

—apeing of Highlanders, 
xvi. 

Savary, Morvern, 326. 

Scardoish, Moidart, 845-6, 353, 


Scott, Sir W., quoted, 209, 360, 
362. 

Scottish baronial buildings, 29, 
264 


—— Board of Agriculture, 266, 

— Land Court, 243. 

Beals, grey, 64, 150, 264. 

—— common, 150. 

Secular sanctuary, Morvern, 
various provisions for, 819-20, 

“Serpent Mound,” Loch Nell, 
202. 

“Seven Men of Moidart," 352, 
359. 

Shells, 264. 

Shell mounds, Oronsay, 162. 

Shiel Bridge, 342, 351. 

irre Beag, Invermoidart, 348, 
G4. 

Sir Alex. Macdonald of Loch- 
alsh, 175. 

—— Donald Macdonald of Loch- 
alsh, 240, 

—— James Macdonald in Colon- 
say, 103, 12], 

James Macdonald of Sleat 

and Jain Lom, 398-9. 

John Stewart of Lorn, 220- 
226. 

—— Robert Shurland’s effigy, 
Thanet, 178. 

Slochd dubh Mhic-a-Phi, tale of, 
116. 

Somerled, life and legends of, 
324-6. 

“Souming,”” meaning of, 250, 

Sound of Mall, 296. 

Spanish Princess, tale of, 808-4, 

Spoilt country towns, 38. 

—— acenery, 1, 38, 42, 12). 

“Spotted Donald,” tale of, 187. 

Staga, “roaring” of, 281-2, 

8.8, Cygnet, 227-280. 

Stewart of Appin, murder of, 
299. 

Stewarts of Appin, 225 

—— of Lorn, 220. 

“Stinking Willie,” 540. 

Stone circle, Scalasaig, Colonsay, 
106, j 

—— “Priest's,” 49. 

Stones, glaistig, Balnahard, 
Colonsay, 133, 

— gruagach, Balnahard, Colon- 
say, 184, 


Tayvallich, 40. 

remeels ‘a’ Ghlinne, Colonsay, 

Tobar na Ceann (see also Wells), 
303-4 


Tobar an Batpuig, Kilbride, 198. 


Tom Beag, Roy Bridge, 392. 
Tom na poss i Loch Tescuis, 


Torr na Cloinne, Morvern, 331-2. 
Traigh an Tobair Fhuair, Coloa- 
say, 135; battle there, 136. 

t labours, 265-6. 
~—— Govt. Commission on, 236. 
—— subsidy from G.P.0., 235. 

—— tyranny, 234. 

—— by motor, incidents of 
passenger, 2. 

—— by sea, incidents of passen- 
ger, 96-99, 180-1. 


a Chroin, Iain Ciar’s Cave, 

197. 

Uamha Thwill, Ardnamarchan, 
274-5. 


—— See also Caves. 
Uragaig, Colonsay, 115. 


rt dl 1 
—— ec, y 
Viking burials, 114. 


Walter Stewart, 220, 

Well, St, Columba's, Colonsay, 
129; Cave, 16, 

~~ Bt. Oran's, Colonsay, 12, 

~— of the Seven Heads, Loch 
Dich, 400, 

—— in Uamha Thuill, Ardna- 
murehan, 274-5, 

—— See also Tobar, 

Wells, “ Wishing,” ceremonial of, 
129; idea and origin of, 190, 

West Highland Maseum, 875, 

Wild goats, 19, 

Winter, charms of, 208, 204, 280, 
204-6, 373. 

“Witch” of Keils, 76, 


Young Colkitto, 80, 110-12, 812. 
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Further wanderings, mainly in 


Argyll / by M.E.M. Donaldson. 
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